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INTRODUCTION. 



Ths following sketches, fragmentary in character, make 
but hmnble pretensions. It is not our purpose to write a 
complete history of the pulpit, even in New England ; but 
to present a specimen group of clerics, a few clusters fi^m 
that fruitful vine which has branched forth beside the altar 
established by the Pilgrims, spreading, in its healthful 
luxuriance, well-clustered boughs even beyond the old 
denominational pale. 

The selection of subjects has been made without much 
reference to order, chronolo^cal or otherwise ; but presents 
such a variety as will, it is hoped, afford a fair sample of 
the New England pulpit. 

The world, which has proved so remiss in acknowledging 
the services of the sacred order in advandng its civilization 
and ameliorating its oi^dition, both physical and moral, 
appears of late to b#Decoming sensible of the neglect, as 
well as to be disposed to make abundant reparation for the 
wrong. 

We rejoice in this revolution of public sentiment, inas- 
mudb as the pulpit is one of the most permanent and eflScient 
agencies of the world, the standing committee of the Church, 
cok>perating with Providence in devising the "ways and 
means " of reforming and saving the race. Society has no 
other such human agency that has wrought so profoundly 
and extensively on its fortunes. Foremost in every broad 
and benevolent enterprise, laying hold on the gravest truths, 
and discharging the most appalling duties, it has exhibited a 
courage, an energy, a perseverance and selfdenial in the 
cause of humanity that we look for in vain elsewhere. The 
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ministry have included some of the noblest spedmans of 
heroism in all history, exhibited in the characters of men 
who have ventured to the front rank of reform movements 

designed to exterminate evils and implant virtues iiuthe 
heart of society. The history of the free pulpit has been" 
but a histo/y of moral and social ameliorations. Before its 
onward progress vice has disappeared ; sin, in the hearts of 
men, has been subdued ; their characters modified and 
molded after a purer type of beauty ; their material wants 
have been met, and the civilization of the world advanced. 
The free pulpit has left its trace adown the history of this 
desert world in a zone of deeper social verdure, a higher, 
holier joy, a peace more profound and tranquil. Its out- 
stretching path along the course of time is observable by all 
who will be at the trouble to notice it, reminding one of the 
smitten rock, the waters of which followed the camp of the 
chosen people in their forty years' wandering on the 
Arabian sands. A glance at the map of the world will 
convince the reader of this fact. Point out the green spots, 
tjie oases, that loom up amid its moral and spiritual desola- 
tions, where piety, and civilization, and social comfort reign, 
and you have but indicated the regions where the pulpit 
remains most free in the utterance of truth. You will, 
moreover, note the fact, that Protestantism — only another 
name for an open Bible and free speech in a free pulpit — 
embraces the freest, fairest portions of this green earth. 

There are chapters in the history of the Arminian pulpit 
full of moral dignity and grandeur. As an illustration, we 
may mention the generation of noble, courageous men that 
introduced the itinerancy upon these shores. Their history 
has never been fully written, and not even noticed by the 
secular historian; but we opine that the day will arrive 
when all parties will recall their deeds as the most heroic of 
modern times. We think specimens are still left in the 
Church of that noble and enduring earnestness and ardent 
piety which continue to make their mark on the nation. 
The pulpit is still vigorous, and,* should occasion demand, 
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can even now fight with beasts at Ephesus in an apostolic 
manner. But all these wonders are not so remarkable as 
the steady and genial influence that attends its ministrations, 
which fall on the people like copious summer dews, impart- 
ing to the heart and the social life a freshness and beauty. 

The kind of culture and furnishing that will enable the pul- 
pit to meet the advancing intelligence and enterprise of this 
age, and still retain its relative position beside other agencies, 
affords inquiries of a serious import. Some evidently de- 
mand a grade of scholarship too high to be practicable for 
the majority of ministers. It would be desirable, no doubt, 
to have a few minds thus amply furnished with the whole 
range of science and letters, as well as the studies more im- 
mediately pertaining to the sacred office. Such minds would 
subserve the interests of the Church by their breadth of view, 
their ability in counsel, and the constant excitement they 
would affords to the mass, as well as to open to them new 
sources of thought and usefulness. But we must not suppose, 
as is too often taken for granted, that these men are always 
found in the schools. Many are, but others spring up among 
the people and develop in the school of society that strength 
of intellect, that hardy and judicious genius that marks them 
at once as leaders of the mass. These ilien are useful when 
favored with the means of a liberal and extensive culture. 

But to apply this rule to all would be doing the same 
thing that was done by the successors of Luther and the 
Puritans to withdraw the pulpit from the people. The 
minister will be no longer one among them ; but after a 
week of cogitation amid the spicery and must of books, he 
comes before the congregation to speak a language not 
familiar to them. He has not kept in sympathy and com- 
munication with his audience, and hence fails in making the 
best impression on their minds. 

While, therefore, we would favor all solid and useful 
acquisitions, we would guard the minister against placing too 
high an estimate on mere book knowledge. He is not set 
to accumulate the stores of other minds, to bocoine a museum 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Thk following sketches, fragmentary in character, make 
but humble pretensions. It is not our purpose to write a 
complete history of the pulpit, even in New England ; but 
to present a specimen group of clerics, a few clusters from 
that fruitful vine which has branched forth beside the altar 
established by the Pilgrims, spreading, in its healthful 
luxuriance, well-clustered boughs even beyond the old 
denominational pale. 

The selection of subjects has been made without much 
refereiice to order, chronological or otherwise ; but presents 
such a variety as will, it is hoped, afford a fair sample of 
the New England pulpit 

The world, which has proved so remiss in acknowledging 
the services of the sacred order in advancing its civilization 
and ameliorating its ow^ition, both physical and moral, 
appears of late to bWwcoming sensible of the neglect, as 
well as to be disposed to make abundant reparation for the 
wrong. 

We rejoice in this revolution of public sentiment, inas- 
much as the pulpit is one of the most permanent and efficient 
agencies of the world, thfe standing committee of the Church, 
cooperating with Providence in devising the "ways and 
means " of reforming and saving the race. Society has no 
other such human agency that has wrought so profoundly 
and extensively on its fortunes. Foremost in every broad 
and benevolent enterprise, laying hold on the gravest truths, 
and discharging the most appalling duties, it has exhibited a 
courage, an energy, a perseverance and selfdenial in the 
cause of humanity that we look for in vain elsewhere. The 
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ministarj have included some of the noblest speoimens of 
heroism in all history, exhibited in the characters of men 
who have ventured to the front rank of reform movements 
designed to exterminate evils and implant virtues iiuthe 
heart of society. The history of the free pulpit has been" 
but a histo/y of moral and social ameliorations. Before its 
onward progress vice has disappeared ; sin, in the hearts of 
men, has been subdued ; their characters modified and 
molded after a purer type of beauty ; their material wants 
have been met, and the civilization of the world advanced. 
The free pulpit has left its trace adown the history of this 
desert world in a zone of deeper social verdure, a higher, 
holier joy, a peace more profound and tranquil. Its out- 
stretching path along the course of time is observable by all 
who will be at the trouble to notice it, reminding one of the 
smitten rock, the waters of which followed the camp of the 
chosen people in their forty years' wandering on the 
Arabian sands. A glance at the map of the world will 
convince the reader of this fact. Point out the green spots, 
tjie oases, that loom up amid its moral and spiritual desola- 
tions, where piety, and civilization, and social comfort reign, 
and you have but indicated the regions where the pulpit 
remains most free in the utterance of truth. You will, 
moreover, note the fact, that Protestantism — only another 
name for an open Bible and free speech in a free pulpit — 
embraces the freest, fairest portions of this green earth. 

There are chapters in the history of the Arminian pulpit 
full of moral dignity and grandeur. As an illustration, we 
may mention the generation of noble, courageous men that 
introduced the itinerancy upon these shores. Their history 
has never been fully written, and not even noticed by the 
secular historian; but we opine that the day will arrive 
when all parties will recall their deeds as the most heroic of 
modern times. We think specimens are still left in the 
Church of that noble and enduring earnestness and ardent 
piety which continue to make their mark on the nation. 
The pulpit is still vigorous, and,* should occasion demand, 
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can even now fight with beasts at Ephesus in an apostolic 
manner. But all these wonders are not so remarkable as 
the steady and genial influence that attends its ministrations, 
which fall on the people like copious summer dews, impart- 
ing to the heart and the social life a freshness and beauty. 

The kind of culture and furnishing that will enable the pul- 
pit to meet the advancing intelligence and enterprise of this 
age, and still retain its relative position beside other agencies, 
afibrds inquiries of a serious import. Some evidently de- 
mand a grade of scholarship too high to be practicable for 
the majority of ministers. It would be desirable, no doubt, 
to have a few minds thus amply furnished 's^dth the whole 
range of science and letters, as well as the studies more im- 
mediately pertaining to the sacred office. Such minds would 
subserve the interests of the Church by their breadth of view, 
their ability in counsel, and the constant excitement they 
would affords to the mass, as well as to open to them new 
sources of thought and usefulness. But we must not suppose, 
as is too often taken for granted, that these men are always 
found in the schools. Many are, but others spring up among 
the people and develop in the school of society that strength 
of intellect, that hardy and judicious genius that marks them 
at once as leaders of the mass. These ilien are useful when 
favored with the means of a liberal and extensive culture. 

But to apply this rule to all would be doing the same 
thing that was done by the successors of Luther and the 
Puritans to withdraw the pulpit from the people. The 
minister will be no longer one among them ; but afler a 
week of cogitation amid the spicery and must of books, he 
comes before the congregation to speak a language not 
familiar to them. He has not kept in sympathy and com- 
munication with his audience, and hence fails in making the 
best impression on their minds. 

While, therefore, we would favor all solid and useful 
acquisitions, we would guard the minister against placing too 
high an estimate on mere book knowledge. He is not set 
to accumulate the stores of other minds, to bocome a museum 
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of curious information ; but to seek out thd aouroes of Us 
own strength to aooomplish a great work in the world. 
Aooordinglj the best minister is not the one that oan 

exhibit the finest library or the most extensive intellectual 
treasures ; but the one who so commands his resources as to 
awaken and save those who listen to his instructions. We 
know that mere mental force and acumen can never com- 
pass this result. This requires the heart. Piety will 
always be a leading force, and the most ample furnish- 
ing of the pulpit, since it is not to be a mere teacher of 
theoretical trutli, but an exemplar of the virtues of the Gos- 
pel, attracting men to the cross, more by the silent influence 
of its life than by the direct enunciation of its doctrines. 
This element in the pulpit can never be dispensed with or 
compensated by any other, while the Bible and the wants of 
man remain what they are. We often meet the assertion 
that this age demands some peculiar qualifications in the 
clergy, and those qualifications are usually resolved into an 
extensive education, either in the shape of ample knowledge 
or the power to communicate it, or both. These things are 
well, but do not touch the core of the difficulty; since an 
ardent and constant piety has been, in all time, the w^ant of 
the ministry ; and wherever this has heen found, its influ- 
ence has been mighty for good. The world has no want 
essentially new, and henco, no new agency is demanded to 
meet it : the same zeal and self-sacrifice that characterized 
the apostles would still meet the demands of this age. And 
it is more to be feared that the pulpit of these latter days 
will lean to the side of books, to the neglect of the people 
and piety, than that through excess of religious zeal it will 
j)rove deficient in human learning. Knowledge, education, 
the culture of the schools are now the great demand with a 
large class of minds, who give tlie impression, at least, that 
every other thing is secondary. This course, persisted in, 
will be ruinous, as it will lead the ministry away from the 
people, and tend to depreciate the value of vital reljgion. 
Such has been the course of all sects. 
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JOHN COTTON. 



John Cotton, although of foreign birth, from his pro- 
tracted and &ithful service here is entitled to, a prominent 
place among the patriarchs of New England Puritanism. 
Beginning, as he did, his ministry in Great Britain, and after- 
ward emigrating to these shores with the first settlers, to 
continue his work, he forms a sort of connecting link between 
the Puritanism on either side the Atlantic. 

Descended of" gentle blood," Ck)tton was bom in England, 
orf the Derwent, in Lincolnshire, December, 1585. His 
&ther, Eolai|id Cotton, was a lawyer, possessed of fair abili- 
ties, and placed in easy circumstances, which enabled him 
to iLfibrd his son a fair opportunity to obtain a rudimentary 
education, which he was eager to improve." His deportment 
at this period was exemplary, and so careful and assiduous 
was his attention to his studies, that at thirteen years of age 
he was entered at Trinity College, Cambridge. In this ven- 
erable institution, where so many eminent Puritans were 
trained, he remained fifteen years, at the close of which 
period he obtained a fellowship in Emanuel College. 

His standing at Cambridge, as the reader might anticipate 
from his diligence and scholastic tastes, was deservedly high. 
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jfbr few, even in that age of bard students, pres^ited a riper 
sdiolarship. Besides his own tongue, in which he was thor- 
oughly versed, he was able to yrite and speak the Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew with a great degree of facility. In test- 
ing his scholarship in Hebrew at his admission to a fellow- 
ship, they examined him on the latter part of the third 
chapter of Isaiah, which contains an enumeration of the 
trinkets and fineries of the haughty daughters of Zion; a 
lesson that contains more difficult words than any other in 
the Bible. That Cotton passed the ordeal without smell of 
fire is no mean commendation of his acquirements. 

While at the university he also attained no inconsiderable 
celebrity as a preacher of an original and flowery style; 
the Xenophon of the pulpit, who paid greater regard to the 
elegance of his language and the finish of his rhetoric than 
to the word of God. To the latter, in fact, he gave little 
heed, save as it furnished him a text, while "Epictetus, 
Plato, Tully preached," for he was hitherto a stranger to 
the saving grace of the Gospel. He did not, however, long 
continue in that state. The university was blessed with the 
ministrations of two able and zealous Puritan preachers, 
Dr. Sibbs and Mr. Perkins, whose pungent discourses, to 
which he was permitted to listen, led him not only to self- 
examination, but a distrust of his own virtues and the 
safety of his present condition. As a result^ the overtures 
of the Gospel, as interpreted by the Puritans, were heartily- 
embraced. This revolution in his religious experience pro- 
duced a similar one in his ministry. No longer satisfied 
with the rhetorical husk, or the diluted philosophy of heathen 
Greece and Rome, he sought the sincere milk of the word, 
unfolding in the mean time those inner spiritual glories of 
the Gospel. The change in Cotton produced a revulsion in 
the feelings of the literati of that ancient seat of learning. 
When they came together, afler the adoption of his new style 
of preaching, to enjoy his finical eloquence and " oratorious 
beauty," he exhibited so clearly and forcibly the doctrine of 
repentance, as t/O cause them to draw down their shovel caps 
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in blank amazement. They were not insensible to the talents 
of Cotton, but so perverse had they become through the 
spoiling influence of a vain philosophy, that the truth was 
evaded and the speaker disliked, by reason of his doctrine. 
It is not strange, therefore, that he sought a more genial soil 
in which to cast that evangelical seed which was expected to 
produce a hundred fold in the harvest. Accordingly we 
soon find him leaving the university to enter the pastoral 
office among the " solid men of Boston," in Lincolnshire, 
England. Although imbibing most of the yiews of the 
Puritans, he was settled at Boston as a clergyman of the 
Church of England. 

During the twenty years that he ministered there his 
sentiments diverged more and more from Ihe established 
forms of worship, till in the end he came to regard it a sin 
to conform to the papistical ceremonies of that half reformed 
Church. These irregularities were for a long time winked 
at, both by the people, who greatly prized his ministry, and 
the authorities, some of whom were Cotton's especial friends. 
Among the latter, in high life, was found the Earl of Dorset, 
whose great influence was employed to the end in defense 
of the nonconforming clergyman. At one time information 
was lodged against him by a parishioner named Leverett, a 
godless man, but one who soon repented of the part he had 
acted, and became a good man, a member of the Church, and 
aflerward a fellow-emigrant with Cotton to New England. 
He left a name that has become familiar to New England 
ears. 

Cotton in the mean time was zealous and laborious in his 
work, being permitted almost constantly to witness the 
fruits of his labor. The Satanicals, it was remarked, were 
in vast multitudes transformed into the Puritanicals, As a 
consequence the flock, many of whom were through his in- 
strumentality led to the cross, became greatly attached to 
their spiritual instructor, so that his departure from them 
was like plucking away the right arm or eye. Many of 
them followed him into exile, choosing rather to enjoy his 
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fidtlifiil ministry and flplritiial oounsels in Ae ends of ^tm 
earthy than to taste the pleasores of a home where' the wozid 
of God was bound ; and those liiat renuuned cherished so 

deep an interest in their former pastor, that for twenty years 
after the separation they were accustomed to transmit to 
him an annual epistle, with various tokens of remembrance. 
When the storm had passed, by the fall of Laud and the 
king, the people of Boston united in an earnest request for 
his return among them. Seldom do we witness such en- 
during affection between the pastor and his flock — an inter- 
est which neither time nor change could obliterate. In this 
connection the labors of his wife, whom he had married on 
entering upon the sacred vocation, and who was a helpmeet 
indeed in that calling, deserve our praise. She was espe- 
cially serviceable among the female portion of the flock, with 
whose temptations^ dangers, and intimate experiences she 
could become better acquainted than a pastor. Entering 
into all their designs, particularly their joys and sorrows, 
and setting them an example of beneficent enterprise in the 
cause of Christ, she was at the same time able to aflford her 
husband such information of the state of the flock, as to guide 
him to the right portion of truth for his discourses in the 
desk. Great was the grief of those lambs whom she had 
directed to the Saviour, and nurtured in sound doctrine, 
when, after some fifteen years of toil, at the call of the Master, 
her armor was laid aside to assume the crown that awaiteci 
her in the paradise above. Aboiit a year later Cotton mar- 
ried Mrs. Sarah Story, an estimable lady, who became the 
mother of his children, and survived him some twenty years, 
being after his death united with Rev. Richard Mather, of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, But the dogs of persecution 
having been aroused, put an end to his peaceful toils in the 
parish. His old and steadfast friend, the Earl of Dorset, 
strove to avert the storm which began to appear in the ec- 
clesiastical heavens, but Laud, that papal bull-dog, having 
attained the primacy, determined to exterminate the last re- 
mains of the Puritans. Knowing Cotton to bo a ringleader 
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of the sect, he howled out, " O that J could find Cotton !" 
The hated sectary, however, observing how his brethren had 
been wasted in prisons, living out lingering deaths, under the 
cruel hand of persecution, had fled and concealed himself. 
" If you had been guilty of drunkenness or uncleanness, or 
any such lesser fault," wrote Dorset, " you could obtain his 
pardon ; but inasmuch as you have been guilty of noncon- 
formity and Pmitanism, the crime is unpardonable." 

Information against him was lodged by one Johnson, and he 
was cited to appear before the High Commission, an infamous 
court instituted by Elizabeth for the trial of ecclesiastical 
causes without witnesses, judge, or jury ; a tribunal possess- 
ing all the fearful attributes of the Romish Inquisition, and 
amid whose terrible machinery many a Puritan witnessed 
the ruin of all his earthly hopes. It was an engine of tyranny 
that wrought in darkness to crush out all that is high and 
holy in man. 

Cotton compares it to the " courts of the High Priests and 
Pharisees, which Solomon by the spirit of prophecy stileth 
dens of lions and mountains of leopards"— " markets for the 
sins of the people, cages of uncleanness,, the forges of extor- 
tion, the tabernacles of bribery." We are not surprised 
that he thought it prudent to escape such a court of violence. 
Many of the Puritans had fled from the fires of persecution 
to Holland, and other parts of the Contuient, which suggested 
the same course to Cotton. In London, where he expected 
to embark, he met Dr. Goodwin, Nye, and Davenport, who, 
regarding the ceremonies of the Established Church unim- 
portant ih themselves, had continued to conform to the pre- 
scribed mode of worship, for the sake of the good they could 
do among the people. Honestly entertaining these views 
they endeavored to dissuade Cotton from his intended ae- 
parture. This led to a discussion between them, in which 
the able Nonconformist convinced that noble trio of their 
error in giving any countenance to the unscriptural cere- 
monies of a corrupt Church. On this apparently unimport- 
ant debate between a handful of clergymen, depended the 
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fi^tsneaof afteitoft; for jGkxtdwin and Nye bec^uooie the dbi^an^ 
pionft of Dlsnotl^ ^|ji[iiliiiiijj!lil iiii tliat political crisis in 
DrMdi Oomwdl and t^MtaoiHa attained the asoeadancjr, 
while DavenpOTt, emigratiftg to Amerfea, became the founder 
of the New Haven colony, which afforded essnential aid to 
the cause of freedom on this side of the Atlantic. While 
these redoubtable doctors were turned from their practice 
of conformity to the prevailing mode of worship, Cotton in 
his turn was led to abandon the plan of emigrating to Hol- 
land. They directed his attention to the Bay Colony, that 
had just been founded by a band of his brothers in the con- 
solations and sufferings of the Gospel. It would seem that 
a series of providences were combined in this meeting, and 
that influences went forth from it only to accumulate force 
for the day when tyranny should be overwhelmed by the 
waves of popular vengeance. The little spark which the 
prelates undertook to extinguish, broke forth a little later, 
over two continents, in one broad and grand conflagration, 
sweeping away throne and monarch in their wild progress, 
while the car of Puritanism, containing nearly all the real 
piety of the nation, careered proudly like an angelic chariot 
amid the flame. 

But leaving the Old World, we follow Cotton to the scene 
of his toils in America. The voyage of seven weeks, re- 
garded at that period as a quick passage, furnishes no inci- 
dents worthy of note, save that the birth of his son, whom 
he called Seaborn Cotton, and the daily devotiojial services 
on board, furnished materials for Christian gratitude. 
Hooker and Stone, who were on board, led the devotions 
in both parts of the day, thus rendering the voyage little 
less than a protracted meeting. The arrival of these three 
men, who attained renown in the New England Church, 
suggested to some incorrigible punster the remark, tbat in 
this cargo Providence has favored us with " Cotton for our 
clothing. Hooker for our fishing, and Stone for our building." 
He landed in August, 1633, when his services were sought 
by all those infant Churches in the Bay ; and so great even 
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was the joy at the arriyal among them of a celebhited min- 
ister, that the proposal was made ^ pay his salary from 
the public treasury. This idea, however, was abandoned, 
^and by the advice of the magistrates he was settled over the 
First Church in Boston. 

Boston was not the gorgeous metropolis of to-day. 
Founded only three years previous, it presented but a small 
collection of mud huts and log cabins, constructed by a 
handM of emigrants from Lincolnshire, who chose this spot 
because it had ^' sweet and pleasant springs and good land, 
affording rich cornfields and fruitful gardens," and called the 
place Boston, in honor of the parish of Cotton, and, it has 
be^i suggested, with the hope of inducing him to emigrate 
to New England. The little colony, however, had formed 
a church, and called Wilson from the old hive at Charles- 
town to be their pastor. This was the city and charge to 
which the "acute and subtle" Cotton came. Mr. Wilson 
retained the pastoral office, while Mr. Cotton- assumed that 
of teacher or preacher — ^a division of labor in the ministry 
which was then common, and which now, although for the 
m6st part both duties are assigned to the same individual, 
might, especially in large churches, be practised with great 
advantage. Such an arrangement would afford the fullest 
and freest scope to those special pastoral and ministerial 
gifts which are now lost for want of their complement. 

Cotton, it will be recollected, was a member and minister 
of the Church of England, from which he was driven away 
by violence. His notions of doctrine and Church govern- 
ment, however, having approximated to those of the 
Puritans, he naturally found a home among them. After 
his arrival in the Bay Colony, the first act of the Church 
was to receive him to her communion and ministry, a 
solemn ceremony, that seems deeply to have impressed the 
imaginations and hearts of those early settlers. Hjs wife 
passed through the initiatory ceremony, on the same occa- 
sion, and thus the great preacher and his family are fairly 
settled in Boston. 
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AltlMM]^ <>)tt(« alafl dung to same of tiie flo^ 
of aristooraoy and* jMUisiay his fortunes were fiarly oom- 
xoitted to the. cunraot of Puiitanism, that gulf stream of 
English history whidi swept him onward unoonaoioasij ii^ 

the popular movement, religious and political. He had 
grasped some of the truths that entered into the movement; 
had thrown off the burdensome ceremonies of Churchism, 
had elevated the Bible, and placed high above all forms that 
purity of life and heart without which no man can see Grod ; 
but, like many of his brother Puritans, he was far from 
comprehending the amplitude, the real significance, the ten- 
dency, and the sublime results that have flowed from that 
religious schism. 

Hence it was that he was rather borne along by the cur- 
rent than swept by the outspread canvass ; that he was con- 
stantly heading landward, than abandoning himself to the 
broad, swiil tide ; that he was making constant, ineffectual 
efforts to anchor in some sheltering bay or cove, instead of 
pressing to the ultimate goal. He did not see the real end, 
had no idea that the current in which he drifted swept over 
so broad a sea, or would present such a grand spectacle' on 
the map of the world. The Puritans, like the ancient navi- 
gators, were coasting along the continents of truth, afraid 
as yet to venture without compass upon the broad and 
trackless ocean ; they awaited the rise of some Bacon or 
Newton, to give a wider interpretation to their views, to 
define the true direction and ultimate reach of their enterprise; 
for some Columlyis to launch his frail barque boldly upon 
the stormy atlantic of reform, retreating only with the spoils 
of empires recovered from the seas, only with discoveries 
that should encircle his name with fadeless glory. The work 
they performed, however, was not less important because 
they failed to perceive its remote bearings or real tendency. 
It makes us feel that there was a mind higher than theirs 
directing the storm, and, against all the perversity and folly 
of man, directing the proud march of truth to a glorious, 
final conquest over error and wrong. It is the combination 
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of these two forces, but partially mingling with each other, 
the pillar of fire from heaven leading on the blind multitude 
in a way they knew not, that sets off the errors and the follies 
of the Puritans in a glaring and ridiculous light. The ten- 
dency of the movement was to toleration, the right of 
private judgment, to the utmost freedom of thought, speech, 
\ and conduct ; but they did not see it so, thought only of 
liberty for themselves. They wrenched away the dam 
that had for ages shut back all free thought and action, 
leaving the human mind to become a stagnant pool. They 
intended by this, however, no general freedom ; simply to 
set those fetid waters in motion, and turn their vast 
resources to private account ; but once broke loose, they 
were unable to control the flood which was mundating their 
cherished nooks and garden spots, while they stood in hor- 
ror for the terrible times on which they had fallen. 

Some of these ludicrous contradictions appear in the life 
of Cotton, though from the mildness and benevolence of his 
nature he was as free from them as most of his generation. 
He had left England for conscience, had braved the storms 
of the ocean, settled in a wilderness to escape persecution, 
and enjoy the right to worship God without molestation ; 
and how could he think of sharing this privilege with any 
but the saints ? This led him to the, theocratic theory of 
government in Church and State, carrying him back to the 
cramped forms of Judaism rather than to the full and 
mature development of the Christian and republican forms. 
" Democracy," said he, '• I do not conceive that ever Grod 
did ordain as a fit government either for Church or com- 
monwealth. If the people be the governors, who shall 
be the governed? As for monarchy and aristocracy, they 
are both clearly approved and directed in the Scripture, 
yet not so as refuseth the sovereignty to himself, (God,) and 
setteth up theocracy in both, as the best form of govern- 
ment." As the ministers were in great repute in the 
colony, the magistrates referred the matter of government 

to G»tton, who reported in favor of a theocracy in which 

2 
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tibe Minti s^Kmld bear rule ; but tlie intereets of l^e p«6ple 
were ft safer guide tiitfai Ihe leanuog of tiie dergjmML As 
an Integral parf of this plan die Qmreh and State were to 
be bound together by iodic^olnble ties ; a notion which he 
seems never to have abandoned, nor even to have dreamed 
that the two could exist separate. His idea was to build up 
another England this side the water, with its Church estab- 
lishment, differing from the old only in this : that his tenets, 
instead of those of Laud, should be in the ascendant ; that 
Puritanism should assume the place of Episcopacy. At 
this period there appeared an individual in New England 
that rose entirely above his age, and who, though rejecting 
many of the forms, comprehended the true spirit and intent 
of Puritanism. This was Roger Williams, who was settled 
over a church in Salem, and who advocated the broadest 
liberty for all mankind, advancing beyond mere tolerance, 
which implies a domfnant sect to tolerate, into the broad 
field of universal freedom and equality. He was the Colum- 
bus of that movement, who, gathering up the dark, hetero- 
geneous opinions of his cotemporaries, constructed for them 
an almost perfect system of political geography. Nor did he 
stop with the theory, but carried its boldest features into 
practice. His conduct was the embodiment of the spirit, 
not the letter of Puritanism, of the providential and not the 
human part of it. To Williams, more than to any other 
man, or even all the men of that age, is American republi- 
canism indebted for its free, full, broad expression ; for its 
wide and beneficent realization over this extended continent. 
He was an original, exemplar man, unfolding from his own 
soul the truths that should shape a whole age ; that should 
rule whole generations of men, leaving their lengthened 
traces along the strata of all history. 

That such a genius was not tolerated by the Puritan 
Churches, exhibits in a clear and forcible light their tardy 
progress toward general freedom. They were rowing 
against the very tide that was bearing them into the open 
sea of freedom, were rejecting and trampling on the very 
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prindples that have been nourished and matured in the 
general movement. Cotton, in the commencement of these 
difficulties, as might have been anticipated from his kind and 
genial nature, advised the magistrates to refrain from all vio- 
lence in their dealing with Williams ; but to show that he 
cherished no principle in oppasition to persecution, we need 
oolj exhibit the feet that after Williams's inhuman banish- ' 
ment among savages, and in the heart of a severe winter, 
the Puritan pastor wrote in defense of this outrage on hu- 
manity. In a letter concerning the power of the civil magis- 
strate in matters of religion, he had made the best defense of 
the magistrates possible. But the banished man, who had 
the courage of a hero and the endurance of a martyr, was not 
to be silenced in this way. They had driven him out among 
savage men. They had disfrachised him. They had 
heaped odium upon his name ; but, after all, he regarded 
himself as the apostle of fi*ee speech,* went forth to proclaim 
the acceptable year of the Lord, the release of the captive, 
the opening of the prison doors to them that were bound. 
Most men would have fainted under his trials, toils, 
and sufferings, but the great soul of Williams bore up under 
them patiently, rendering to his foes that good and justice 
which they denied him. He would, however, speak the 
truth in all plainness, to friend or foe. To the tract of 
Cotton he replied by another against the '* Bloody Tenet of 
Persecution for the Cause of Conscience." Mr. Cotton 
rejoined in another, " The Bloody Tenet Washed and made 
White in the Blood of the Lamb." Williams possessed. 
the enduring grit, and replied, " The Bloody Tenet yet more 
Bloody by Mr. Cotton's Endeavor to Wash it White in the 
Blood of the Lamb." Here the dispute ended, each of the 
combatants leaving the field, satisfied " that he had gained 
the vietorv. But it left a stain on Puritanism which manv 
waters could not wash out ; they rose against tyranny only 
to place a heavier yoke on the necks of men. This was the 
work of the leaders, not the true leading of the movement 
among the people. 
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Whife this storm was raging without, another, not less 
fearful, arose within the Church of which Ck>ttoa was pustc^* 
His zealous and j^thful preadiing had prodiKsed a \«tg& 

company of laborers in the Church, females as well as 
males. Among this number was Anne Hutchinson, wife of 
a wealthy citizen, and a woman of educiition, gifts, and piety. 
Her zeal led her to overstep the ordinary bounds "s^ch 
society had prescribed to female usefulness. She held 
meetings at her own house, composed of the female mem- 
bers of the congregation. Great numbers were collected ; 
she conducted the services, and so pithy and powerful were 
her exhortations, that the masses were moved under them 
more deeply, even, than under tlie sermons of Cotton. Her 
natural endowments were great. Her genius, tact, and win- 
ning grace of speech gave her unbounded power over the 
multitude, so that she was fairly realizing the glory of the 
famous preacher of two hemispheres. This state of things 
raised a storm, and the cry of heresy was vociferated on all 
sides by the multitude who prefer the form to the power of 
godliness. This was a controversy on such nice points, that 
G>tton Mather affirms the " persons who took in with both 
parties, did never, to their dying hour, understand what 
their difference was," a circumstance not unusual in religious 
contests. 

Cotton enjoined upon friends that were about to return to 
England, to '* tell our countrymen that all the strife here is 
about magnifying the grace of God ; some strive to advocato 
the grace of God in us, as to sanctification ; others the grace 
of God toward us as of justification." The enraged party, 
however, laid heavy charges against her ; some of them her 
language seemed to llivor ; but on both sides there was 
sufficient ambiguity in the sUitement of opinions to inculcate 
moderation and charity in the interpretation o^ them. Hence 
her heresy lay nmch more in what her enemies charged on 
her, in the conclusions they drew from her premises, than in 
her own statements. The New England Churches leaned 
to tlic legal side of the Gospel, to the covenant of works, to 
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the spirit of the Old Testament, rather than to Christ, and 
free, present, conscious salvation, as did she. She no doubt 
leaned too far in the opposite direction, insomuch that she 
seemed to embrace^the doctrines of Antinomianisra, that the 
Gospel abolishes the law, that our righteousness is in 
Christ, that s^ctification, or the fruits of the Spirit, do not 
evidence justification ; that the Holy Spirit, dwells personally 
in the believer, and that sins which he commits do not 
invalidate his justification. Her explanations, however, of 
these points separated her widely from those gross Antino- 
mians who, under the guise of freedom, have turned the 
truth of God into lasciviousness. Hers was a pure life, 
full of zeal, of labors, of sacrifices for the cause of Christ ; 
and we can but regard her efforts, like those of Madame 
Guyon, of Mrs. Eletcher, or of Mrs. Palmer of our own 
day, as struggles to attain that higher Christian experience 
which has been recognized among different sects as " pure 
love," " perfect love," " perfection," " sanctification," etc. 
She no doubt erred in the expression of it, but so sure was 
the spiritual Cotton of her rectitude that he gave his sanc- 
tion to her views. But the opposing party being strong, at 
the head of which was Governor Winthrop, he veered about, 
either from fear, or because he really thought her guilty. 
This is the darkest act recorded of Cotton, which leaves us 
to fear that he quailed before the opposition, and suffered a 
woman who had crossed the Atlantic to enjoy his ministry, 
had made him a confidant, had been an able helper in his 
Church, to be visited by the violence of the multitude with- 
out defenders. When her pastor passed over to her enemies, 
her sentence of banishment was easily secured ; she went to 
Rhode Island, where many of her followers gathered, form- 
ing a sort of commonwealth, where their views were fully v 
held and discussed ; thence to the Dutch colony near New 
York, where herself and fifteen of her friends perished by 
the tomahawk of the Indians. This fearful end of one wor- 
thy a better fate excites our deep commiseration, as we^U for 
the loss of her papers and the opportunity to explain to the 
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world her views, which might have placed her memory in a 
better light, as for her personal sufferings* As it is, we are 
obliged, for the most part, to yiew her character and oon- 

dnct through the glasses of her adversaries. But this 
ended the Antinomian controversy in Massachusetts. 

Henceforth the labors of Cotton in the §rst Church in 
Boston, are of a quiet and peaceful character, much better 
adapted to his genial nature than the " wars of the Lord " in 
which he had been compelled to participate. The Church 
under the ministry of Cotton, enjoyed almost uninterrupted 
prosperity. Conversions were frequent ; there were added 
to the Church daily such as were saved. His knowledge of 
men in their various relations, of the varieties and shades 
of character, of the temptations that beset and the motives 
that move them, was extensive. These qualities, together 
with his benevolence, his mercurial temperament and power 
of oratory, gave him good command over the people. He 
was the patriarch of Boston— of all New England, according 
to some. 

Nor was he unknown abroad. The Puritans of England, 
after their ascendancy in the state, recalled his virtues and 
abilities, and were naturally desirous to see his return to 
the land of his birth. He was invited to become a member 
of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. He maintained 
a correspondence with the greatest men of England, Arch- 
bishop Usher, Rogers, Cromwell. Carlyle has presented a 
letter of the Protector to Cotton, which was a reply to one 
from the Boston pastor. 

But the labors of Cotton are hastening to a termination. 
In going to Cambridge to preach to the students, he took 
cold by exposure to the wet, so that his powers of utterance 
failed before the close of his sermon. He was afflicted 
with an inflammation on the lungs, became asthmatic, and 
began to realize that he was near his end. The next Sab- 
bath, however, he entered the desk, and took for his text the 
last four verses of 2d Timothy. He took the remainder of 
the book, lest he should not " live to make an end of this 
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epistle." On the next Sabbath again, he preached from 
John i, 14, on the glory of C)irist, to the enjoyment of which 
he was hastening. Then entering his study, he spent one 
day in preparation for the great change. On leaving it with 
the remark, " I shall go into that room no more," he betook 
himself to his couch, where he waited in daily expectation of 
** the mercy-stroke of death." Many visited his chamber ; the 
great were there. Mr. Dunster, President of Harvard College, 
craved his blessing, saying, " I know they whom you bless 
shall be blessed." Wilson, his colleague, prayed that God 
would lift on him the light of his countenance ; he replied, 
" God hath done it already, brother." To his children, whom 
he had called to his side, he was repeating, " The God that 
made you and bought you with a price, redeem your bodies 
and souls unto himself," when his utterance failed, and he 
was gently translated from earth to heaven, December 23, 
1652. His funeral was attended by the magistracy and 
clergy ; all the Churches mourned that a prince and a great 
man in Israel had fallen. They deposited his remains in 
the " Chapel Burial Groimd," where his dust will repose till 
the morning of the resurrection. " He being dead, yet 
speaketh," from his grave in the midst of those gorgeous 
temples of Mammon. 

As a man, as a Christian, as a minister, Cotton deserves 
our commendation. In person he was short, of a full habit, 
ruddy complexion, and kindling eye ; all which gave him an 
interesting, commanding mien, which secured the respect of 
men. The innkeeper of Derby declared to his companions, 
that he wished Cotton out of his house, for he was not able 
to swear in his presence. Though all his physical and men- 
tal movements were nimble and sprightly, his temperament 
warm and mercurial, he had attained an evenness of dispo- 
sition, an equable temper, that was seldom disturbed by the 
occurrences of life. In his Christian experience he had risen 
above the storms of passion, had become superior to insult, 
envy, neglect, or mere self-interest, soaring to those serene 
fields of light and joy where he could look down undisturbed 
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upofa the cloads and tempesta that raged 1>elow. Norton 
tued to call him the Moaes or Melanctboii of the New 
Worid, ^'a dwarf in regard to humility, but a g^t in re- 
gard to strength.** " He was of admirable candor," said 
Whiting, " of unparalleled meekness, of rare wisdom, very 
loving to those that differed from him, yet one that stoutly 
maintained what he judged to be truth." 

Like many of those old Puritans, he was a hard student. 
When settled in Boston he was free from all cares but those 
pertaining to his ministry. His colleague attended to the 
duties of the pastorate, giving the word of exhortation, 
while he administered the word of wisdom. He began by 
devoting twelve hours per day to hard study, continuing the 
same steady course through life. In general literature, 
though studied in early life, he read little at a later date, 
but into Patristic, Puritan, and Biblical lore he dipped 
largely. There was no difficult place in the Bible " which 
he had not weighed somewhat to his satisfaction." For 
those days he possessed a large library of all the rare books 
in those departments. " I have read the fathers, and the 
schoolmen, and Calvin," said he, but I fmd that he that has 
Calvin has them all." When asked in later life why he in- 
dulged in nocturnal studies more than formerly, he replied, 
" Because I have to sweeten my mouth with a bit of Calvin 
before I sleep." The habits of Cotton were those of the 
student ; zeal, application, system, rising early, and working 
intensely while at it. " How vast a treasure of learning 
was laid up in the grave," says his grandson, " can scarce 
credibly and sufficiently be related. He was indeed a uni- 
versal scholar, a living system of the liberal arts, and a 
walking library." 

But it was in the pulpit that Cotton appeared in his true 
glory and greatness. His appearance, his physique, his de- 
vout animation, inspired the hearer with an interest which 
was intensified the moment he opened his mouth. With an 
easy manner he employed a style plain, perspicuous, lively, 
yrhich was well adapted to the demands of a popular audi- 
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ence. Though learned, he never employed difficult phrases 
or high sounding words ; " I desire to speak so as to be un- 
derstood by the meanest capacity," was a frequent remark 
of his. 

His sermons were labored productions, often to such an 
extent as to conceal the works of the chisel ; but all tended 
to render the truths plain and simple. The Scriptures and 
the leading doctrines of Puritanism received especial atten- 
tion in his discourses. During his settlement in Boston he 
canvassed the whole system of divinity three times, em- 
bracing expositions of several books of Scripture, a proce- 
dure in which he is said to have exhibited great ability, and 
a plan that tended thoroughly to indoctrinate the people. 
Carlyle, in his lumbering, topsy-turvy idiom, calls him " a 
painful preacher, oracular of high gospels to New England, 
who in his days was well seen to be connected with the 
supreme powers of the universe, the word of him being as a 
live coal to many." 

The discourses of Cotton, however, were not cold and 
clarified utterances of the intellect, the mere collection of 
moonbeams, or the chilling radiance of an iceberg ; they is- 
sued from the heart, mellow, vivified, pointed by the unction 
of the Holy One. Careful in opening his sermons that they 
be radiant with the light of truth, he thus proceeded in the 
delivery, waxing warmer, more intense, till his eye, his en- 
tire physiognomy kindled into a glow, and his doctrines 
fiised in his glowing heart, ready to rush from the lips in a 
steady, full tide, scathing all sin, but kindling congenial 
hearts to an intense flame of love. " Mr. Cotton preached 
with such authority," this is the language of his colleague 
Wilson, "demonstration, aiid life, that methinks when he 
preaches from any prophet or apostle, I hear not him, I hear 
the very prophet or apostle ; yea, I hear the Lord Jiisus 
himself speaking in my heart." - 
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In the early ecclesiastical annals of New England the 
name of Mather played a conspicuous and honorable part 
£arly associated with the Massachusetts settlements and 
Churches, the family diffused a light and exerted an influence 
for more than a century, in the pulpit, above any others of 
their time. The priesthood seemed a sort of family inherit- 
ance or heir-loom, descending from father to son in regular 
succession, and with a brightening luster in the transmission. 
Hence was inscribed by some rude poetaster, on the tomb- 
stone of the elder Mather, this singular epitaph : 

" Under this stone lies Richard Mather, 
Who has a son greater than his father, 
And eke a grandson greater than either." 

Probably the scale of reputation here indicated is truth- 
ful, since each seems to have inherited a good share f)f the 
paternal ability, with fair accumulations of interest. The 
family thus ran a long race of honor and usefulness, stretch- 
ing over a hundred years of our most interesting history ; a 
period of trial indeed, but also of honor, when the elements 
were unsettled, and the few great minds were permitted to 
reduce them to form and consistence, very much as they 
have remained ever since. But with the close of the century 
this name paled before the great lights that appeared in the 
ecclesiastical heavens, and has hardly found a record in our 
history since. Its discontinuance is not so remarkable as 
that during so long a period it was held in honor and re- 
spect. Few names live in the same office for the space of 
a century, and still fewer maintain a place of distinction, 
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save it may be the omnipresent one of John Smith, which 
seems to have traveled wherever the English language has 
made its way, and often to have climbed up to honor. 

The first of tne name in our history was Rev. Richard 
Mather, who was of Transatlantic birth, and migrated to 
this soil for conscience sake. ' He was bom of poor, but re- 
spectable parents, in the small town of Lowtown, Lancashire, 
England, A. D. 1596. Of his early childhood nothing of 
interest is narrated. At that period schools were not abun- 
dant, and such as existed were, for the most part, miserable 
apologies merely for schools, where knowledge was rather 
bruised into the head than clearly and felicitously taught. 
One of these dens was kept open at the village of Win wick, 
where boys were received and put through the meager 
course of study. At this school Richard was placed at the 
proper age by his parents ; but his labors were found so 
"painful," on account of the severities of the pedagogue, 
that he entreated to be released from the further pursuit of 
his studies. From this purpose, however, he was dissuaded 
by his father, who encouraged him to persevere; and to 
this firmness, probably, the world is indebted for the serv- 
ices of the American Mathers. It is evidence of the profi- 
ciency of young Mather in his studies that at their close his 
rigid paster recommended him as principal of a school near 
Liverpool. Here he remained several years in the faithful 
and efficient discharge of his duties. It was here also that 
he was awakened and became connected with the Church. 
The principal means of his awakening was the strict and 
holy life of Mr. Aspinwall, the gentleman with whom he 
boarded. "The exemplary walk of that holy man caused 
many fears to arise in his soul that he was out of the way," 
He also read the book of one Harrison, showing how far a 
reprobate may go in the things of religion^ which brought 
him to the cross and showed him the way of pardon. Afber 
his conversion Mr. Mather felt convinced that it was his 
duty to preach the Gospel. 

In order to prepare himself in the best manner for so 
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great a work his school was relinquished, and he entered the 
University of Oxford. His continuance at Oxford could 
not have been more than two years, for in 1618, when <mly 
twenty-two years of age, he returned to his old residence, 
not as a schoolmaster, but as a clergyman of the Establish- 
ed Church. In connection with several others, he was or- 
dained by Dr. Morton, Bishop of Chester. At the conclu- 
sion of the ordination the bishop, taking him aside, addressed 
him in the following remarkable manner: "I have an ear- 
nest request unto you, Mr. Mather, and you must not deny 
me ; it is that you will pray for me. I know the prayers 
of such as fear God avail much, and I take you to be one of 
that number." In 1624, two years after his settlement, 
' Mr. Mather was married to an excellent lady, a Miss Holt, 
who participated in his joys and sorrows for more than 
thirty years. 

Mr. Mather seems to have been one of those pious and 
laborious ministers with whom the Church of England has 
^een so often blessed. His labors were abundant, not only 
among his own flock but in destitute neighborhoods that lay 
contiguous. He seized on all rare occasions, like funerals, 
to make an impression favorable to religion ; for he then 
had those that seldom heard the Gospel, and at a season 
and under circumstances likely to open the mind to ^nvic- 
tion by the truth. For the same reason he often preached 
on those holidays that brought a great multitude of people 
together, because there was then " an opportunity to cast 
the net among an abundance of fish." At such seasons great 
multitudes were drawn together that never heard the Gos- 
pel in churches ; and in this Mr. Mather pursued the course 
adopted, at a later date, by the Wesleys and Whitefield ; a 
method of doing good often objected to, but one that every 
wise man vfill adopt as opportunity presents. As might 
have been anticipated, this course of faithful toil aroused the 
opposition of a class of men that care more about the form 
than the substance of religion, and much more about their 
ease than about either. 
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. After remaining pastor fifteen years, complaints of non- 
conformity were lodged against him, and he was accordingly 
suspended from the ministry. By the intercession of friends 
this suspension was, after a few months, removed, but soon 
renewed again with greater severity, so that he became con- 
vinced that he must either leave his ministry or his native 
laad. yhis state of things set him to study Church polity 
by the aid of such men as Cartwright, t^arker, Baines, and 
Ames, and the result, as might have been anticipated under 
the circumstances, was that he became a firm believer in 
the Congr^ational mode of Church government, of which 
he henceforth became an expounder and defender. 

But the state of things in England forbad the further exer- 
cise of the fiinctions of his ministry, and his eyes naturally 
turned to the New World, where feeble colonies had been 
established of like &ith and for conscience^ Near a hundred 
clei^jrmen in the Church of England, vf% ire told, left about 
this time, and became pastors of Churches in America. 
Among these was the subject of this sketch. Fleeing be- 
fore his persecutors, who were in close pursuit of him, he- 
embarked in May, and landed in Boston the next August, 
after escaping fearful perils in the deep. 

Dorchester a little before this had been settled by Rev. 
John Warham and his Church, many of whom, however, 
soon emigrated to Windsor in Connecticut, leaving but a 
scattered remnant behind, who were as sheep without a 
shepherd. Mr. Mather collected this handful and was set- 
tled over them as their pastor, a position which he continued 
to hold till the day of his death. The various incidents of 
his pastorate need not be repeated ; only a few more not- 
able circumstances being required in a sketch like this. As 
a preacher he was not popular, in the sense of having any- 
thing captivating in his manner or style of delivery ; but he 
was a sound and earnest preacher, pouring forth from a 
warm heart, in a plain and solid style, the substantial truths 
of the Gospel. He took with the common people, and was 
hence a useful man. It was this quality that drew from the 
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Rev. Mr. Hooker the remaz^ ^My Brother Haiber is s 
mighty man«^^ He was instrumental in the ooarendon c^ 
many souls, both here and in England. 

A hearer of Mr. Mather, speaking of events that took 
place in Dorchester soon after his settlement, says : " In 
those days did God manifest his presence among us in con- 
verting many souls, and gathering his di^ar ones into Church 
fellowship by solemn covenant. Our hearts were taken off 
from old Enghuid and set upon heaven. The discourse, not 
only of the agiid, hut also of the youth, was not, * IIow shall 
we ^o to Enghuid?' but, 'IIow shall wo go to heaven? 
Have I grace or no?' O, the many tears that have been 
shed at such times in the Dorchester meeting-house, both 
by those who dechired the work of God on the soul and'by 
them that heard it ! " 

Mr. Mather lived at a period when earnest discussion on 
Church government was the order of the day. The doc- 
trines of the Church seem not at that time to have been dis- 
turbed. Dr. Pond will have it that they were settled on a 
firm btusis and necvled no further disturbance ; but in reality 
they had not y(;t reachc^d them. They were breaking 
through th(i hedge, and came out into that field in due time. 
For discussions of this nature always precede those of a 
doctrinal chanw-ter, as lying nearer the surface and being of 
easier com[)reliension. Hie field is first fi»nced and then 
cultivated. This was the case in the Primitive Church, as 
it has bei^n in ev(»ry reform since that day ; the <loetrinefl 
pn^ached by the apostles were> f(!W and in a general form ; 
tlies(»- were developed in later days wlien the intellect of the 
(/Inirch had been whittled by those conflicts that greater 
leisure affordiid. But matters of Chunrh order w(>re on the 
tapis b(^fi)re the close of the Scriptun*- canon ; the mind of 
the body reached th(^se first. So with Puritanism ; so, too, 
hjus it been with Methodism. The past c(Mitury has been 
spent in defining, modifying, and defending our polity ; and 
as tliis has now got tolerably well settled, we may antici- 
pate for the next century an earnest and able reconsideration 
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of the doctrines that lie at the basis of our theology. In our 
past course we have but been following the ordinary track 
of the human mind. 

But to return to Mr. Mather. He entered into those dis- 
cussions with heart and zeal, and was omMidered as a piince 
among his brethren in the performaiMe of the duty j of 
which we have evidence in the fact that his services Vere in 
continual requisition in resolving and defending points of 
this nature. In the synods of the time also he held a prom- 
inent place, having been a member of every one convened 
in New England during his residence here. With his own 
hands he is said to have drawn up the Cambridge Platform 
of Discipline, which was adopted in 1648. 

The fact of his familiarity with synods, and the circum- 
stance that he was actually moderator of an ecclesiastical 
council at the time of his death, led one of his brethren to 
write for him the following epitaph : " Vixerat in synodis ; 
moritur moderator in illis " — ^he lived among synods, and 
died the moderator of one. 

With all his activity, Mr. Mather was a studious man, 
devoting a part of each day to his books or pen. " Only 
the morning before he died he importuned his friends to 
take him into his study where he had not been for several 
weeks, and where he remarked, "My usual work and my 
books expect me ; is it not a lamentable thing that I should 
lose so much time ? " 

It has often been thought that .good men have premon- 
itions of their departure. This ieems to have been so, to 
some extent, in this case. His last sermon, delivered while 
in good health, was founded on the passage : " Now I am 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand," etc. 2 Timothy, iv, 6-8. A sermon was also pre- 
pared, but not piigached, on 2 Corinthians, v, 1 : " We know 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, we 
have a building of God," etc. His sufferings, though not 
protracted, were quite severe, but were endured in great 
patience. He died in peace, April 22, 1669, at the age of 
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of the doctrines that lie at the basis of our theology. In our 
past course we have but been following the ordinary track 
of the human mind. 

But to return to Mr. Mather. He entered into those dis- 
cussions with heart and zeal, and was considered as a prince 
among his brethren in the performance of the duty ; of 
which we have evidence in the fact that his services were in 
continual requisition in resolving and defending points of 
this nature. In the synods of the time also he held a prom- 
inent place, having been a member of every one convened 
in New England during his residence here. With his own 
hands he is said to have drawn up the Cambridge Platform 
of Discipline, which was adopted in 1648. 

The fact of his familiarity with synods, and the circum- 
stance that he was actually moderator of an ecclesiastical 
council at the time of his death, led one of his brethren to 
write for him the following epitaph : " Vixerat in synodis ; 
moriiur moderator in illis " — ^he lived among synods, and 
died the moderator of one. 

With all his activity, Mr. Mather was a studious man, 
devoting a part of each day to his books or pen. " Only 
the morning before he died he importuned his friends to 
take him into his study where he had not been for several 
weeks, and where he remarked, "My usual work and my 
books expect me ; is it not a lamentable thing that I should 
lose so much time % " 

It has often been thought that good men have premon- 
itions of their departure. This seems to have been so, to 
some extent, in this case. His last sermon, delivered while 
in good health, was founded on the passage : " Now I am 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand," etc. 2 Timothy, iv, 6-8. A sermon was also pre- 
pared, but not piigached, on 2 Corinthians, v, 1 : " We know 
that if our earthly house of this tabernacle be dissolved, we 
have a building of God," etc. His sufferings, though not 
protracted, were quite severe, but were endured in great 
patience. He died in peace, April 22, 16G9, at the age of 
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seyentj-three^ bmog labored in tbe mimstrj fear more tiban 
fifty years/ 

About twenty years before lus death Mr, Mather was caU- 

jgd 10 part Willi ids oompanion. She died with the foHowing 

w(H!d| on her lips : ^jSff^ hath not seen, nor ear heard, nei- 

liieit flsve entered Mirthe heart of man, the things that Grod 

hath pr^Mffed for them that love him." 

In a second marriage he was united with the widow of 
the venerable CottodJ of Boston, who survived him. 

By his first marriage Mr. Mather had four sons, who en- 
tered the ministry and held honorable places in this noble 
family succession. 

The eldest of these was Samuel, bom May, 1626, and 
graduated at Harvard 1643, passing thence to England, his 
native country, where he spent several years. He was set- 
tled at Gravesend and at Exeter, and from that place he 
passed to Oxford as chaplain of Magdalen College. In 1655, 
in company with several others, he passed over to Ireland 
as chaplain to Henry Cromwell, and was, as a result, settled 
at Dublin, over an Independent Church. But the restora- 
tion of Charles II., in 1660, brought disturbance into his 
flock, and led him to return to England, where he spent two 
years, at the close of which he returned to Dublin and 
founded an Independent Church, to which he conthiued to 
niinister till the close of his life. 

Mr. Samuel Mather was a man of excellent spirit, of fine 
education, a good preacher, and honored servant of God in 
his day. His mind possessed a serious turn from a child, 
so that he might almost afford an illustration of the remark 
of an Arabian commentator on the Koran, who reported of 
.John Baptist, that when a child he said *'he was not 
sent into the world to sport." After he graduated at Cam- 
bridge he spent a few years there as tutor, very greatly be- 
loved by the pupils. At his closing lecture there were few, 
or no dry eyes. 

A second son was Nathaniel, bom 1630. He also gradu- 
ated at Harvard, and, like his brother, passed to the land of 
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his birth. He was presented to a liviiM^ by Protector 
Cromwell, in Barnstable, from which, howevev, he waa 
ejected in 1662, by the famous act of imiformity. He then 
passed to Holland, thence to Dublin, to take eharge of the 
congregation gathered by his brother; but soon being dis- 
turbed he went to London and became one of the lecturers 
at Pinnei's Hall. A volume of those lectures, as also some 
other works of his, were given to the public. He died in 

London, and was buried in Bunhill Fields. 

3 
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ROGER WILLIAMS. 



As frequently happens to benefactors of the race, portions 
of the history of the founder of Rhode Island are involved 
in great obscurity. Especially is this true of his early life, 
previous to his emigration to America, which we know only 
by tradition, and that often of the most unreliable character. 
From these scanty gleanings it may be gathered that he 
was bom in Wales about the year 1698, and that his child- 
hood was distinguished by those rare mental and moral 
qualities that marked his riper age. Assuming the credi- 
bility of these traditions, the lad was early taken under the 
patronage of Sir Edward Coke, who, after the requisite pre- 
paratory study, sent him to Oxford for the purpose of secur- 
ing the advantages of the university. His name is not to be 
found on the books of the university, and the whole tradition 
may be doubted, since Sir Edward himself was a graduate 
of Cambridge, whither, if anywhere, he would have been 
likely to have sent Williams. However doubtful this inci- 
dent, it seems more probable that under the tuition of his 
great patron he commenced the study of the law ; but as 
that was an age in which grave theological questions were 
disturbing the public mind in England, the legal profession 
was relinquished for that of the ministry, as a sphere more 
congenial to his tastes and habits. Already had he entered 
upon that course of reflection which ultimated in his broad 
views oA liberty of conscience, or " soul liberty," as he chose 
to call it. The subject was still of course seen but in dim 
outline. Standing yet on the same platform with the Puri- 
tans, his eye discerned fields for new conquests in the dis- 
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tance, although those fields were not accurately measured 
and staked off for occupancy. That was to be the work of 
his life — to define the metes and boundaries of the civil law 
as related to the higher authority of conscience. This, how- 
ever, was not recognized by him as the mission of his life. 
He was not conscious of possessing any superior light, but 
supposed himself advocating a doctrine common to the 
whole body of Puritans. With his compeers had he grasped 
the principle of private judgment on which the Reformation 
and Protestantism are based ; but the Puritans stopped half 
way, while Williams pursued the subject to its legitimate 
results. Starting from a common point, the Baptist out- 
stripping his comrades, reached the goal in a single journey, 
leaving them to wander forty years in the wilderness before 
entering the land of promise. They proclaimed a liberty 
for themselves; Williams for all mankind. They talked 
of conscience as our Southern philanthropists do of slavery ; 
they would secure it liberty, provided it was so prepared as 
to be able properly to use that liberty ; while he recognized 
freedom as the only safe and proper method of training the 
conscience for the execution of its functions. The Puritans, 
like many of our democrats, had been warmed into life by 
sentiments they neither dared broadly to avow nor follow 
out to their logical sequences ; but Williams held no princi- 
ple which he was unwilling to proclaim to the world, or the 
fruits of which he would not permit the world to enjoy. 

Such was the young man who, in 1630, sailed for America, 
and afler a tempestuous voyage of sixty-six days, arrived at 
Boston on the 5th of February, 1631. He is now in the 
thirty-second year of his age, in the full maturity of his 
powers, having attained a reputation for piety, zeal, and 
eloquence, which had spread widely in the Old World and 
preceded him in the New. His arrival at Boston was hailed 
by the colonists as a valuable accession to their Churches 
and young commonwealth. He is welcomed by George 
WintAorp in his journal as " a godly minister " from whom 
they might expect no inconsiderable aid. Little did they 
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antidpate tfie stirtliiig dootrines be would adTOoate, nor did 
he gather an i&ttm&tkm of the singular destinj that awaited 
him amid the lu^oim wildemess to whioh he had migrated ! 

A few weeks after his arrival Mr. Williams was invited 
by the inhabitants of Salem to become the associate of Rev. 
Mr. Skelton in the pastorate, a request with which he com- 
plied. Before the arrangement however was perfected, the 
magistrates of the colony had ascertained the nature and 
tendency of his doctrines, and immediately interposed their 
remonstrances to prevent the settlement. 

The charges alleged agaiafet him by the authorities were : 
1. His refusal to join with the congregation at Boston be- 
cause they would not declare their repentance for having 
communed with the Church of England previous to their 
emigration. 2. That he had " declared his opinion that the 
magistrate might not punish a breach of the Sabbath nor 
any other offense that was a breach of the first table." 

The second of these charges, it will be perceived, involves 
his doctrine of " soul liberty," and hence touches the very 
core of those difficulties that during so many years disturbed 
the quiet of the colony. His positions have long since been 
adopted by the descendants of those patriarchs of Massachu- 
setts Bay, and the assumption of the doctrines of the Puritans 
of that day on this point would be now accounted heresy by 
their sons as fully as those of Williams then were by the 
sires. The tables so completely turned now were thus 
greatly disturbed. The struggle for an advance in Puritan 
or rather Protestant principles of freedom was in the crisis. 
That struggle was productive of glorious fruits. The opinion 
of Roger Williams, which was then urged in proof of his un- 
suitableness for the ministrv, has become the common senti- 
ment of the American people, and is fast spreading over the 
civilized world, everywhere in its progress affording peace 
to the distracted elements of society, and placing on a secure 
basis the institutions both of government and religion. 

Mr. Williams, having already removed to Salem, was 
settled ovet the Church, notwithstanding the remonstranoe 
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of the magistrates. On the 18th of the following May, after 
having been duly propounded, he was admitted a freeman 
of the colony, and took the usual oath of allegiance. With 
these demonstrations of regard for the welfare of the colony, 
it might be supposed that Williams would have been allowed 
to pursue his noiseless course as the pastor of the flock that 
had chosen him. In " civil things " he scrupulously obeyed 
the authorities, was quiet, virtuous, enterprising, displaying 
precisely the character that a young colony usually seeks. 
But the men of Massachusetts Bay were severe in their 
theological notions. With them that state was not designed 
to promote, in connection with the physical wellbeing of 
the people, the freedom of the conscience, but to uphold and 
disseminate their creed. This creed had induced them to 
leave the Old World, and it couH hardly be expected, now 
they were escaped to the wilderness, that they would open 
the doors to all kinds of freethinking in religious matters. 
It was dangerous to allow one among them who did not 
think according to the orthodox formulas; and as Roger 
Williams stoutly refused to do this, it was deemed prudent 
for him to leave the colony. He accordingly departed to 
the neighboring colony of Plymouth, where he was cordially 
welcomed by the governor and inhabitants. Although of 
the same stock, and embracing the same creed as those of 
the Bay, the sentiments of the people of Plymouth were 
ever more liberal and generous. This fact may have been 
the result of their residence for a season on the continent 
where, away from the civil and religious strifes that rent 
the mother country, the fervors of their zeal had time to 
cool, affording free scope to reason and common sense. 

Goverftr Bradford says his teaching " was well approved 
for the benefit whereof," and adds : " I shall bless God, and 
am thankful to him ever for his sharpest reproofs and 
admonitions, so far as they agreed with truth." These senti- 
ments of the chief magistrate met the approbation of the 
people. The Church, which at that time was nearly identical 
with the State, invited him to become associated with their 



teaeher in tlie pastoral office, to whidi he gaTe Ms assent 
and for about two years gave his att^tion to tiiose duties. 
bi the mean time it gradually became eyid^it that Roger 
Williams was a step in advance of the flock* he taught, espe- 
cially in regard to his doctrine of soul liberty — a doctrine 
which the colonists would not disturb, but one with whose 
importance they were so slightly impressed that they dis- 
liked to have it disturb them. It seemed impossible for 
Williams to maintain a quiet ministry, because that implies 
a ministry which is a mere reflection of the popular senti- 
ment, while he thought for himself, and that very vigorously, 
and endeavored in his public teaching to mold the people to 
his sentiments. As the doctrine of religious freedom was one 
on which he laid great stress, not only from his personal rela- 
tions to it, but also from its intrinsic value as a regulator 
and pacificator of society, he could not refrain from giving 
utterance to his sentiments. It may also be supposed that 
his zeal and discretion, in the deliverances of his notions, 
were not at that vigorous period of life always duly tempered 
by wisdom and prudence. And in, addition, to this, his affec- 
tions seem never to have united him to this new people as 
they had to those of his first choice. This attachment to 
the people of Salem was mutual. They found in Williams 
the cherished teacher whose sentiments and feelings were 
responsive to their own. And as they sent him about this 
time an invitation to return and resume his pastoral duties 
among them, he hastened back to the city of peace. 

The opposition of the magistrates continued unmodified ; 
but the Church at Salem, of which the fearless and fiery 
Endicott was a leading member, determined to exercise 
their right despite the civil authorities. Williamftontinued 
his prophesying for a few months under protest, when the 
Rev. Mr. Skelton, the senior pastor, died, leaving the office 
vacant. With their affection for Williams, the people did 
not long hesitate as to the choice of a successor to their 
venerated minister. In spite of all the efforts of the author- 
ities at Boston to prevent it, he was duly installed as the 
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pastor of the Church, an act of disobedience tbej seem to 
have thought would soon be foi^otten, or at least overlook- 
ed. But they had not acciurately estimated the leaders of 
that band who had settled at the Bay, of whom Winthrop 
was the acknowledged chief. They were not to be so 
easily thwarted in their purposes of exterminating heresy. 
AYilliams and his Church were dogged by these guardians 
of the £uth till the one succumbed to their authority, and 
the other fled for refuge to the savages of the wilderness. 

While residing at Plymouth, Williams had written a 
treatise, designed only for the eye of the magistrates, and 
which was never published, on the tenure by which the 
Calvinists held their lands in Alnerica ; and he had argued 
that an English patent could not invalidate the rights of the 
native inhabitants. The opinion sounded, at first, like 
treason against the cherished charter of the colony. It must 
be confessed that his enemies were straitened for proofs 
of his heresy, to be obliged to rake up the old manuscript, 
which was of the nature of a private transaction, and one 
too lying beyond their lawful jurisdiction; but being 
brought forward as evidence against him, Williams, desirous 
to promote peace, and to hold friendly relations with the 
authorities of the colony, not only offered to bum the manu- 
script, but so eflectually explained its purport to the 
courts that they applauded his temper, and declared *^ that 
the matters were not so evil as at first they seemed." 

But the principles of Roger Williams led him into per- 
petual collision with the clergy and the government of Mas- 
sachusetts. The whole controversy finally turned on u 
tract of land lying upon Marblehead Neck, which was 
claimed by the people of Salem, but was refused by the 
government, for the avowed reason that they had proved 
refiractory in persisting to settle Williams against their 
remonstrance. On observing such a gross violation of offi- 
cial fidelity and, propriety, the people of Salem grew indig- 
nant, and in conjunction with their pastor, " wrote letters of 
admonition to the Churches whereof any of the magistrates 
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wen membeni, tliat thej knight admonisb Uie msgtstmtas of 
tbdr injustke." This appeal to ^e people against the 
offidals onljr seined to increase their hcdj indignaUoii 
against men who had Tehttrred to question their proceedings. 
The court, so far from recognizing the democratic principle 
which refers the ultimate decision of all political questions 
to the people, proceeded to execute their designs in opposi- 
tion to a large class of the people. The act of Williams and 
his Church seemed to them no less than open rebellion against 
authority, and at the next meeting of the court the deputies 
for Salem were deprived of their seats till the letter should 
be satisfactorily explained, and an apology made for th^r 
participation in its authorship^and doctrines. The town of 
Salem submitted to the disfranchisement, and its deputies 
made the apology which was demanded, though not till Mr. 
Endicott, the principal deputy, had suffered imprisonment for 
his adherence to the doctrines of the letter. Williams then 
addressed a letter to his Church, urging them to renounce all 
communion with the other Churches of the colony ; but they 
had been humbled by the procedure of the magistrates, and 
refused further to follow the views of their teacher. 

Williams, now left to contend alone against the court and 
the clergy, was called to Boston to answer for his conduct. 
He was here, therefore, before tiie highest tribunal of the 
colony, charged with the crime of maintaining the following 
dangerous opinions : '"1. That the magistrate ought not to 
punish the breach of the first table, otherwise than in such 
cases as did disturb the civil peace. 2. That he ought not 
to tender an oath to an unregenerate man. 3. That he 
ought not to pray with such. 4. That a man ought not to 
give thanks after sacrament nor afler meat." 

The proceedings of the trial, which partook rather of the 
character of an inquisition than of a civil courts were marked 
by the greatest extravagance. Neither witnesses nor 
counsel were admitted. " In all the colon v there were none 
to raise a question of jurisdiction, save only the individual 
accused; and in raising this question his very crime con- 
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sisted." After a long and animated debate the court decided 
to give him and the Church at Salem one year, or until the 
next assembling of the court, to consider of the matter," and 
then either to give satisfaction or to expect the sentence." 
Upon a man of his material it could not be expected that 
lapse of time would produce any material change. The 
court assembled the next year. Williams was summoned to 
appear before it, and finding that he persisted in the main- 
tenance of his • views, the court proceeded to pass the act 
of banishment. The following is the record : " Whereas 
Mr. Roger Williams, one of the elders of the Church of 
Salem, hath broached and divulged divers new and danger- 
ous opinions against the authority of magistrates ; as also 
writ letters of defamation both of the magistrates and 
Churches here, and that before any conviction, and still 
maintaineth the same without any retraction ; it is therefore 
ordered that the said Williams shall depart out of this 
jurisdiction within six weeks, now next ensuing, which if he 
neglect to perform, it shall be lawful for the governor and 
two of the magistrates to send him to some place out of this 
jurisdiction, not to return any more without license from the 
court." 

This act of banishment was passed in November, and the 
idea of sending forth a minister amid the severities of win- 
ter, produced such a reaction in the public sentiment that it 
was deemed prudent to allow the culprit to remain till the 
ensuing spring. After the lapse of a few weeks, however, 
the authorities began to grow nervous from the presence of 
such a restless spirit among them, especially as they had 
learned that many of the inhabitants of Salem intended to 
follojv him beyond the bounds of the colony, and form a 
new settlement, in which the opinions of the banished man 
should hold sway. Seeing at a glance that such a colony 
would be a troublesome neighbor, they resolved to nip the 
plan in its incipiency. Accordingly officers were dispatched 
to seize Williams and place him on board a ship then lying 
in the port, which was about to sail for Europe. But 
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ha{^y for the fortunes of Amerioa> die himtod dergymaa 
had escaped five days before the aniyal of the offioem. 
Advised by Winthrop, who the year bc^Rure had been mip- 
plaBted in the chief magistracy by Thomas Dudley, to pro- 
ceed to the country of the Narragansetts, as a favorable 
position for a settlement, and lying beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Massachusetts colony, he received the counsel as 
providential. 

It was now the heart of winter, cold, cheerless, and the 
earth mantled with deep snows. Hardly any scene can*be 
pictured more gloomy and forbidding than the one presented 
before Williams. How few are the hearts that for the sake 
of cherished principles would have braved the dangers, 
made the sacrifices, endured the privations that lay before this 
apostle of liberty of conscience ! Behind him was he leaving 
his own comfortable home, his wife, children, and civilized 
society, while before him stretched out an interminable wil- 
demess, inhabited only by wild beasts and savage men. 
Nor was the least forbidding part of it the severities of the 
season. Most men would, at this point, have hesitated, and 
if they had not relinquished the undertaking, would, at 
least, have looked anxiously for their place of abode, their 
means of subsistence, their protection amid the perils of the 
wilderness. But Williams was of that admirable make, 
that he never stopped to parley when once he discovered 
the only path that conscience could tread. Like the father 
of the faithful, he went forth he knew not whither, but 
trusting to the guidance of Divine Providence, he plunged 
into the forest, and made his way for weeks toward the 
country of the Narragansetts. How changed the scene 
since Williams wandered over that region! Where the 
somber forest, the lair of the wild beasts, and the wigwams 
of the savages were, are now found the homes of civilized 
life, the outspread fields clothed with grain, the marts of 
trade, the hum of a busy and happy population. The rail- 
car now takes us in a few hours over the space that he trod 
for Nvearv days. 
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But few of the uiddents of this solitary journey have 
oome down to us. That his sufferings, however, were great 
cannot be doubted. "I was sorely tossed," says he, " for 
fourteen weeks in a bitter winter season, not knowing what 
bread or bed did mean ;" and long ere the return of spring 
must he have perished, had he not found friends among the 
Indians. " These ravens," said he, " fed! me in the wilder- 
ness." ^ While at Plymouth he gave some attention to their 
language, and formed an acquaintance with individuals of the 
different tribes bordering that colony, which proved espe- 
cially serviceable in the present exigency. Pressing on to 
the south, he reached Mount Hope, the residence of Massi- 
soit, the famous chief of the Pokanokets; and as he ap- 
proached his lodge, the savage recognized him as the 
teacher with whom he had met at Plymouth, and received 
him with many tokens of kindness. Among other favors 
he granted him a tract of land on the Seekonk River, " to 
which, at the opening of spring, he repaired and began to 
build and plant." At this place he was joined by many 
of his frienda from Salem, and here he began to think his 
wanderings had terminated, and that with the friends who 
had chosen to share his exile, he should be able to plant a 
new colony which should afford freedom of opinion to all. 
But scarcely had the first dwelling been raised and the com 
planted, when the Governor of Plymouth wrote him, ad- 
monishing him that his stakes were within the lines of their 
territory. This letter was from the admirable Winslow, 
who entertained friendly feelings toward the new-comer, 
and had written only to prevent future disputes, assuring 
him that if he would remove just to the other side of the 
water, he should remain unmolested, having the country 
before him. 

Williams, who was now desirous of peace, profited by 
iiiis friendly advice, and removed a few miles to the west, 
stopping at a place since made famous as the site of the 
citv of Providence. "A little to the north of the center of 
the city, the spring is still pointed out which drew the at- 
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tention of ike humble voyagers from Seekoi^k.** Here, afkr 
80 many wanderings, was the weary exile to find a homo, 
^md to lay the foundations of a dty ^duoh should be a fer- 
petual memorial of his pious gratitude to the superintending 
Providence, that had guided him to that spot. How changed 
is the scene in the lapse of a hundred years ! "Art and 
wealth have covered with their beautiful mansions the hilj- 
side that rose in luxuriant verdure before him ; and learn- 
ing has erected her halls upon its summit. The solitary 
place has become a thickly peopled city, the abode of wealth 
and elegance ; and instead of the deep silence of nature that 
then reigned over the scene, there are' now heard over hill 
and plain and water, the hum of the spindle, the bustle of 
trade, and the cheerful murmurs of busy life."* 

Here Williams found himself in the midst of the red men 
of the forest, far from the homes of civilization, and unpro- 
tected from the assaults of the savage. On the one side, 
comprised in what are now the counties of Bristol and Ply- 
mouth, resided the Pequots, while on the other, in what is 
now the state of Rhode Island, dwelt the tribe of the shy 
but powerful Narragansetts. The latter were especially 
dangerous. Wilder, fiercer than any of the other tribes, 
they had never maintained intimate relations with the 
whites. They were, in fact, averse to coming in contact 
with the Europeans ; and perhaps no man among the 
New England colonists succeeded so well as Mr. Williams 
in gaining their confidence. Always treating them kindly, 
he wa«J sure, in return, of their protection, and was cordially, 
though with a species of reserve peculiar to the tribe, re- 
ceived among them whenever he chose to pay them a visit. 
It was by these repeated visits that he obtained a knowledge 
of their rude and difficult language, specimens of which are 
still to be found in the " Key " written by Williams, and 
especially in the Indian Bible of Eliot, of which only a few 
copies remain. This was the foundation language' of all the 
New England tribes, the others being mere dialects, or bear- 

* Professor Gammell. 
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ing the same relation to it that the languages of southern 
Slid western Europe do to thp Latin ; hence could the indi- 
vidual who had mastered its rude elements converse with 
the natives all over the East and far down into the middle 
states. This, however, was an achievement which few white 
men ever made ; even Eliot, who spent his life in endeavor- 
ing to convey the Grospel to them in their own tongue, 
was never able perfectly to express Christian ideas in those 
endless words and the unique structure of that grand but 
wild speech. It is supposed that Williams succeeded better 
tlian the Indian apostle in this endbavor. So accurate was 
his information, that he wrote treaties in the language, 
preaching to thp people during all the latter part of his life, 
and even prepared a key or grammar of the language, which 
stiU affords the most accurate information in regard to it 
extant. 

Of course an individual maintaining this position between 
the savages and the whites must be an important auxiliary 
or obstacle to the neighboring colonies ; he could aid them 
in the adjustment of their feuds, or could stir up new strifes 
which would give the new settlers infinite • trouble. We 
might naturally have anticipated that a man who had re- 
ceived the severe treatment which he had experienced at the 
hands of the magistrates, would have retaliated when once 
his own position had been rendered secure and the opportu- 
niify to do harm presented itself. The magistrates of the 
Bay had done Williams great wrong ; but he, in future days, 
never exhibited in return a revengeful spirit, though the oc- 
casion often presented when he might have done them severe 
and lasting injury. 

In the year 1636 the Pequots, having grown jealous of 
the whites, whose settlements encroached upon their terri- 
tory, determined to begin a war of extermination. Not 
•able to prosecute so arduous a labor unassisted, they en- 
deavored to form a league with the other tribes. The exam- 
ple of the powerful Narragansetts would be /likely to shape 
the plans of tiie otiier tribes, and tiiere was but one white man 
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who coold infiaeiioe the coundls of that waiiike bsnd. At 
this criticai period the autl)orit|e8 of Maanchuset^ Bay sent 
to Roger Williams, requesting his mediation to efibot a rap- 
ture of the league and to gain the Narragansetts to their 
side. The mission was one attended with personal exposure, 
and with the prospect of alienating the Pequots, with whom 
he was in friendly relations ; but this nobl^ man did not 
hesitate. Proceeding to the lodge of the sachem, he met the 
youthful and fiery deputies from the Pequot nation, burning 
to wreak their vengeance on the whites. The chiefs of the 
Narragansetts were upon the point of acceding to the re- 
quest when the pale pacificator arrived. Remaining here 
three days in constant danger of death from the tomahawk 
of his enemies, he succeeded in thwarting the plans of the 
belligerent messengers and in stipulating a treaty of peace 
between that tribe and the whites. 

At a subsequent date a like service was performed by 
Mr. Williams, on the occurrence of King Philip's war. 
This ambitious and wily chief of the Pakanokets endeavor- 
ed to league the whole savage race in New England against 
the colonies. Williams was now far advanced in life, but 
shrank not from the toil and danger of the war. Besides 
the advice he gave on the occasion, he formed a company in 
Providence, in which he served as captain. And when the 
foe approached the city, Williams is said to have taken his 
staff and gone forth to meet them in the hope of appeasing 
their wrath, as he had done on so many occasions. But the 
aged chiefs met him at a distance, and af\;er assuring him 
of their friendship, declared that their young braves were 
too highly exasperated to render it safe for him to allow 
himself among them. On this assurance he returned to 
the fort, and saw the town reduced to ashes. This war ter- 
minated only with the death of Philip, and after having cost 
the colonies much blood and treasure. 

In consideration of such valuable services to the people of 
the Bay, it would be supposed that those iron hearts that had 
banished him would now relent and at least revoke the de> 
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cree by which he was exiled. They owed their lives, per- 
haps the continued existence of their state, to this man. If 
he had displayed the magnanimity that could rise above 
revenge, ought they not to exhibit the equally noble spirit 
of retracting an error? For a time this feeling obtained in 
the colony, and the governor even went so far as to recom- 
inend this procedure ; but his motion, not being seconded by 
the other authorities, fell to the ground. The act of banish- 
ment remained on their statute books, and their greatest 
benefactor was not allowed to tread the soil he had preserved 
from the scourge of the red man. 

Nor was this the only injury he suffered at their hands. 
They persisted in ignoring the very existence of this " colony 
of conscience." At one time the court pretended to daim 
jurisdiction over the whole territory of Rhode Island, and 
actually undertook to punish those who had fled from them 
to this asylum in the wilderness. These claims, though 
treated in a temperate spirit, were never allowed by the 
inhabitants. A confederation was afterward formed between 
all the other colonies' of New England, but that of Provi- 
dence was invidiously excluded. These vexatious proceedings 
induced the people to request Williams to proceed to the 
mother country, for the purpose of obtaining a charter for 
the colony. The proposal was accepted, and he proceeded 
to England. The " Great Rebellion " was now at its height ; 
the Long Parliament was in full blast, and Cromwell at 
the head of the nation. Here he met many of those noble 
spirits that gave character to the nation in the days of the 
Commonwealth — Cromwell, Warwick, Vane, and Hampden. 
Among the commoners that sat at the Council Board was 
Vane, formerly governor of Massachusetts, the friend of 
Williams, and his illustriou& compeer in advocating the doc- 
trines of religious freedom. From him he obtained no in- 
considerable assistance in prosecuting his errand, which re- 
sulted in the attainment of a charter for the " Providence 
Plantations, in the Narragansett Bay, in New England." 
The instrument, bearing date March 14, 1644, conveyed to 
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the inbabitacts of those towns full powor to adopt such Ik 
form of oivil government, and ^to make and*ordiki such 
civil laws and constitutions as thaj, or iiie greatest part of 
them shall, by £ree eons^t, agree tmto.^ The charter dis- 
tinctly recognized the principle on which the colony was 
founded, and which the inhabitants had carefully cherished — 
that government should concern civil things alone, and within 
this sphere it iipposed no limitation save that the ordinances 
that might be adopted should not conflict with the laws of 
England. 

Previous to the attainment of this charter the people of 
Providence had been bound together by a single article, 
which all were required to sign, and the purport of which 
was, that the majority in all " civil things " should rule, while 
in mere matters of opinion each man should be left to the 
dictates of his own conscience. With such a regulation, 
which really left each to follow his own inclination, the new 
colony became the place of refuge for all sorts of consciences, 
as well as for those who had no conscience at all. It used 
to be observed, that if any man had lost his conscience, he 
would be sure to find it again by going to Providence. This 
state of things gave a severe test to the principles of Williams, 
and often produced commotions among the people. A few 
years after the charter was obtained, there appeared among 
them one Coddington, a restless, unmanageable spirit, who 
opposed all government, and because he failed to obtain the 
countenance of the inhabitants of Providence, fled to the 
island of Rhode Island, where Samuel Gorton, another im- 
practicable character, had formed a settlement. Thence 
Coddington passed to England, and by some means succeeded 
in obtaining the revocation of the charter of Providence, and 
a commission vesting the government in himself This 
again called forth Williams, who was empowered by the 
people to proceed to the Court of the Protector to secure 
the charter. While in England the commission which had 
been given to Coddington was revoked, and the charter re- 
stored till the whole matter could be adjusted. In the mean 
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time liie different towns were ordered to submit to tJie oom- 
jDOa iilgalatioiis ; but the dissension had now become so 
great tEat this seemed impossible. In the mean time WiU- 
iams, leaving the business concerning the charter in the 
hands of his associates, returned to New England. He bore 
an order from the Protector to the authorities of Massa- 
chusetts, requiring them to allow him to pass through their 
territory unmolested. This was respected by the govern- 
ment, but the court did not till two years later enter it on 
their records. 

The dissensions, which had grown to be almost incurable, 
proved a source of great trial and affliction to the founder 
of the colony. He exerted his utmost endeavors to allay 
the strife, and after repeated exertions succeeded. Hie 
several towns came together under one government, and 
chose Williams himself to the chief magistracy. He held 
the office two years, administering the government with pru- 
dence and mildness, yet with a firm hand. At the close of 
his term he retired to private life. But a man of his charac- 
ter could not long remain out of office. He held several 
town offices, as also a place in the council afterward. But 
his days were now drawing to a dose, and his few remain- 
ing exertions were reserved for the Indians, to whom he was 
accustomed to preach frequently, and for his own family, 
who, amid all his cares, had been supported by his own toil. 
Williams died quietly at his home in 1683 ; his ftineral was 
attended by 'a lai^ concourse of people who admired his 
virtues and mourned the loss of a friend so disinterested and 
steadfast, of a Christian catholic in a bigoted age, and of a 
statesman whose wisdom had steered the ship of state thi;ough 
many perils to a secure haven. 

In the character of Williams, as in all the great instru- 
ments of Divine Providence, there were mingled excellences 
and defects, beauties and deformities, lights and shades. 
His was not a perfect character. But if his defects reveal 
his connection with fallen humanity, his excellences certainly 

display the brighter side of that humanity. While we would 
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not daim for him ez^nptioa from bmiaii frailties, we do 
claim that those fraQties not <»>l7 hold an uiferlor plaoe^ but 
properly disappear on the page of history amid the apleodor 
of hia good qualities. 

" It is the custom of mankind to award high honors to the 
successful inquirers into the laws of nature, to those who ad 
vance the bounds of human knowledge. We praise the man 
who first analyzed the dir, resolved water into its elements, 
or drew lightning from the clouds, even though these dis- 
coveries may have been as much the fruits of time as of 
genius. A moral principle has a much nearer and wider 
influence on human happiness. If Copernicus is held in per- 
petual reverence because on his deathbed he published to 
mankind that the sun is the center of our system ; if the 
name of Kepler is preserved in the annds of human excel- 
lence for his sagacity in detecting the laws of planetary 
motion; if the genius of Newton has been almost adored 
for dissecting a ray of light and weighing heavenly bodies 
as in a balance, let there be for Roger Williams at least 
some humble place among those who have advanced moral 
science and made themselves the benefactors of mankind."* 

The most touching trait in the character of the founder of 
Rhode Island was his conduct toward his persecutors. 
Though keenly sensitive to the hardships which he had en- 
dured, he Was far from harboring revenge toward those who 
banished him, and only regretted their delusion. "I did 
ever from my soul honor and love them, even when their 
judgment led them to afflict me." In all his writings on the 
subject he attacked the spirit of intolerance, the doctrine of 
persecution, and never his persecutors or the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts. Indeed he requited their severity by exposing 
his life at their request and for their benefit. It is not 
strange, then, if many hearts were touched with relentings. 
"That great and pious soul, Mr. Winslow, melted, and 
kindly visited me," says the exile, " and put a piece of gold 
into the hands of my wife for our supply." The founder, 

* Bancroft's History of the United States, vol. i, p. 876. 
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the legislator, the proprietor of Rhode Island owed a shelter 
to the^ hospitality of an Indian chief, and his wife the meanB 
of sustenance to a stranger. " The half-wise CJotton Mather 
conceded that many judicious persons confessed him to have 
had the root of the matter in him, and his nearer friends, the 
inmiediate witnesses of his actions, declared him, from ' the 
whole X5ourse and tenor of his life, to have been one of the 
most disinterested men that ever lived, a most pious and 
heavenly-minded soul.' " 

Roger Williams, however, will be remembered by pos- 
terity chiefly as the founder of a State into which he incor- 
porated the principles of religious liberty, and maintained 
the same in practice even amid a heterogeneous and factious 
population. " He was the first j^erson in Modern Christen- 
dom," says Bancroft, "who asserted in its plenitude the 
doctrine of the liberty of consciepce, the equality of opin- 
ions before the law ; and in its defense he was the harbinger 
of Milton and the precursor and superior of Jeremy Taylor. 
For Taylor limited his toleration to a few Christian sects; 
the philanthropy of Williams compassed the earth : Taylor 
fevored partial reform, commended lenity, argued for 
forbearance, entered a special plea for each tolerable sect ; 
Williams would permit persecution of no religion, of no 
opinion, leaving heresy unharmed by law, and orthordoxy 
unprotected by the terrors of penal statutes. Taylor still 
clung to the necessity of positive regulations enforcing 
religion and eradicating error ; he resembled the poets who 
first declare their hero iavulnerable, and then clothe him in 
earthly armor : Williams was willing to leave truth alone 
in her own panoply of light, believing that if in the ancient 
feud between truth and error the employment of force 
could be entirely abrogated, truth would have much the 
best of the bargain." 

But it has been objected, that while he asserted the prin- 
ciples of- freedom of conscience, the rightful liberty of all 
mankind, his own practice contradicted his theory ; that his 
was after all a freedom only for his own opinions. This 
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teolion of tlie humble voyagers from SeekcHitk.^ Here, after 
so numy wanderings, was the weary exile to find a home, 
and to lay the foundations of a city whi<^ should be a per- 
petual memorial of his pious gratitude to the superintending 
Providence, that had guided him to that spot. How changed 
is the scene in the lapse of a hundred years ! "Art and 
wealth have covered with their beautiful mansions the hill- 
side that rose in luxuriant verdure before him ; and learn- 
ing has erected her halls upon its summit. The solitary 
place has become a thickly peopled city, the abode of wealth 
and elegance ; and instead of the deep silence of nature that 
then reigned over the scene, there are now heard over hill 
and plain and water, the hum of the spindle, the bustle of 
trade, and the cheerful murmurs of busy life."* 

Here Williams found himself in the midst of the red men 
of tlie forest, far from the homes of civilization, and unpro- 
tected from the assaults of the savage. On the one side, 
comprised in what are now the counties of Bristol and Ply- 
mouth, resided the Pequots, while on the other, in what is 
now the state of Rhode Island, dwelt the tribe of the shy 
but powerful Narragansetts. The latter were especially 
dangerous. Wilder, fiercer than any of the other tribes, 
they had never maintained intimate relations with the 
whites. They were, in fact, averse to coming in contact 
with the Europeans ; and perhaps no man among the 
New England colonists succeeded so well as Mr. Williams 
in gaining their confidence. Always treating them kindly, 
he wa<J sure, in return, of their protection, and was cordially, 
though with a species of reserve peculiar to the tribe, re- 
ceived among them whenever he chose to pay them a visit. 
It was by these repeated visits that he obtained a knowledge 
of their rude and difficult language, specimens of which are 
still to be found in the " Key " written by Williams, and 
especially in the Indian Bible of Eliot, of which only a few 
copies remain. This was the foundation language' of all the 
New England tribes, the others being mere dialects, or bear- 

* Professor Gammell. 
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tag the same relation to it that the languages of southern 
and western Europe do to th^ Latin ; hence could the indi- 
vidual who had mastered its rude elements converse with 
the natives all over the East and far down into the middle 
states. This, however, was an achievement which few white 
men ever made ; even Eliot, who spent his life in endeavor- 
ing to convey " the Gospel to them in their own tongue, 
was never able perfectly to express Chrisfian ideas in those 
endless words and the unique structure of that grand but 
wild speech. It is supposed that Williams succeeded better 
than the Indian apostle in this endbavor. So accurate was 
his information, that he wrote treaties in the language, 
preaching to th^ people during all the latter part of his life, 
and even prepared a key or grammar of the language, which 
stiU affords the most accurate information in regard to it 
extant. 

Of course an individual maintaining this position between 
the savages and the whites must be an important auxiliary 
or obstacle to the neighboring colonies ; he could aid them 
in the adjustment of their feuds, or could stir up new strifes 
which would give the new settlers infinite • trouble. We 
might naturally have anticipated that a man who had re- 
ceived the severe treatment which he had experienced at the 
hands of the magistrates, would have retaliated when once 
his own position had been rendered secure and the opportu- 
nity to do harm presented itself. The magistrates of the 
Bay had done Williams great wrong ; but he, in future days, 
never exhibited in return a revengeful spirit, though the oc- 
casion often presented when he might have done them severe 
and lasting injury. 

In the year 1636 the Pequots, having grown jealous of 
the whites, whose settlements encroached upon their terri- 
tory, determined to begin a war of extermination. Not 
•able to prosecute so arduous a labor unassisted, they en- 
deavored to form a league with the other tribes. The exam- 
ple of the powerful Narragansetts would be /likely to shape 
the plans of the other tribes, and there was but one white man 
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wlio could inflaoice tbe oounoils of that warlike band. At 
this mticai period the autl^rities of Massacdmsetts Baj sent 
to Roger Williams, requestiiig his mediatlcm to eflbot a rap- 
ture of tiie league and to gain the Narragansetts to their 
side. The mission was one attended with personal exposure, 
and with the prospect of alienating the Pequots, with whom 
he was in friendly relations; but this nobl^ man did not 
hesitate. Proceeding to the lodge of the sachem, he met the 
youthful and fiery deputies from the Pequot nation, burning 
to wreak their vengeance on the whites. The chiefs of the 
Narragansetts were upon the point of acceding to the re- 
quest when the pale pacificator arrived. Remaining here 
three days in constant danger of death from the tomahawk 
of his enemies, he succeeded in thwarting the plans of the 
belligerent messengers and in stipulating a treaty of peace 
between that tribe and the whites. 

At a subsequent date a like service was performed by 
Mr. Williams, on the occurrence of King Philip's war. 
This ambitious and wily chief of the Pakanokets endeavor- 
ed to league the whole savage race in New England against 
the colonies. Williams was now far advanced in life, but 
shrank not from the toil and danger of the war. Besides 
the advice he gave on the occasion, he formed a company in 
Providence, in which he served as captain. And when the 
foe approached the city, Williams is said to have taken his 
staff and gone forth to meet them in the hope of appeasi|ig 
their wrath, as he had done on so many occasions. But the 
aged chiefs met him at a distance, and afler assuring him 
of their friendship, declared that their young braves were 
too highly exasperated to render it safe for him to allow 
himself among them. On this assurance he returned to 
the fort, and saw the town reduced to ashes. Tiiis war ter- 
minated only with the death of Philip, and afler having cost 
the colonies much blood and treasure. 

In consideration of such valuable services to the people of 
the Bay, it would be supposed that those iron hearts that had 
banished him would now relent and at least revoke the de» 
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cree by which he was exiled. They owed their lives, per- 
haps the oontinued existence of their state, to this man. If 
he had displayed the magnaniniity that could rise above 
revenge, ought they not to exhibit the equally noble spirit 
of retracting an error ? For a time this feeling obtained in 
the colony, and the governor even went so far as to recom- 
mend this procedure ; but his motion, not being seconded by 
the other authorities, fell to the ground. The act of banish- 
ment remained on their statute books, and their greatest 
benefactor was not allowed to tread the soil he had preserved 
from the scourge of the red man. 

Nor was this the only injury he suffered at their hands. 
They persisted in ignoring the very existence of this " colony 
of conscience." At one time the court pretended to claim 
jurisdiction over the whole territory of Rhode Island, and 
actually undertook to punish those who had fled from them 
to this asylum in the wilderness. These claims, though 
treated in a temperate spirit, were never allowed by the 
inhabitants. A confederation was afterward formed between 
all the other colonies' of New England, but that of Provi- 
dence was invidiously excluded. These vexatious proceedings 
induced the people to request Williams to proceed to the 
mother country, for the purpose of obtaining a charter for 
the colony. The proposal was accepted, and he proceeded 
to England- The " Great Rebellion " was now at its height ; 
the Long Parliament was in full blast, and Cromwell at 
the head of the nation. Here he met many of those noble 
spirits that gave character to the nation in the days of the 
Commonwealth*— Cromwell, Warwick, Vane, and Hampden. 
Among the commoners that sat at the Council Board was 
Vane, formerly governor of Massachusetts, the friend of 
Williams, and his illustrious compeer in advocating the doc- 
trines of religious freedom. From him he obtained no in- 
considerable assistance in prosecuting his errand, which re- 
sulted in the attainment of a charter for the " Providence 
Plantations, in the Narragansett Bay, in New England." 
The instrument, bearing date March 14, 1644, conveyed to 
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the infaabitaats of thoee towiis Ml power to adopt BQoh a 
fonnofdvil government, and ^^to make and (HrdKfe Budti 
civil laws and constltutiona as tbaj, or the greatest part of 
ihem shall, bj free consent, agree unto." lite charter dis- 
tinctly recognized the principle on which the colony was 
founded, and which the inhabitants had carefully cherished — 
that government should concern civil things alone, and within 
this sphere it iipposed no limitation save that the ordinances 
that might be adopted should not conflict with the laws of 
England. 

Previous to the attainment of this charter the people of 
Providence had been bound together by a single article, 
which all were required to sign, and the pui'port of which 
was, that the majority in all " civil things" should rule, while 
in mere matters of opinion each man should be left to the 
dictates of his own conscience. With such a regulation, 
which really left each to follow his own inclination, the new 
colony became the place of refuge for all sorts of consciences, 
as well as for those who had no conscience at all. It used 
to be observed, that if any man had lost his conscience, he 
would be sure to find it again by going to Providence. This 
state of things gave a severe test to the principles of Williams, 
and often produced commotions among the people. A few 
years after the charter was obtained, there appeared among 
them one Coddington, a restless, unmanageable spirit, who 
opposed all government, and because he failed to obtain the 
countenance of the inhabitants of Providence, fled to the 
island of Rhode Island, where Samuel Gorton, another im- 
practicable character, had formed a settlement. Thence 
Coddington passed to England, and by some means succeeded 
in obtaining the revocation of the charter of Providence, and 
a commission vesting the government in himself This 
again called forth Williams, who was empowered by the 
people to proceed to the Court of the Protector to secure 
the charter. While in England the commission which had 
been given to Coddington was revoked, and the charter re- 
stored till the whole matter could be adjusted. In the mean 
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time the difl^rent towns were ordered to submit to the com- 
m<ni rigolations ; but the dissension had now become so 
greiit tfiat this seemed impossible. In the mean time Will- 
iams, leaving the business concerning the charter in the 
hands of his associates, returned to New England. He bore 
an order from the Protector to the authorities of Massa- 
chusetts, requiring them to allow him to pass through their 
territory unmolested. This was respected by the govern- 
ment, but the court did not till two years later enter it on 
their records. 

The dissensions, which had grown to be almost incurable, 
proved a source of great trial and affliction to the founder 
of the colony. He exerted his utmost endeavors to allay 
the strife, and after repeated exertions succeeded. The 
several towns came together under one government, and 
chose Williams himself to the chief magistracy. He held 
the office two years, administering the government with pru- 
dence and mildness, yet with a firm hand. At the close of 
bis term he retired to private life. But a man of his charac- 
ter could not long remain out of office. He held several 
town offices, as also a place in the council afterward. But 
his days were now drawing to a close, and his few remain- 
ing exertions were reserved for the Indians, to whom he was 
accustomed to preach frequently, and for his own family, 
who, amid all his cares, had been supported by his own toil. 
Williams died quietly at his home in 1683 ; his funeral was 
attended by *a lai^e concourse of people who admired his 
virtues and mourned the loss of a friend so disinterested and 
steadfast, of a Christian catholic in a bigoted age, and of a 
statesman whose wisdom had steered the ship of state thi;pugh 
many perils to a secure haven. 

In the character of Williams, as in all the great instru- 
ments of Divine Providence, there were mingled excellences 
and defects, beauties and deformities, lights and shades. 
His was not a perfect character. But if his defects reveal 
his connection with fallen humanity, his excellences certainly 

display the brighter side of that humanity. While we would 

4 
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not olaim for him «zemptlon firom humsn fraiitiea, we do 
olaim that those frailties not only hold an inferior i^lm^ but 
properly disappear on the page of history amid the splendor 
of hia good qualities. 

" It is the custom of mankind to award high honors to the 
successful inquirers into the laws of nature, to those who ad 
vance the bounds of human knowledge. We praise the man 
who first analyzed the 4ir, resolved water into its elements, 
or drew lightning from the clouds, even though these dis- 
coveries may have been as much the fruits of time as of 
genius. A moral principle has a much nearer and wider 
influence on human happiness. If Copernicus is held in per- 
petual reverence because on his deathbed he published to 
mankind that the sun is the center of our system ; if the 
name of Kepler is preserved in the annals of human excel- 
lence for his sagacity in .detecting the laws of planetary 
motion ; if the genius of Newton has been almost adored 
for dissecting a ray of light and weighing heavenly bodies 
as in a balance, let there be for Roger Williams at least 
some humble place among those who have advanced moral 
science and made themselves the benefactors of mankind." * 

The most touching trait in the character of the founder of 
Rhode Island was his conduct toward his persecutors. 
Though keenly sensitive to the hardships which he had en- 
dured, he Was far from harboring revenge toward those who 
banished him, and only regretted their delusion. "I did 
ever from my soul honor and love them, even when their 
judgment led them to afflict me." In all his writings on the 
subject he attacked the spirit of intolerance, the doctrine of 
persecution, and never his persecutors or the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts. Indeed he requited their severity by exposing 
his life at their request and for their benefit. It is not 
strange, then, if many hearts were touched with relentings. 
"That gre^t and pious soul, Mr. Winslow, melted, and 
kindly visited me," says the exile, " and put a piece of gold 
into the hands of my wife for our supply." The founder, 

* Bancroft's History of the United States, vol. i, p. 876. 
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the legislator, the proprietor of Rhode Island owed a shelter 
to the^ hospitality of an Indian chief, and his wife the means 
of sustenance to a stranger. " The half-wise CJotton Mather 
conceded that many judicious persons confessed him to have 
had the root of the matter in him, and his nearer friends, the 
immediate witnesses of his actions, declared him, from ' the 
whole X5ourse and tenor of his life, to have been one of the 
most disinterested men that ever lived, a most pious and 
heavenly-minded soul.' " 

Roger Williams, however, will be remembered by pos- 
terity^ chiefly as the founder of a State into which he incor- 
porated the principles of religious liberty, and maintained 
the same in practice even amid a heterogeneous and factious 
population. " He was the first j^erson in Modern Christen- 
dom," says Bancroft, "who asserted in its plenitude the 
doctrine of the liberty of consciepce, the equality of opin- 
ions before the law ; and in its defense he was the harbinger 
of Milton and the precursor and superior of Jeremy Taylor. 
For Taylor limited his toleration to a few Christian sects ; 
the philanthropy of Williams compassed the earth : Taylor 
fevored partial reform, commended lenity, argued for 
forbearance, entered a special plea for each tolerable sect ; 
Williams would permit persecution of no religion, of no 
opinion, leaving heresy unharmed by law, and orthordoxy 
unprotected by the terrors of penal statutes. Taylor still 
clung to the necessity of positive regulations enforcing 
religion and eradicating error ; he resembled the poets who 
first declare their hero iavulnerable, and then clothe hiin in 
earthly armor : Williams was willing to leave truth alone 
in her own panoply of light, believing that if in the ancient 
feud between truth and error the employment of force 
could be entirely abrogated, truth would have much the 
best of the bargain." 

But it has been objected, that while he asserted the prin- 
ciples of' freedom of conscience, the rightful liberty of all 
mankind, his own practice contradicted his theory ; that his 
was after all a freedom only for his own opinions. This 



point deserves a n^ment's notioe haSbtib this paper is 
brought to a dose. And it is not to be fyrgoiAea that his 
services were inivaiuable to the age in which he Uved i^ 
well as to later times^ even though they extended no fuHlier 

than the avowal of religious freedom for all men. That 
was a step in advance of the age, a really new doctrine to • 
that generation. Others had asserted the right of their 
particular sects to think freely ; Williams made no distinc- 
tion of sects, threw the gate open to all. 

But we must go further than this, and assert that his 
practice conformed to his theory. Those who maintain 
the contrary opinion appear not to keep distinctly in milfd 
what the precise doctrine was that Williams advocated. It 
would seem that some regard him as holding that all men 
may not only think but act as they please, without the inter- 
ference of the civil authority. This, however, is a mistake. 
He never pretended to give the loose rein to all sorts of 
conduct; but maintained the necessity of civil order as 
fully and as earnestly as any other man. While in mere 
matters of opinion he gave the amplest freedom to men, he 
yet earnestly maintained that " in civil things " the voice 
of the magistrate must be obeyed. The Puritan held'Jthat 
the civil officer could interfere With opinions^ inasmuch as 
those opinions mature into practice ; but Williams would 
restrain the civil arm till the act became overt. This was 
the ground of his controversy with the leaders of the Bay 
Colony — they traveled back of his acts to attack his doc- 
trines by legal process, while their right to do so he denied. 
A man's opinions were an inviolable sanctuary, into whose 
sacred inclosure none but God might intrude. If he had 
done things worthy of death he refused not to die; but he 
held that those grounds could never be found in the regions 
of thought. 

In his own day it was objected that his principles sub- 
verted all government. To this Williams pertinently 
replied, that the commander of a vessel may maintain order 
on board the ship, and see that it pursues its course steadily. 
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eveaa^ though ihe dissenters of the crew are not compelled to 
attend the public prayers of their companions. 
Beheld, 

The Conscience, that sole monarch in man. 
Owing alle^onoe to no earthly prince ; 
Made hj the edict of creation firee ; 
Made sacred, made above all human laws ; 
Holding of Heaven alone ; of most divine, 
And indefensible authority. — Pollok. 

Although Williams maintained a consistency between his 
theory and conduct, we claim for him only such a perfection 
as is practicable in a state like ours. Subject to the infirm- 
ities of our common nature, he exhibited some undesirable 
traits of natural character : rough and rude ; obstinate in 
will, and a disposition marked by a degree of asperity as 
well as an inclination to novel, and what the world would 
call Utopian opinions and theories ; and in addition to those 
misfortunes his lot fell upon very infelicitous times for the 
culture of the heart, or the practical exhibition of charity. 
All these considerations, in passing judgment on that re- 
markable man, are to be taken into the account. It is also 
to be recollected that those elements are often found in the " 
individual that imdertakes to reform or modify society. 
Your staid, conservative, cautious men, however accom- 
plished, able, and adapted to shine in the peaceful bosom of 
society, never possess the pluck to inaugurate and prosecute 
a reform. They keep the old beaten track marked out by 
their grandfathers, plodding- along amid dust and mud, 
though abuses around them be heaped to the clouds ; they 
will maintain a pious horror of any change of the customs 
till some obstinate, original, or erratic genius, with his 
brawny shoulders, lift the reform into respectabili^. That 
once done, and your accomplished gentleman leaps upon 
the new platform only to make that, with mulish stupidity, 
another finality. Here he reposes. Here his arms are 
folded to quiet and luxurious slumbers, as though the final 
repairs of this rickety world had been made, and all hands 
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had notMng ftirtber but to fold t^ir hands and let her sail 
into port. 

This Mr, Smoo(kitaway don't intend to he distiirhed in 
his slumbers by any impertinent notions ; and when your 
reformer stumbles against him, thrusting into his side a* 
half dozen of his porcupine quills, causing him to arouse pre- 
maturely from his rest, think it not strange if the intruder 
be stigmatized as an individual of ill manners an(] a coarse 
nature. With all candid minds, however, it will remain a 
question, whether the slack-twisted gentleman ought not 
gratefully to receive those elbowings that alone saVe him 
from a fearful shipwreck. A little of that rough and ready 
treatment, in perilous times, seems necessary ; the world 
will not wake up without it. 

In the mass of reformers we find that very crabbedness 
of which complaint is made — that fiery temperament, that 
vigor and originality of genius that render them liable to 
some inconsistencies of conduct. They go out into society 
with ox-goads, and if, threshing about amid a dozy race, 
they find every hand against them, think it not strange that, 
in the universal hubbub, they are sometimes cornered up 
and led to do strange things in contradiction to all their 
philosophy. Enough that they succeed in awaking us before 
our house is burned down about our ears ; all their hallooing 
and rough handling are not to be named now ; the season 
demands an unceremonious procedure. And whoever 
demands a nice attention to all the little proprieties of 
calmer times, will fail to appreciate the real greatness of 
our noblest reformers. Many of them exhibited all these 
faults ; few of them were faultless. 

Look at Luther, Zwingle, Knox, these eminent chiefs of 
reform. The world has consented to place them in the 
front rank. They announced anew the great doctrines of 
justification by faith, a holy life, and the right of private 
judgment, which have modified the life of Christendom, and 
brightened the history of the whole world. The men who 
launched these ideas, and got them fairly afloat in the world, 
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are worthy of remembrance by mankind, for they afford the 
due to lead us out firom these dreary ages to the brightness 
of the Millennium. These reformers, though rough, rude, 
laid violent, held precious principles, wMch they thrust 
against the abuses of society. The world has properly con- 
sented to judge leniently of their infirmities in consideration 
of the grave and sublime principles of which they were th^ 
exponents and defenders. We are to remember the age in 
which they lived, the untoward circumstances by which 
they were surrounded. The material of which they were 
made was completely adapted to the times ; any other 
would ha v^ felled to make an impression. What would 
your parlor igentleman do at Augsburg or Worms 1 The 
times were rude, the passions of the masses excited, and 
the whole social and religious framework in a state of revo- 
lution ; a hand of iron was needed to strike down the evil 
and retain the good. A Luther, Knox, Cromwell^ men of 
no delicate taste, fine sensibilities, or polished manners, are 
alone competent to meet such a crisis. Melancthon, and 
Charles Wesley, though the finest specimens of accomplished 
men, were, for that very reason, unfitted to take the lead in a 
great moral reform. Their organization was too delicate ; 
their taste too nice ; their sensibilities too acute ; the severe 
usage of each day would crucify them. They did good 
service as aids, having firmer natures to fall back upon. 

If these sentiments be correet, we look in vain in the 
noblest of the reformers for the finest specimens of men; a 
heavier, harder, and sometimes a coarser material is 
demanded for their work. Hence, when allusion 5^ made to 
their excellences, it is rather to their masculine abilities to 
grapple with the evils their eye discerned, than to any ordinary 
accomplishments of life. Their religious convictions are not 
those that mature in the shade, but such as flourish amid 
the simshine and storms of the open field, marked less by 
delicacy of sentiment, and a nic^ development of conscien- 
tiousness, than by a vehement earnestness and tumultuous 
though controllable emotion. Such men were good reform- 
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«r»; not neoessaril j: the most quiet mUxmB or pracMoablc* 
neighbors or frieiids. 

To ohaj^es like the above the oharaoter <^ WQliams lies 
expos^. But he is still a QoUe man, to be ranked among 
the great choir-leaders of reform. He had a rude work to 
do in beating against harsh and stubborn Puritans, or per- 
tinacious Churchmen, characters not to be subdued by fair 
speeches. And as he was a man of original mind, open to 
truth, and ever on the look-out for some improvement, we 
ought not to loolc for the same hobby every day, nor always 
to find him with the most practical project on hand. He 
tries the varieties, not alwayd, it may be, living long 
enough to distinguish the good from the evil and worthless ; 
but others live longer, to profit not only by the good he 
ascertained, but by an escape from the reef on which he was 
driven. 

Under this view Roger Williams may be chargeable 
with many infirmities, errors, and even inconsistencies, and 
yet fill out our ideal of the reformer, who comprehended, 
more fully than the Puritans themselves, the real drift and 
intent of Puritanism, and to whom, more than any other man, 
or even all the men of that age, American Republicanism 
is indebted for its free, fiiU, broad expression, for its wide 
and beneficent realization over this extended continent. His 
errors have fallen off* like the dry husk, as the germ of 
liberty which they enclosed expanded into the broad and 
glorious union of this Western world. ' The evil that was in 
him was buried in the grave with his bones, while the good 
lives on, and shall continue to endear to every American 
and lover of liberty the name of Roger Williams. 
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Increase Mather was the sixth son of Richard, and the 
fourth that entered the sacred office, and was born at Dor- 
chester, June 19, 1639. His name indicates the joy that 
began to revive the hearts of the colonists ; they were now 
increasing, not only in numbers, but in wealth, power, and 
the comforts of civilized life ; hence, the man of God. set 
down a mark of gratitude that should abide in the family 
and the commonwealth. 

fiis mother was a woman of eminent ability and piety, 
to whose watchcare, in a considerable degree, the child was 
committed. While the father was busied with the active 
cares and duties of the parish and study, his education, 
both secular and religious, devolved on her. And to her 
prayers and faithful counsels, in this case, as in multitudes 
of others where great and good men have been raised up, 
was he indebted for those deep religious convictions and 
correct habits that carried him on to distinguished honors 
in subsequent life. The great purpose of both the parents 
was to bring him up in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord. Hence, he remarks, " I was kept from all outbreak- 
ing sins ; but still I swam quietly in the stream of impiety 
and carnal security for years, till it pleased God, in the* 
year 1654, to visit me with a sore and grievous sickness. 
I was brought now to have solemn thoughts, and to have 
death and eternity before my eyes. I was brought also to a 
• solemn and awakening sense of sin. After I recovered, the 
arrows of God still stuck in my heart. In my distress, 
I resolved not to live in any known sin, and on examining 
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my hmiif I oould find no sin with whidi I wm not heartilj 
wiOing to part" 

At this period he commenoed th% practioe df secret deTO* 
IkiDS, reading the Bible and other religions books^ and per- 
forming whatever duties came before him, but all &iled to 
remove the sense of guilt from the conscience. He medit- 
ated, wept, fasted, and used all the ordinary means of 
grace; all, however, seemed to sink him in a deeper 
despair. Toward the close of a fast day, in the deepest 
anguish, a resolve was formed to go and throw liimself down 
before the Saviour, resolving that by this last resource, he 
would find pardon and relief from his sins, or perish at the 
altar. His will being now thoroughly subdued, we need 
hardly inform the reader that he at once found peace in be- 
lieving. "While I was praying and pleading," he con- 
tinues, " these words of Christ came into my mind : * Him 
that Cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out.* I pleaded 
this precious promise before the Lord, afler which I had 
some comfortable persuasions that my sins were forgiven, 
and that the Lord would show me mercy. So I went on 
cheerfully in the ways of the Lord." 

At the time of this delightful experience Mr. Mather was 
a member of Harvard College, but pursuing his studies 
away under the care of a clergyman, as was common at 
this period. He was in the class with his brother Eleazer, 
both graduating in 1656. He was now ready to enter on 
the business of mature life. His sainted mother, who died 
when he was a lad of some dozen years, designed him for the 
pulpit, and even on her dying bed had strongly " exhorted 
him to resolve upon serving Christ in the work of the n^in- 
istry," and encouraged him to form such a resolve by a 
reference to the rewards of the wise, who " shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and as the stars forever 
and ever." The impression of this scene, and the maternal 
admonition uttered under the solemn circumstances, were 
never effaced from his mind. It had an influence on the for- 
mation of his character, and was precious to him all his days. 
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When he left college, he seems tx) have had no hesitancy 
ahout entering the ministry. The next year we according- 
ly find him preaching, although but eighteen years of age. 
His first sermon was delivered in his father's desk at Dor- 
chester, in the presence of the venerable patriarch, who was 
so moved at the sight as to be dlmost disqualified, by 
reason of his tears, for closing the service. 

^ But Mr. Mather did not remain long here. The same 
feeling that had attracted two of his brothers across the sea, 
constrained him to follow them to the land of his ancestors. 
His departure in those early and simple days of colonial 
life, formed an interesting and profitable scene. The father, 
already venerable from age and services in the Church, and 
who had seen a part of his family forsake him to spend 
life in their beloved England, wept bitterly now to part 
with his Benjamin. " If I hear well of you, and you prove 
&ithful to Christ," he remarked to him at the embarcation, 
" the joy of it will lengthen out my life." His old friend 
Mitchell, of Cambridge, to whose faithful sermons he had 
listened with profit during his college days, was also present 
to afford his final counsels. " My serious advice to you is, 
that you keep out of promiscuous company, as &r as the 
Gospel and circumstances will allow. The time spent in 
your study you will generally find spent most profitably, 
most comfortably, and most accountably." Mr. Mather 
sailed fi*om Boston to Dublin, to see a brother who was 
there settled over a Church. When once there the oppor- 
tunity was seized upon to improve his education, and 
accordingly the first year of his absence was spent as a 
student in the Dublin University. At the close of the year 
he passed over to London, where he became acquainted 
with several eminent Puritan ministers, and among them 
was John Howe, who introduced him to a congregation in 
Devonshire, where he spent the winter in preaching as a 
candidate. 

For some reason, however, he chose not to settle, 
although his service were highly apprecieted by the people 
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to ivhicmi he hsA minist^l^d. We n»t find him engaged as 
chaplain to the English garrison stationed in the Isle of 
Guernsey, where he labored with great aooeptabilil^ and 
useinlness. Bnt fer reasons unknown to us, he soon 
• forsook that post also to return to England. At St. Mary's 
he seems to have found a people afler his own heart, with 
whom he was inclined to settle for life ; but a change of 
times having arrived in consequence of the death of Crom- 
well and the restoration of the Stuarts, he changed his pur- 
pose and determined to return to his native country. After 
a few weeks of travel in England, he set sail for home and 
arrived in Boston saftly, coming over to Dorchester of a 
Saturday night, to the great surprise and joy of the family. 
The pleasure of this greeting was increased by the meeting 
of his brother Eleazer, who had come from Northampton on 
a visit to spend the Sabbath. " The comforted old patriarch," 
says Cotton Mather, " had the privilege of having his two 
sons in the pulpit with him the next day, while he sat 
shining between them like the sun in Gemini." 

Soon afler his return he was united in marriage with 
Maria, the only daughter of the venerated Cotton, of Bos- 
ton ; a union that subsisted more than sixty years, attended 
with the happiest associations and results. She was a 
woman of fine abilities, of piety, of an excellent education, 
received in the household of her father, which gave her 
some eminent qualifications for the post selected by Provi- 
dence for her to occupy. 

Such were {he talents and connections of Mr. Mather, 
that his services were sought by the best churches of New- 
England. The most promising charge then vacant seemed 
to be the North Church in Boston, which solicited his per- 
manent ministrations. For what reason we know not, but 
for some reason he did hesitate about the acceptance of the 
call for several months. His deliberations, however, 
resulted in a settlement over th^ people, to whom he 
ministered to the close of life. He was ordained in 
May, 1664. 
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The beginning of his ministry, although eminently pros- 
perous, was subjected to some severe trials. These, how 
ever, were not entirely peculiar, but such as the great Head 
of the Church often employs to chasten and discipline his 
people, and especially his ministers, for eminent services or 
great trials for the faith. The greatest and best of Christ's 
ministers have passed through this school ; and so well is it 
adapted to subdue pride, to exhibit our own weakness, and 
to lead us to a throne of grace for help in every time of 
need, that Luther regarded it as one of the indispensable 
preparations for the sacred office. And in this respect Mr. 
Mather was thoroughly trained, for during a series of 
years was he furiously beset with temptations to Atheism. 
" Vile suggestions and infections, tending to question the be- 
ing of a God whom he loved and feared, and to whom he 
continually prayed, were shot at him as fiery darts from the 
wicked one, and caused him to go mourning because of the 
enemy." ** 

His mode pf repelling those attacks was at once Scrip- 
tural and rational. He buckled on the defensive armor of 
the Gospel to resist, that the devil might flee from him, not 
stopping to parley or reason with an enemy so subtle and 
deceptive; for what was never reasoned into the head 
can never be reasoned out. "It puts too much respect 
on the devil," he wrote, " to argue and parley with him, and 
that too en a point that he believes, and at which he trem- 
Wes." And this remark is applicable to much of the infi- 
delity of all time. There are cases, we admit, of genuine 
doubt ; but the mass of infidelity comes not in through the 
brain, or the logical faculty, and hence it is not put to flight 
by the scourge of our dialectics. The syllogism, logic, 
learning, fail to grasp it ; it evades the force and wit of intellect, 
because lying deeper in the heart, and must be probed by 
the conscience or searched out by the influences of the Spirit. 
Infidelity is a perverse feeling rather than a false thinking^ 
the thinking being but a fruit produced by those affections 
that have become alienated from God. ^Hence the spiritual 
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life in iiie Oiurch will do mare to uproot the evil tiban all 
tbe logic in ChristendoziL . 

But the tnala of Dr. Mather did lyt terminate witii these 
fiery asaaoite of the ardl» adversary ftiiere were c^tiffn 

growing out of the inadequi^cy of his salary that will be ap- 
preciated by nearly all 'ministers of the Gospel, and that 
were for years a severe ordeal to his faith and patience. 
Although for a few of the first years his temporal M'ants 
were promptly and fully met, there were a few mean spirits 
in his charge who had contrived to get at the head, and who 
began to feel that their pastor was receiving too much 
honor, as^ell as sharing too largely in the comforts of this 
life. Hence they grew remiss in duty, cut off his supplies, 
and left him to become involved in debt, to the no little 
embarrassment of himself and his family. 

His feelings on the subject are noted in his diary : '* Ex- 
tremely grieved and distressed in my studies with the 
thoughts of my debts, and the consideration that my people 
do not care for my sorrows in this respect. 1 could be con- 
tent to be poor, but to be in debt to the dishonor of the 
Gospel, is a wounding and sorrow of heart, so grievous that 
if it be not removed in a little time it will bring me with 
sorrow to the grave." Under this severe affliction he fled 
for refuge to a throne of grace, and besought the Lord either 
to remove the burden or afford grace to enable him to bear 
it. The latter half of the prayer seems to have been an- 
swered, for we soon find the record following : " I am con- 
tent to be poor and in debt, and be laid aside as a broken, 
useless vessel. Yea, I am content to be anything that 
Christ will have me be ; now 1 am satisfied." But the trial 
having effected the purpose, in humbling him and leading to 
a throne of grace, the needed relief arrived. Other and 
nobler men, finding the state of the case, supplied all his 
wants and made arrangements so that their pastor should in 
future want for no temporal comfort. 

There is so much here that is characteristic, both in the 
good man that suffered the wrong and the groveling spirits 
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by whom it was inflicted, that the incident furnishes instruc- 
tion and interest to the Churches and the clergy of all gen- 
erations. How often are ministers straitened and perplexed, 
greatly to the detriment of their comfort, influence, and 
ministry, for the want of an adequate or early paid salary. 
Nor does this loss stop with them ; it reaches to the congre- 
gations to which they minister, and is felt in the want of 
that cheerful, earnest spirit in the pulpit that brings out 
solid and moving discourses for the edification and salvation 
of the people. A man thus involved goes to the desk with 
a burden upon his back ; he cannot preach as he ought while 
his financial obligations stare him in the face with every^ 
sixth man he meets. And those same mean spirits that 
have produced this result are likely to be the first to dis- 
cover the defect and enter their complaints. Mutual dissat- 
isfactions are soon felt, a breeze is up, and as the result the 
minister must leave, greatly to the injury of the people as 
well as himself. A little extra exertion to have raised his 
salary, which duty obliged them to make, would have given 
him heart again, doing the Church good at the same time, 
and producing a result the opposite of the other. 

But there is another side to this subject. Dr. Mather 
observed in it the hand of Providence working gracious 
results by the use of contemptible means. The conduct of 
Dr. Mather was most exemplary and Christlike. He did 
not leave his people, did not become exasperated at their 
neglect, nor scold them for their remissness ; but he kept 
steadily at his work, bearing the case before the Lord. The 
result is instructive. The discipline of patience and faith 
having been attained, the care of Providence became mani- 
fest, and the relief, in a way and at a time unexpected, came 
to hand. The lesson impressed on his mind the value of 
that Scripture : " I have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content ;" nor was he left without recogniz- 
ing the blessedness of that promise : " The young lions do 
lack and suffer hunger ; but they that seek the Lord shall 
not want any good thing." 



Soon ftfter Mr. Mather's ftettlemeat^ Ae New lEiaghxid 
Qitircbes were agitated by a controversy on the subject of 
baptism, in which he was, from his pomtlon and talents, 
called to participate* T!» question then agitaibd was not 
the modem one, relating to the mode of baptism, nor yet 
whether children were the proper subjects of the ordinance ; 
for on both these points entire harmony seems to have pre- 
vailed. 'Whether children, as such, should receive the ordi- 
nance, was not debated ; but whether the children of those 
not Church members should be baptized. Up to this date, 
among the Puritans, only such had been considered the 
proper subjects of baptism, from the fact that they believed 
some sort of connection to exist between the child and the 
faith of the parent that rendered the former eligible to the 
ordinance. This notion, although still cherished by the 
Puritan Churches of America, has never been entertained 
by those of Methodism ; and hence from our standpoint the 
controversy of that day is not very intelligible. We hold 
.that the child has a right to the ordinance from his connec- 
tion with Christ, not from that with the parent ; from his 
being a child of God, not from his being a child»of believing 
parents ; and hence we hold that all children may be bap- 
tized, whether of believers or not^ because all have been re- 
deemed by the blood of Christ and are members of his 
spiritual Church. With our more liberal and Biblical views, 
therefore, there could arise no such controversy as the one 
that distracted the Puritan Churches two hundred years ago. 
With them the case was different. They held that the ad- 
vantages of the atonement came to the child through the 
f'lith of the parent, and with this view we do not see how they 
could well baptize the children of the unregenerate. Such, 
aoxjording to their teaching, had no right to the ordinance ; 
they were aliens because their fathers were. But why did 
the unconverted seek this boon for their children 1 Undoubt- 
edly some, being men of moral lives, and themselves the 
children of godly parents, had respect to the spiritual advan- 
tages which they believed would accrue from the use of that 
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means of grace ; but others, and probably the &t larger 
portion, sought temporal ends ; for only those who partici- 
pated in the ordinances, or, in other words, were Church mem- 
bers, were allowed to vote or were eligible to oflSce in the State. 

The original compact of New England was not formed to 
embrace a State, but a Church, or Churches rather ; the 
Oiurch did not grow up in the State, as in most other 
cases, but the State sprang out of the Church, bearing 
along with it in its in&ncy those ligaments that had 
secured the ecclesiastical body. Of course it was pro- 
per originally that members only should vote or hold 
office; but when their children grew up among the un- 
converted, or strangers came from abroad to promote the 
interests of the State, their Church rules became an impedi- 
ment, and ought to have given place to a more comprehen- 
sive constitution. The cradle that had rocked their infancy 
was not capacious enough to embrace their manhood. But 
the Others were unwilling to throw aside an article that had 
afforded them comfort and repose in other years^ although 
a hard necessity was pressing them on all sides. They had 
not forgotten the persecutions of the Old World, and feared, 
if the bars were let down, all kinds of heresy would rush 
into this heritage of the Lord. The non-Church-members, 
however, had grown so numerous as to demand some part 
m the government of the State. To meet this demand, it 
was mutually agreed that all men of moral lives who would 
realize the covenant o1>ligations entered into by their 
parents, should receive the advantages of the Church. This 
was the celebrated "half-way covenant" that introduced 
thousands of ungodly men into the Church, and sent spirit- 
ual death through all her veins. In their overcarefulness 
to guard the purity of the Church, they rushed into the very 
means that corrupted and ruined it. 

The good sense of Dr. Mather at first recognized the evil 

that would flow from the adoption of such a plan ; but from 

a strong desire to promote the harmony of the Churches he 

acceded to the wishes of a few kind and generally judicious 

5 
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Mendfti anKmg whom was liis venerAted &tli4r, tfad adopted 
the plan. This was one of ths unwise thln^ that he did In 
Ms Ufe ; but one that dwrity will look ifpoa widi allowazioe> 

• for they had not all the light on the subject that we now 
enjoy. 

The next ten or dozen years in the life of Dr. Mather, 
and indeed in the history of the colony; may be denominated 
a season of scourges ; for a series of afflictive events, that 
brought sorrow and heart-searching to the entire people, 
followed each other in close succession. They began in his 
own family, in the sickness and death of his father, the ven- 
erable patriarch of Dorchester, if not of all New England, who 
came down to the tomb of a painful disease, but full of years 
and honors. The edge of this affliction was removed in the 
fact, that during his lengthened pilgrimage the great pur- 
poses of life had been answered, and the final change antici- 
pated. The fruit, during the long summer of life, had been 
developed and matured, and mellowed in the " sere yellow 
leaf," re^dy to be plucked and garnered. 

With his brother Eleazer, however, who died suddenly a 
few days after ther burial of their father, the case was dif- 
ferent. He was in the bloom of life, happily settled among 
a loving people, with a long life of usefulness apparently 
before him. His life had not been spent, he had just begun 
to live ; his light was barely trimmed and beginning to bum 
brightly, to illuminate the generation about him, when the 
spoiler came and extinguished it forever. This second stroke 
fell upon Dr. Mather like a thunderbolt, succeeding, as it 
did, the former sore bereavement, and coming, too, so sud- 
denly. This event was in the spring of 1669. After 
rweiving the intelligence, he hastened immediately to North- 
ampton, to comfort the heart of the widow and settle his 
brother's worldly affairs. But 'scarcely had he arrived when 
he was himself attaektHi with a fever, by which he was pros- 
trated during the whole summer, not, for a long period, 
anticipating his recovery from the disease. He came down 
to the very portals of the grave, and was called, for weeks 
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together, to look death and judgment in the, face. This ex- 
perience was a severe test to his piety ; but so deep had 
been the work on his heart that he passed the ordeal without 
the smell of fire. During this trying season of weakness 
and apparent dissolution, his mind was kept in calm and con- 
fident repose on the gracious promises of God, affording a fine 
illustration of the power of the Gospel to save to the utter- 
most even in the article of death. " God," says he, " was 
wonderfully gracious to me. He did not leave me to doubts' 
and fears, but caused his face to shine upon me. I found 
myself very willing to die. When I thought of my wife 
and children, my heart gave them up to God, firmly believ- 
ing he would take care of them. I had as much quiet in my 
mind as though I had neither wife nor child to care for. 
When I thought of that blessedness which is to be enjoyed 
in another world, I longed to be there. O the presence of 
God ! It is sweeter than life itself My soul knoweth it." 
During the autumn he so far recovered as to be able to re- 
turn to Boston ; his weakness, however, did not allow him 
to enter the pulpit till another spring. 

Succeeding these personal bereavements was the great 
fire in Boston, by which a large share of the city, including 
his own church and house, was reduced to ashes. A great 
share of his valuable library, as well as household furniture, 
perished in the conflagration. A still greater inconvenience 
was found in the scattering of his flock occasioned by the (ire. 
The magnitude of this loss is not realized by us who have seen 
larger cities burned and restored in a single year to nearly or 
quite their former enterprise and grandeur. Ample materials 
and workmen are now at hand, while abundant resources 
crowd the whole country— conveniences which the Pilgrims 
did not enjoy. They were but a handful of poor families 
settled along the shore, hemmed in by an interminable wil- 
derness, and'depending on the mother country for many of 
their supplies. The personal losses, however, of Dr. father 
were all made up to him by some kind friends, so that 
within a year he had a better house and library than before 
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ihB ooonrr^ce of the fire. Business; also, gradually restrsM^ 
its wonted sway, bringing back in process of time tiie soat- 
tered ones of Uie fiodL ) 

It is a somewhat curious circumstance, that Dr. Mather 
had so strong an impression that the fire would occur that 
he mentioned the fact in the pulpit on Sabbath afternoon, 
and the fire broke out the following night. 

While the citizens of Boston were passing through this 
trial, the whole colony was thrown into a state of alarm by 
a war with the Indians. This was King Philip's war, the 
last combined struggle of the red men of New England 
against the white settlers. Their other contests with the 
Indians had been mostly with single tribes, over whom the 
Pilgrims came off* victorious with comparati^ ease. These 
facts being observed by the wily and politic Philip, his ut- 
most exertions were put forth to combine the entire tribes 
of the East in a war of extermination against the settlers. 
As this was the last general war with the savages, so was 
it the most terrible in its effects. Large numbers of the 
colonists fell in battle, so that the strength of some districts 
was cut off*. Amid the general alarm all the able-bodied 
men were called to bear arms, and even such as remained at 
home were unwilling to cultivate the soil, so that at the 
close of the war, which, lasted two years, the inhabitants 
were ready to perish by famine. ' 

The services of Dr. Mather, who had foreseen the evil 
consequences of the war, and made some provision against 
them, were in this extremity very great. He had "pro- 
cured a whole ship-load of provisions from the charity of 
his friends in Dublin, and a considerable sum of money, as 
well as clothing, from friends in London, to be distiibuted 
among the needy and distressed." 

To all these indications of Providence, however, there 
were some who gave no heed, losing sight of the Almighty 
arm amid the display of second causes. To render all that 
had preceded more terrible, the small-pox appeared among 
them; a disease at that time as terrible to the inhabitants 
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as the cholera or plague is to us. This last plague seems to 
.\ have caused the ^itire people to feel that Ghd was dealing 
with them directly. It led the careless to entertain great 
fears, and the godly to engage in earnest and faithful self- 
examination. They were in the luuids of God, with death 
and the judg^ient before tbfen. 

In this crisis, at the instance of Dr. Mather, a Keforming 
Synod was convened in Boston, Sept. 10, 1679. The first 
day was spent in fasting and prayer, in the course of which 
Mr. Mather and Mr. Cobb preached . These several afflic- 
tions that had befallen the people were considered, as also 
the sins that led to them, and the means of reform stated in 
a result that was drawn up by the subject of this sketch. 
In the enumeration of evils the Synod presented the follow- 
lowing: Pride, profaneness, decays in godliness. Sabbath- 
breaking, neglect of fimiily government, intemperance, dis- 
honesty, covetousness, unbelief and an unwillingness to be 
reformed. As a remedy to these evils the Synod recom- 
mended, 1. That the work commence with the magistrates ; 
" the pecfple are apt to follow the example of those above 
them." 2. An adherence to the Cambridge Platform. 
3. Care in the admission of members. 4.. Renewal of the 
Covenant. 5. To encourage learning; ams^ finally, "it 
becomes us to cry mightily unto God, ii^ an ordinary and 
extraordinary manner, that he would be pleased to rain down 
righteousness upon us." 

Such were some of tbe troubles that sprang up among 
themselyes, and the methods taken by them to avert the 
wrath of God. During the next dozen years, although 
^vored with greater internal prosperity, severe trials came 
from without, namely, from the mother country. Charles 
n., who looked askance at their prosperity, detennined to 
take from them the charter they had held from the first, and 
under which they were permitted to elect their officers and 
to have things very much in their own way. This was too 
great a boon to be enjoyed by such schismatics. He 
demanded the charter with the intention of administering 
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ticai of the people demiirred. The question was whedter 
the charter should be relinquished wUlingly, or Ghirlea be 
compelled to seize it violently from them, if at all. Some 
timid spirits thought they would tare better to^ acquiesce in 
the claims of tlie king. But Dr. Mather^ in a courageous 
speech in town meeting, in 1683, stood up for the right at 
all haziirds, declaring it better to fall into the hands of Grod 
than those of men. By this means the people were induced 
to hold to their rights, and the process of quo warranto by 
which to obt^iiu the chart4?r was ui^ed forward. A year 
later the Court of King's Bench pronounced judgment against 
the colonists, Tlie design of Charles now was to consoli- 
date the entire New England ci>lonies under the governor- 
ship of the infamous Colonel Kirke, a fit companion of the 
diabolical Judge JetlVies. 

But Dr. Matlier felt confident that this purpose of the king 
could never be effected, for, on receiving intelligence of the 
arrangement, he wrote in his diary : "This day, as I was 
praying to God for the deliverance of New England, Iwas very 
much movinl and malted before the Lord, so that for some 
time I was not able t<> speak. And then I could not but 
sjiy, and repeat, *God will deliver New Enghuid.' So I 
arose from mv knees with much comtbrt and assurance that 
(lod had heard me. Before I prayed I was very sad, but 
at\erward joyful." TJiis was the sixth of February, the 
very day that King Charles died, which put an end to the 
plan of Kirke. James II., the brother of Charles, who suc- 
ceeded to the thn^ne, sent over a provisional government, 
at the head of which was Joseph Dudley, a native of Mas- 
sachusetts. But it so happened tliat this government 
pleased neitlier party, and hence was soon succeeded by 
another, at the head of which was Sir Edmund Andrus as 
governor. Dudley and the infamous Edward Kandol ph served 
as president of the council and secretary. Andrus was a 
genuine tyrants of the Nero stamp, who experienced an 
exquisite delight in oppressing the people. He took occa- 
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sion to remark that the colonists would find themselves mis- 
taken if thej thought to retain the privil^es of Eogiishmcii,* 
and that the only difference between their condition and 
that of slaves was, that they could not be bought or sold. 
It was made unlawful to hold public meetings, or to leave the 
colony without a pass from the governor; and Randolph 
even boasted that he and the governor were as arbitrary as 
the great Turk. ^It would make a long, black story," 
says Cotton Mather, ^to tell the tenth part of the vile 
things done by that scandalous crew, who did what they 
pleased in the government ;'' strong language, but not be- 
yond the truth of sober history. 

Hiis state of things was too intolerable to be long 
endured, and as l^e governor was clearly a hopeless charac- 
ter, they resolved to address, the throne directly. To efiect 
their purpose in this way, it was necessary to select the 
right sort of an agent to bear their request to the king. 
The choice fell on Dr. Afather, who, irom his position, and 
influ^ice, and character^ was well qualified for the task. 
Accordingly, having settled his son Cotton as a colleague, 
and obtained l^e consent of his flock, he set sail from Bos- 
ton, and arrived in London, Afay 25, 1688, with high hopes 
of effecting his design. Five days later he had an interview 
with King James, who graciously received the people's 
petition for the restoration of the charter. "What you 
desire,'^ said the king, "shall be done, and done speed- 
ily," while he. was at the same time plotting to estab- 
lish the Roman Catholic worship in the colonies. This 
was the last he did ab#ut the charter ; the king was as 
incorrigible as the governor, and a little more hypocritical. 
But the triumphing of the wicked is short ; for the Novem- 
ber following the revolution occurred which exiled the 
reigning family from the throne and empire. William and 
Mary were, the next month, to the joy of the whole people, 
established at Whitehall. The overthrow of the Stuart 
dynasty terminated the tyranny of the government of 
Andrus in Massachusetts Bay. On learning of the revolu- 
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ti<m in the mother oomitry, the ool<mist8 of thftt day, like 
the heroes of Kaosas now, took the defense of time esuae 
into thmr own hands, rather than wait the tavdj and 
uncertain moyements of the general govemment. The 
people, rising en masse, took possession of a frigate lying in 
the harbor to overawe them, seized Andrus, Dudley, Ran- 
dolph, and some fifty others of their oppressors, and com- 
mitted them to prison; organized a provisional government, 
at the head of which they placed the venerable Governor 
Bradstreet, and restored, so far as possible, the fonner civil 
condition of the colony. 

William and Mary having, in the mean time, been duly 
crowned, and proclaimed both in Old and New England, 
Dr. Mather brought the case of Massachusetts to the notice 
of the monarch. They wished their old charter restored ; 
the king was favorable. A bill to this effect was introduced 
into Parliament and passed the House, but failed through 
the dissolution of Parliament. The next Parliament was 
less favorable to New England. The old charter could not 
be restored. Through the intercession and exertions, how- 
ever, of the queen and some of the leading men of the gov- 
ernment, a new one was formed and given 'to the agents, 
which afTorded the people of the Bay Colony general though 
not universal satisfaction ; for though this was a good, it 
was not the old charter. There can be no doubt, however, 
at this day, that for them it was preferable to the former 
one, whose narrow proportions the vigor of the colony had 
outgrown. 

With this charter, in compan;f with the new governor, 
Sir William Phipps, Mr. Mather returned to Boston after 
an absence of nearly four years. The remaining twenty 
years of his life were spent about home as president of 
Harvard College and pastor of tiie North Church in Boston. 
Harvard was not then what it has since become, not even 
equal to our lower grades of seminaries. The president was 
able to perfyrm the duties of his office, and still live in 
Boston and remain pastor of a large Church, Dr, Mather 
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was elected to this office in 1681, and continued to discharge 
its duties till 1701, when a regulation was introduced 
requiring the presidents to reside at Cambridge, which, as 
he was unwilling to change residences permanently, of 
course terminated his connection with the college. 

In his 'connection with the college, Dr. Mather did good 
service for that day, though no such paragon as some of 
his worshipers would represent him. He was rather a 
good financial agent and manager for the college than a 
president. It may be enough to say that his other duties 
would allow him to be no more. He was the pastor of a 
large Church which required his services and care, and the 
wonder with us remams, not that he did no more for the 
college, but that he was able, with so many weighty respon- 
sibilities, to perform so much. 

On preaching his semi-centennial sermon, the venerable 
pastor asked a release from further services in the regular 
pastorate. So great, however, was his vigor, both physical 
and intellectual, away on into the " sear yellow leaf," that 
the people were imwilling to dispense with ministrations 
and counsels that had proved of such signal service to them. 
He accordingly continued with them till the close of life, 
preaching one part of the day, and his son Cotton, who had 
been settled as his colleague, the other half. His life 
terminated in 1723, at the advanced age of eighty-four 
years. 

Dr. Mather was a good and able minister of Jesus 
Christ, uniting those qualities of learning and piety that will 
nearly always secure success in the sacred vocation. In the 
case of Dr. Mather, that Puritanic sternness and vigor that 
marked the rise and early history of the sect were some- 
what abated, being mellowed and softened by the spiritual 
unction which left a seriousness and gravity that banished 
from his presence all unseemly mirth and trifling. His 
ministerial life was based on a rich and earnest Christian 
experience that pervaded his whole being, giving color and 
shape to his entire future labors. His life was one of 
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prajei^, of meditation, and of oommmiioii irith God. '^He 
lived, and seemed to live," says a biogTa{>her, ^aa aedog 
Wm who ia invisible.*' His very preaenoe waa a rebuke 

and check to everything bordering on indecency or levity.** 
"How vehemently," says his son, "did he, as with a ham- 
mer which breaks the rock in pieces, drive this home upon 
you, that ' no sin is to be indulged or harbored, or so much 
a& a sinful thought allowed a lodgment in you.' How often 
has he declared that one known sin lived in is incompatible 
with salvation ; that it will be black enough to sink the soiil 
that persists in it ;'" words that border closely on tlje doc- 
trine of entire sanctification in this life, as taught by Mr. 
Wesley and his followers. As a result of this experience, 
he exhibited, for that day, great catholicity of feeling and 
conduct, wonderfully in contrast with some of his blear- 
eyed successors, who in the noonday of this nineteenth cen- 
tury are groping in the dark vaults of bigotry, seeking out 
means to harass and bespatter whoever of the Church of 
Christ are unable to pronounce their shibboleth. These 
modern ascetics cherish no union, save as the universe 
gathers about and bows down before their atom of truth. 
But Mr. Mather, with a large company of great and good 
men, found a union of heart amid wide intellectual diversi- 
ties. The first Puritans of New England persecuted the 
Baptists, banishing unmercifully their leader, Roger Will- 
iams, but Mather fraternized with them. 

The discourses of Mr. Mather were pervaded by an evan- 
gelical spirit. He preached the Bible, especially the great 
leading doctrines thereof, such as the sinfulness of man, the 
redemption by Christ, change of heart, the necessity of a 
holy life, and the rewards of virtue in heaven. Nor did he 
merely set forth the sentiment of the sacred writers ; but 
was careful, so far as convenient, to adopt the very language 
of the word of God, which he regarded as " the food of souls, 
and the more there is of that pertinently introduced, the 
better fed will be the flock." 
• In the preparation of his sermons he spent a great deal of 
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time and labor. They were studied every day in the week, 
and three of those days both forenoon and afternoon. 
Having thoroughly digested his subjects, and written them 
out, he then on Saturday memorized them, thus uniting the 
a^yantages of both extemporaneous and written discourse. 
When these facts are borne in mind, we are not surprised 
that he continued the popular preacher till very late in life. 
With a noble voice and person, his delivery was pleasing 
and animated, so that crowds hung permanently on his lips. 
He was like the tree by the rivers of water, bringing forth 
bis fruit in season, his leaf also not withering with age and 
service. 

He was studious also, and learned beyond any of his age, 
save his son Cotton. Sixteen hours out of the twenty-four 
were spent in study for more than sixty years in succession. 
Visiting is no part of his business. He was buried among 
his books, emerging only on the Sabbath, or to visit some 
sick member of his flock who had invited him out. There 
is nothing in the history of those ancient men so remarka- 
ble as their hard and protracted studies. Great numbers of 
them too attained an advanced age. How amid such 
exhausting toils did they live so long 1 This is attributable 
in part to their temperance and regularity, but perhaps still 
more to their freedom from excitement. Living in a little 
world of their own, life flowed on in a clear and steady 
stream, 'unrufl[led by those exasperating agencies that now 
rasp away the life of the ministry, the modern ferment of 
society having invaded the pulpit and the study. 
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The glory of the Mather family culminated in Cotton, tJie 
son of Increase, who inherited a considerable portion of the 
family abUity^ together with a fair share of their weaknesses 
and follies. It is to him principally that we owe the re- 
membrance of the Mather name, there being few, save anti- 
quaries or scholars, that know anything of it but as associ- 
ated with him. It is, moreover, a somewhat curious foot 
that his memory has been transmitted by his follies, rather 
than his virtues — by his connection with the scenes of witch- 
craft, rather than by his able ministry or enlarged sentiments 
on benevolence. 

By this remark, however, we do not intend to intimate 
that he was deficient in better qualities of heart and life. 
We believe him a good man. And he was incontestably 
the most diligent and laborious man of his day, as also an 
able preacher and writer ; but such is our proclivity to the 
marvelous and silly, that his books have been permitted to 
sink to an irretrievable oblivion, while his witch-lore has 
proved the rickety craft on which his name has been rafted 
do^vn these two hundred years of our history. .The three 
hundred and eighty books of which he was author have per- 
ished along the passage, or any that may yert remain will 
require the aid of experienced divers to bring them to the 
surface ; but the witch scenes of Salem and Boston, with 
which the name of Cotton Mather has become nearly synony- 
mous in the vulgar dialect, still float on in the popular tra- 
ditions — a fact certainly not especially encouraging to the 
amateur authors of the hour, who hope to transmit their 
lucubrations to remote posterity. Folly, like thistle-down. 
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floats much more readily than solid wisdom-. But to our 
subject. 

Bom in Boston, February 12, 1662, Cotton Mather united 
in his own the two ancestral names that had been cherished 
with the highest veneration by the early churches and people 
of New England. His childhood and youth were not re- 
markable, except as furnishing a miniature exhibition of the 
future man, the germ from which that remarkable character 
was developed. He ate, and drank, and frolicked, rejoiced 
and wept, hoped and feared, like other lads of his time, rising 
up in the mean time into the Siple proportions of manhood. 

Those endowments furnished him by the Author of exist- 
ence were early brought under educational influences adapted 
to refine, strengthen, and elevate them. He met examples 
of scholarship, as well as refined and genteel bearing, in both 
his father and mother. His home was a Christian school, 
whose holy and benevolent precepts were enforced by ex- 
ample. Great exertions were put forth from the first to 
elevate him into a wise and good man, worthy to transmit 
the great names he had inherited. His preparatory educa- 
tion was received at the free school in Boston, under the 
tuition of Mr. Benjamin Thompson, a man, we are assured, 
of rare " wit and learning ;" and afterward under that of the 
" fiimous Ezekiel Cheever," whose memory among the elders 
of the city is still fragrant, and who, in addition to other 
qualifications, enjoyed the advantage of seventy years' lex- 
perience in his vocation. ' 

He seems to have been a natural student, able to acquire 
knowledge easily, for we find him before twelve years of 
age mastering, 'besides the ordinary studies preparatory to 
entering college. Homer, Isocrates, and several Latin authors 
not familiar in that age even to graduates. In his twelfth 
year he entered Harvard ; an age we think quite too tender 
either to meet the temptations of college life, or to reap the 
best advantage from the course of study. That was an age, 
however, at which very many. of the marked men of that 
^7 *began their college studies ; an attainment reached not 
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•o miK^ by their praoocity, as by tlift meigar daotuBidi of 
tfie edix»ti<»!ial estftbliahment of 1^ timfi. Toi2i^ MftdMr, 
boweyer^ seems to bsve been fbrniahed up to tibe reqiiir»» 

ments of a modem college, if not still more amply ; and the 
care of his &ther seems to have preserved him from any in- 
jurious moral influences in the social life of the schooL 

His standing in celiac was good, and he graduated with 
the flrst honors of his class. He seems to have been bom 
and trained for a great man, and the sentiment was not only 
nourished by those ordinary dreams and aspirations of the 
youthful mind, but even by^ose whose gravity and high 
position ought to have taught them better. We have an 
illustration in the conduct of Presidents Cakes, who at the 
commencement, in his Latin oration, indulged in the follow- 
ing flattering strain: ^^ Mather is named Ck)tton Mather. 
What a name ! But, my hearers, I am wrong ; I should 
have said what names ! I shall say nothing of his reverend 
fiither, since I dare not praise him to his face ; but should he 
resemble and represent his venerable grand&thers, the ven- 
erable John Cotton and Kichard Mather, in piety, learning, 
and elegance of mind, solid judgment, prudence, and wisdom, 
he will bear away the palm, and I trust that in this youth 
Cotton and Mather will be united, and will flourish again.** 
However unbecoming the occasion and the man, this langilage 
was precisely adapted to nourish the ambitious day-dreams 
of the stripling ; nor was it very likely to beget those ances- 
tral virtues so beautifully lavished in the eulogy of the 
president With such kinds of honor, however, Cotton 
seems to have been so familiar as to escape their malign 
influence. He went forth at sixteen to grapple with the 
severe realities of life. His furnishing for this contest was 
found, however, not barely in the intellectual training throng 
which he had passed, but rather in that moral and religious 
culture, and that Christian experience, that strike their roots 
deeper, and exert a broader, more pervasive influence than the 
curriculum of the university. The thoughts of Cotton took 
a serious turn even in childhood. Hardly had he left the 
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<9nidl6 when he b^an to pray ; a practice that he never re- 
linquished. Not only did he perform this office for himself 
but at an ear^j age composed forms of prayer for his play- 
mates, to whom also, on fitting occasions, he delivered his 
juvenile sermons. His example was in remarkable accord- 
ance with his teaching ; but how inuch of this work was of 
a spiritual diaracter that took root in the heart, we are not 
able to say. The tender sympathies of children are often 
moved by the scenes and truths set forth in the Grospel. 
Most of these juvenile experiences, however, prove like the 
early dew. But it remains a question of great interest to 
the Qiurch, whether with proper parental and Christian 
training these initial stages might not result in the mature 
fruits of piety ; thus preserving the child in the bosom of 
the fiunily, free from the ordinary contaminations of vice, 
enabling him to grow up in the love of Jesus and theadom- 
ings of the Christian life. To say the least, our children 
could be made, by parental faithfiilness, the subjects of grace 
4it an earlier hour. Sudi were the faith and conduct of Dr. 
Mather, who by vigilance and care conducted his son from 
these beginnings of hope on to broader, clearer views, and 
a more stable Christiim experience. He soon found his 
own strength insufficient to enable him to. lead a holy life. 
The inward iniquity of the heart began to break forth ; the 
strong tide of depravity drifted him downward. He felt his 
vileness, and took refuge in the atonement. His fiither im- 
proved the occasion to show him the way to the cross, and 
by some fitting illustrations brought the amplitude and 
adaptedness of the Grospel so clearly to his mind^hat he was 
enabled to enter upon a new and higher phase of Christian 
experience. 

Having found peace through the blood of the Lamb, he 
at once adopted a rigorous system of Christian duties, that 
were in the main continued to the close of life. In his sys- 
tematic meditations he found great aid in Bishop Hall, whose 
treatise on the subject he endeavored to follow to the letter. 
Tins is denominated by his bic^rapher a happy method of 
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pretddug with and to himselC To this doty suooeeded tiioae 
rigorous &8t8 and prayers that gave duuraoter to hk later 
experienoe — an experience that sujjgeated the reniArk thai 
he was ambitious to reseiiiblo the Talmudic Rabbi, whose 
face was black with fasting. These seasons of abstinence were 
both rigorous and frequent. They are said to have amounted 
to not less than four hundred and fifly ; an assertion which 
his son proceeds to fortify by the remark that his fiilher 
thought himself starved unless he fasted once a month. He 
joined the Church on leaving college at the age of sixteen. . 

The next seven or eight years of his life were spent in 
teaching, mostly in private preparation of students for col- 
lege. He had some pupils older than himself, and to some 
gave instruction in the originals of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The instructions given in the latter, although &ith- 
ful, were by no means regarded as the whole of his duty ; 
he endeavored to bring home the importance of spiritual 
wisdom, making every lesson and lecture yield some sacred 
influence which should tend to sanctify and elevate the minds 
committed to his care. 

But the office of pedagogue was not the vocation he had 
selected for life. The time had now arrived when it was 
proper to select a permanent calling. All his tastes and 
predilections looked to the ministry ; but in his case there 
seemed to be interposed an insurmountable barrier, in the 
shape of a stammering tongue. So great was this defect 
that Mather relinquished all thoughts of entering the pulpit, 
and began the study of medicine. Encouraged, however, 
by the adf ice of his old school teacher, Colet, who recom- 
mended a "dilated deliberation" in his mode of speaking, 
he again began the studies appropriate to the sacred office. 
His experiments, like those of Moses and Demosthenes, 
proving successful, he soon appeared in the pulpit, a brilliant 
and earnest Christian orator. His first sermon, which was 
preached in his grandfather's desk at Dorchester, and re- 
peated in that once occupied by the venerable Cotton, of 
Boston, retained an odor of the medical profession, since ho 
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selected for a subject " Christ the physician of souls." These 
b^inmngs afforded great encouragement of his usefulness, 
and awakened a very general interest in him among the 
churches. Hence, before the lapse of six months he re- 
ceived a call from the North Church to become a colleague 
with his father, a rare case, where the prophet was not without 
honor in his own land and among his own people. Although 
he finally complied with this request, there were vai'ious 
considerations that led him long to hesitate. 

The charge was important, and imposed a heavy respon- 
sibility ; he was young, and even cherished doubts of the 
validity of the congregational mode of Church government ; 
but above all, his father was still alive, and did not need a 
colleague. But the advice of his father, and the consideration 
that he should be able to enjoy his counsels and encourage- 
ment, induced him to accept the charge. He was ordained 
in 1684, when Mr. Allen, Mr. Willard, and his father laid 
hands on him, and the celebrated Eliot gave the fellowship 
of the Churches. That he felt the weight of responsibility 
attaching to the office, is evinced in the fact that he never 
read the text, " They watch for souls as they that must give 
account," without causing an " earthquake in him." The 
manner and spirit with which he entered on the duties of the 
pastoral office may be gathered from the following charac- 
teristic selection from his diary : " The apprehension of ac- 
cursed pride, the sin of young ministers, working in my 
heart, filled me with inexpressible bitterness before the 
Lord. In my early youth, even when others of my age 
were playing in the streets, I preached unto very great as- 
semblies, and found strange respect among the people of 
God. I feared, and thanks be to God that he enabled me 
to fear, lest a snare and a pit were prepared for such a 
novice. I resolved, therefore, that I would set apart a day 
to humble myself before God for the pride of i^y heart, and 
to entreat him that I may be delivered from this sin and the 
wrath to which I may be thereby exposed." After his set- 
tlement over the North Church, the life of Cotton Mather 

6 
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flowed on placidly to the dose He had few or no connec- 
tions outside his piistoral charge; he was a man of one 
work, devoting all his energies to the edification and com- 
fort of his flock, and to the spread of the cause of piety in 
the earth. There are a few things more immediately con- 
nected with him and his work in Boston that demand our 
further notice. 

Although the life of Cotton Mather was mostly spent in 
his own parish, his influence was felt abroad. As the pastor 
of a large congregation in the metropolis of New England, 
and associated too with the noble and venerated names of 
the Puritiin Churches, he occupied a high vantage ground, 
that afforded him facilities f«>r influencing and moving the 
people, which few could hope to possess. He was set upon 
a hill, and whatever light he possessed shone upon the 
surrounding regions. This influence, radiating from his life 
and writings, sometimes evil, was yet, for the most part, 
beneficial to his fellow-men. Living before combined efforts, 
at least of a systematic chariicter, were introduced for the 
propagation of the Gospel, the diffusion of knowledge, or the 
defense of virtue, he became the author or instigator of 
several philanthropic plans which in their expansion have 
become the glory of our age. Man, alone, is feeble; he can 
accomplish but little in life, and his benevolent plans die 
with him. S<;eiety could not exist a day without associating 
for purposes of governTiient; and when once united with this 
sfK'cific <lesign, the arm of the law becomes strong, is able 
to hold at bay, to crush any num]>er of dissociated individ- 
uals. There is a potency and strength in the union. On no 
other principle could the Church have endured the long con- 
flict <)f ages against barbarism, tyranny, and infidelity. 
Single-handed, every disciple must have perished long ago 
in the contest *' against principalities and powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual wick- 
edness in high places." Being happily bound together, how- 
ever, in the love and practice of the truth, and in the conso- 
lations and hopes of the Gospel, there have not been wtmt- 
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ing good men, who have risked all in the service of the 
Church, and have thus been able to transmit its constitution 
unimpaired from age to age, an abiding example of the 
power of union for a specific purpose. The wonder with us 
is, that men living in presence of these illustrious examples 
through all those dark ages of tyranny and wrong, never 
adopted the plan for the redress of their grievances. But 
so it was ; the rulers, though vastly inferior in numbers and 
strength, to the broken masses of the people, were able, by 
a well concerted union, to hold the people down under a 
galling yoke of brflfldage. There were benefactors of large 
heart, and great good-will to the race, sprmkled all along 
down the ages, but standing alone, their diminutive tapers 
threw but a feeble radiance upon the surrounding gloom, 
soon fading from human ken ; whereas, had all poured their 
light into a single focus, the world's midnight had blazed 
forth with millennial glory. This age has not a really 
greater amount of benevolence than those bygone; we 
have only learned better how to husband our resources — 
how to concentrate the rays of spiritual light into a burning 
focus upon the obstinate evils of society. This discovery 
belongs in part to Cotton Mather. He observed the futile 
efforts of individuals in a really great and broad reform, 
and with a prophet's glance descried the remedy which the 
present age has, with a surprising degree of success, applied 
to reform the abuses of modern society. We say with suc- 
cess, for we may with truth affirm, that with these new aids 
and appliances, more has been accomplished the last hun- 
dred years in the amelioration of the condition of man than 
in all the centuries before. 

His plans grew in part from the benevolent structure of 
his mind. He had a proclivity " to do good," not because 
he was more virtuous than other men, but because his 
tastes, ambitions, vanity, all took that direction. " I take 
an unspeakable pleasure," he remarks, " in all manner 
of beneficence. If I can see an opportunity to do good, 
I want no arguments to move me to it. I do it naturally. 
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delightfully, witb rapture. There is this enjoyment added 
unto the rest ; as I am nothing before God, so am I willing 
to be nothing be^re man.'' His charity began at komi. 

While a lad he engaged in the instruction of his brothers 
and sisters, exhorting the domestics, and in every way pro- 
moting their well-being. He never allowed himself to go 
into society without being useful. He commenced while 
quite young devoting a tenth of his income to the Lord 
— a practice which was never discontinued, though his 
charities subsequently exceeded a tenth. 

In the care and training of his own clffldren (fourteen in 
number) he was most assiduous. He commenced the 
work early, was diligent and persevering, fulfilling, perhaps, 
to the letter, the direction of Moses : " These words which 
I command thee this day, shall be in thy heart, and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
tiilk of them when thou sittest in thine house and when 
thou walkest in the way, and when thou licst down and 
when thou risest up." These instructions were acoom 
panied by much prayer, and in the cases of those that at- 
tained adult age resulted in the fniits of mature piety. 

But if his charity began at home, it did not, like that of 
most modern croakers, end there. lie had an eye to see as 
well as a heart to feel whatever evils appeared in society, 
and single-handed he endeavored to do something to abate 
them. Many of these plans are embodied in that little 
treatise of his entitled, " Essavs to do Good." Into the 
ordinary method of benevolence, he endeavored to infuse a 
new life ; to make all feel that in their sphere something 
was assigned them to be performed for the good of the 
race, that could not be neglected without incurring guilt, 
and that really more than we had been accustomed to sup- 
pose, could be performed by us if we w^ould only go earn- 
estly to work. Hence he had a lesson for masters and 
servants, for ministers and people, for physicians and pa- 
tients, to rich and poor, gentlemen and ladies — he would 
have all go to work to set the world right. 
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Hie piety of the Churches at that day, as often since, was 
rusting out for want of use. The minister performed 
nearly all the offices of religion, while the talents of the 
laity were hid in a napkin. They had '* painful " preaching, 
but very little praying. They went to church on the Sab- 
bath, to listen to a couple of sermons, which lasted them all 
the week. Such a thing as a regular modem prayer-meet- 
ing was not known. Cotton discerned the ruinous tendency 
of this course. Men had nothing to do but find fault, or if 
happily delivered from this evil, they were left to turn the 
church into a dormitory and the commimity to a moral 
Golgotha. 

The remedy proposed by Mather was the true one ; that 
of setting the people to work by forming praying circles. 
Had this plan of holding prayer-meetings been generally 
adopted and carried out among the Puritan Churches of that 
day, the fearftil defection of a later date would hardly have 
occurred ; certainly not to suc^b extent. 

Massachusetts was then a SHv colony. Domestic ser- 
vants were in nearly all faDa|(PRpCotton Mather, strange 
as it sounds to us now, waaiipfcveholder. Some gentlemen 
of his society, hearing that he was in want of a servant, 
purchased him a " very likely slave," which he denominates 
" a mighty smile of Heaven upon his family." He gave 
him the name of Onesimus, and no doubt used his best en- 
deavors to instruct him in useful knowledge, especially that 
of a spiritual character. The idea of emancipation had not 
yet dawned. The utmost that philanthrophy devised was 
to soften the state of bondage in which the colored race had 
been thrown by whites. To this work, the prelude of 
emancipation that followed, Mather gave his earnest atten- 
tion. Perceiving that the slaves, even where kindly treated, 
had not those advantages of instruction which are necessary 
to make them familiar with the precepts of religion, he es- 
tablished a school in which they were taught to read. The 
whole expense of this instruction was borne by himself, 
thus exhibiting that spirit of self-sacrifice that lies at the 
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basis of all true philmithropy. Ho imposed no burdens 
YfiuiHx he was not wiillng himself to Imr^ and Ihdeed, as 
his biographer remarks, he assumed those he vould not 

ask of othiTS. Nor did ho stop with the culture of thv> in- 
tellect ; he strove to Ciuistiaiiise that unfortunate portion of 
the people. To this eml he wrote a tract desifjiied to im- 
press this duty on the Churches, which he endeavored to 
''h>d«re, not only in every family in New England that has 
a ne^ro in it, ]>ut also to send numbers of them to the 
Imlies/' Bv thest* and like etlorts this venerable minister 
may be considered worthy a place among the anti-slavery 
reformei*s of America; a prophet raising in the wilderness 
a faint utterance of the approaching clwnge ; the morning 
star of abolitioriism, shedding a mild and mellow radiance 
on the world yet wrapped in slumlicr. 

The intemperance c)f that day pervjuled all ranks of the 
j>eoi)le, and was in fact a prt^ vailing sin of the time, against 
which no barrier had been raised to stay its desolating 
sweep. Tlie evils of the practice, although patent to all, 
were consiikTcil inevitable. Mr. Mather, however, raised 
his voice against them. Temperate himself, he recom- 
mended his own experience to others, and was able by this 
means to rescue many from the vortex in which they were 
ready to j)erish. lie wrote much on the subject, and 
though no giMieral reform was j)roduced, the ball was set in 
motion which has continued with awelerated speed to the 
j)rcsi'nt hour, making New England one of the most tem- 
perate of the civil izi'd nations. 

The introduction of the i>ractice of inomlation affords a 
fuie illustration at once of the courage and philanthropy of 
Cotton Mather. The small-pox, with which New England 
had from time to time been visited, was a terrible scourge 
to the people. The physicians knew no remedy. It rav- 
aged tlu^ entire settlements, sweeping otf whole generations 
at once. The wise and the good ha<l looked for some 
remi'ily, but in vain. The wholi^ j>eople seemtnl destined to 
perish under these horrible visitations. But the remedy at 
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last came by the agency of Cotton Mather. The practice 
of inoculation is said to have prevailed long before this in 
Wales, in the Highlands of Scotland, and even in Africa. 
Whether or not this supposition be true, it was not known 
in Europe till so late as 1713, when one Simoni, an Italian, 
became acquainted with it in Turkey. The practice was 
introduced into Constantinople about forty years before, 
from the Georgians and Grcasians. At first the people 
were cautious in using the remedy, but success gradually 
dispelled their fears, and it came into general favor. This 
account, which was fully confirmed by the Venitian consul 
at Smyrna, was sent to England. The communications 
were seen by Mr. Mather, who at once recognized it as a 
great discovery, destined to save the lives of multitudes of 
people. In 1721, while the disease was beginning to make 
its appearance, he made this note in his diary : " The 
grievous calamity of the small-pox has entered the town. 
The practice of conveying and suffering the small-pox by 
inoculation has never yet been used in America ; nor indeed 
in any nation ; but how many lives might be saved by it if 
it were practised ! I A^ill procure a consult of physicians, 
and lay the case before them." 

The physicians, in the mean time, constitutionally jealous 
of remedies coming from those outside the profession, 
turned the whole matter into ridicule. It was mere quack- 
ery, and of course, to be rejected as a deadly poison. Find- 
ing no mercy among the doctors, he fled to the clergy who 
had eyes to discern the good, and throw over him and his 
new practice the broad mantle of their approbation. Of 
course, a wordy warfare ensued, in which sharp missiles 
were hurled on either side at opponents' heads. The posi- 
tions taken, and the arguments employed on both sides are 
not a little amusing to us of this day. 

The clergy, who were generally in favor of inoculation, 
supported it by arguments drawn from medical science ; 
while the physicians, who were as fully united against it, 
opposed it with arguments of a theological character, alleg- 
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ing that it was pn^^urnptious iu man to inflict disease on 
niftn, that heiiig the prtTOgativG of tho Most High. Not 
one of tho medical fiiculty Voiild ILston to Mr, Matlier, save 
Dr. Bojlston, a man of hisfh order of intellect, and who 
gave the subje<'t a careful eonsiderution, resulting in a con- 
vietion favorable to the practice of inoculation. Having 
eiubraced tlie tlieory, the doctor at once, despite the 
sneers and opposition of the fraternity, put it in practice iu 
the fa I ui lies by whom he Wiis employed. 

nioutjh the ]>hysieians were incredulous, the clergy man- 
fully sustained Mr. Mather through the whole contest. The 
lioston Association employed all possible means to en- 
lighten the ])eople on the subject; but the people thought 
them wandering beyond their proper sphere, and that they 
would bi^ less likely to know the truth on the subject than 
the physicians. "Jliey hardly listi>ned to them on the Sab- 
bath with ])aticnce, and lor a time so hitenso was the opposi- 
tion, that it s(»emi'd as though the Church would be over- 
thrown. Mr. Mather was so fully convinced of tho safety 
and value of the remedy that he wished to apply it in his 
'own family; but ''the cursed clamor of the people, 
strangely and iixedly possessed of the devil," he remarks, 
*'will ]>robably prevent my saving the live^ of my two 
ehildri'ii." Following, however, the dictates of conscience, 
he rose above the popular rage, and performed the service 
to his housi'hold. 

Mr. WaltiT, the clergyman of lloxbuiy, and a nephew 
of Mr. ^Mather, was inoculated in his house. Tlio operation 
was privately performed, only a few friends being present; 
but the matter soon came abroad, and produced a consider- 
able l)reeze. The same night a hand-grenade was thrown 
into th(^ window where Dr. Mather usually slept, which was 
then occupied l)y Mr. Walter. irap})ily in passing through 
the window the fuse was beaten off and the meditated 
destruction prevented. A paper was ft)und attached to it, 
containing coarse abuse of Cotton Mather, and threatening 
to inoculate him in such a manner that he would not soon 
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recover. Such is the peril of the individual who dares to 
initiate a reform. 

With the popular fury the pamphleteers joined their 
popgun cannonades. Dr. Boylston was so beset with the 
opposition as to feel compelled to reply, which he did in a 
spirited manner in his "Account of what is said of Inoculat- 
ing or Transplanting the Small-pox." This tract, published 
in 1T21, ajfler describing the accounts of the Eastern phy- 
sicians, assures the reader that it would be easy, if neces- 
sary, to answer the attacks made on the practice, but that a 
wise man ought rather to decline such contention. The 
opinion of Dr. Boylston was based on no mere theory ; the 
theory with which he commenced had been verified by a 
large private practice. In this pamphlet he says that, con- 
sidering the general excitement, it might not be safe for him 
to state the numbers on whom he had performed the opera- 
tion, but affords the assurance that the evidence is sufficient 
to satisfy the candid mind. 

The reply to this sensible production, the work also of a 
physician, paid no very high compliment to the " acute in- 
tellectuals " of the author. He maintained, with a great 
degree of sanctity, that those providential visitations, like 
famine and disease, are to be patiently submitted to, with a 
resort to no other kind of relief than that afforded in hu- 
miliation and prayer. We are nowhere permitted to use 
means to anticipate and prevent them ; and if we make the 
attempt, it will only make the affliction sorer when it comes. 
And against inoculation, in particular, he produced the sixth 
commandment, which forbids the endangering of human 
life. He says there is no doubt that inoculation has this 
tendency, ergo the Bible forbids the practice. Astute logic! 
which surely ought to have upset his calling. 

But perhaps the best publication of the time was that of 
Dr. Colman, of the Brattle-street Church. He recom- 
mends it, without arguments drawn either from theology or 
medicine, simply on the ground of its success, which was 
evidently the only sure practical test. This was followed 
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by seTcral "Arguments proving that Inoculating is not con- 
tained in the 1m\v of Physic, and is therefore unlawfnl." 
llie syllogisms of this writer are irresistible. "If inocu* 
lation is not c^jiitaiucnl in the rules of natural physic, then it 
is unlawful ; the rules of natural physic are sympathy and 
antipathy ; now inoculation is neither s\-mpathy nor an- 
tipathy, therefore it is not lawful." This pamphlet, which 
appeared without a name, is particularly severe on Cotton 
Mather, as the leader in the whole affair, and was answered 
in a '• friendly debate," designed to defend the clergy 
against the aspersir^ns of their assailants. But their best 
defense. aftiT all. was found in the success of the practice 
of inoculation. The opposition gradually died away, and 
the hated novelty assumed its place as one of the notable 
discoveries of the age. 

In these instanct»s of philanthropic effort we find for 
Cotton Mather the title to a place among the benefactors of 
his race. But it was not in these instances only ; the gen- 
eral sj)irit of the man bore the same character. Neither 
was his influence on others so much specific as a general 
quickrning of the benevolent feelings of s<x'iety. He was 
arousing sympathy and sentiments that yet groped without 
definite means or end, hut which at a later date assumed 
rt'irular form. The benevolent instincts then waged a sort 
of guerilla warfare against the evils of society, but now, hav- 
ing fallen into line, are marching in proud and steady pro- 
gress to a final triumph over wrong. We arc fashioning 
the top-stone with shouts of '* grace, grace unto it;" but 
the dusty foundations in which Mather and his compeers 
wrought, wore a work not less important or glorious. 

If in his benevolent exertions Cotton Mather lived in 
advance of his age, there was another series of transactions 
in which he servilely bowed to the superstitious spirit that 
prevailed among the people. We refer to the excitement 
connected with witchraft. The conduct of Mather, although 
simply in accordance with the prevailing spirit of the time, 
has been variously judged in these later days. There are 
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not wanting those who have reprobated him as a base 
hypocrite and scoundrel, aiding in the production of the 
excitement out of revenge, and prolonging it in order, to 
promote his own designs. This view of the case, in which 
Mr. Bancroft, in his History of the United States, sympa- 
thises, does great wrong to the memory of this New Eng- 
land Father, as well as violence to the fair interpretation 
of history. Hence the course of Bancroft, Quincy, and 
others is inexplicable, save on the supposition that theologi- 
cal odium warped their judgment, and thus rendered them 
incapable of appreciating the true position and character of 
their hero. We think, on the otlier hand, that a judgment 
formed on the basis of charity, and a fair reading of the 
record, will concede to him an honest purpose — ^a real 
goodness of heart, if not a sound or practical judgment. 
Here precisely was his failing. He was good, but not wise ; 
had a mind to pursue the right, but lacked the practical 
skill to steer the bark amid the storm and among breakers. 
A plain statement of the facts will sustain this interpreta- 
tion of his character. 

But in order correctly to understand the facts, they must 
be viewed from the right stand-point. We must not iso- 
late the case of Mather, and transfer it over the events of 
two hundred years into the light of our own day; but 
travel back along the highway of history till those events 
are met, dovetailed into the current habits, feelings, super- 
stitions, and phenomena of that day and people. After 
wrenching a block from the Parthenon, we would not trans- 
fer it to America, and then judge of its original beauty and 
propriety by our standards in these ends of the earth. Yet 
this is the method in which some have dealt with the memory 
of Cotton Mather. Feigning to laugh at witchcraft, they have 
branded him a knave or fool. But no fair-minded person will 
censure him for a belief in the reality and existence of it; that 
was the general belief of the age, of the learned not less than 
the illiterate. It requires no credulity to regard Dr. Mather 
sincere in his belief in witches; the whole generation was 
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not hypocnticai ; and who can rise above hia generation 1 
Dr. Mather^ who had been trained up under the miluenc^ of 
the Mosaic law, also believed that a witc^ wh^i ^rl j con- 
victed, ^ras deserving of death, and ought to be executed by 
the hand of the law. But in this he was not singular ; the 
whole spirit and practice of the age went with him, or rather, 
he went with them. Only a few years before a witch had 
been executed under the sentence of so wise and good a man 
as Chief Justice Hale, of England ; near the close of the 
century " many were tried and condemned under the admin- 
istration of Judge Holt; in 1670 eighty-five witches were 
condemned in Sweden, and about the same period we have 
accounts of like transactions in France." Cotton Mather, 
then, had the practice of Christendom and the opinions of 
the leading jurists to confirm his theory. Blackstone said : 
" To deny the possibility, nay, the actual existence of witch- 
craft and sorcery, is at once to contradict the revealed word 
of God." These are strong authorities, that any but an 
original mind would be very likely to defer to. So fiir 
Mather traveled on a parallel with his generation; so fer 
we do not blame him. But a wise man embarking with this 
theory would, when it came to practice, lean to the side of 
mercy, and not execute it with extreme rigor and precision. 
This was the cc>urse pursued by most of the ministers of 
that day. Their opinions coincided with those of Mather ; 
but they either thought it wise to leave a little leeway for 
mercy, or else lacked the unflinching courage to push them 
to the extreme of death. 

They were especially wary in admitting testimony that 
would lead to the condenmation of those unhappy victims 
of delusion. The father of Cotton Mather, though a firm 
believer in witchraft, was ever opposed to the severities 
inflicted upon those esteemed bewitched, by the judges. 
But Cotton Mather bore another character. He had a fee- 
ble judgment, but little prudence, a hothouse conscience, 
and a warm temperament, that led him to rush ahead and 
urge his views to the extremity. Probably in the begin- 
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ning he had no intention of urging severity, but as the 
storm increased, his rickety brain, reeling and giving way 
to the excitement, rose upon the swelling wave of fanaticism, 
till he thought the air full of demons, and that he did God 
service in combating those invisible agencies. He affords 
an instance of men ttie world over, who in the quiet bosom 
of society are virtuous, useful, intelligent, and adorned with 
many of the graces — ^men that in this sphere will be hon- 
ored and remembered — ^but who are deficient in that mus- 
cular energy, steady, good judgment, and solidity of charac- 
ter that will enable them to rise to places of high authority, 
or to meet the demands of turbulent and revolutionary 
times. Such seasons and positions require greatness of 
soul, and a Herculean strength of good sense, that, amid the 
beating storm and tumultuous billows, abide firmly like the 
rock in the ocean ; men like Mather remind us rather of the 
drift-wood that floats at the mercy of winds and waves. 
Their misfortune is to live in unquiet and perilous seasons ; 
to be brought to the helm, without a gift for the position, 
while the storm is high, and of consequence to exhibit on a 
conspicuous theater their weakness and folly. 

Mather had a knowledge, by report, of a few cases pf 
. supposed witchcraft in New England before it came under 
his immediate inspection. In the year 1688 the delusion 
appeared in Boston, in the family of John Goodwin, and 
seems to have rendered Mr. Mather strangely nervous. 
The great wonder had now come to his door, and demanded 
a full investigation. 

" The alleged offender was an old Irish woman by the 
name of Glover. She was tried before Chief Justice Dud- 
ley, condemned and executed." She seems to have been 
rather insane than bewitched, which led the judges to ap- 
point several physicians " to examine her very strictly, 
whether she were in any way crazed in her intellectuals ;" 
but as the physicians cherished the popular belief, they 
very easily confounded a partial mental derangement with 
diabolical agency. 
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After her death the daughters of Mr. Goodwin were 
straogely aiBicted, and in the popular opinioo were pos* 
8C68ed with demons. The &ther justlj grew alarmed, and 
$» a remedy for the evil invited the clergy of Boston and 
Charlestown to spend a day of fasting and prayer at his house. 
They regarded it as a matter sufficiently serious to justify a 
compliance with the request, and accordingly all but Mather 
met at the place appointed. The service, however, ^led 
to break the power of Satan, as the girls appeared more 
bewitched than before. This state of things puzzled Cotton, 
and to reserve the difficulty he invited the damsel to his 
house, where she remained several days; "he wished to 
confute the Sadducism of that debauched age," and the 
girl took care that the appropriate materials should not 
be wanting. She could read Quaker or Popish books ^ 
not the Bible or cathechism; would close her ears when 
prayer was offered ; would complain that Glover's chain 
confined her, clasp her hands firmly, and assume an un- 
earthly aspect. ITie credulous man observed these facto 
with blank amazc*mont, which accounts in some measure for 
the further liberties she took* with him — " a sauciness with 
which he wjis not wont to be treated withal." "She woittd 
call (nit to him with numberless ijn pertinents." Going to • 
his study door, she would tell him some one below wovtld 
be glad to see him ; when he had taken the trouble to go 
down, and scolded her for her falsehood, she would say,. 
" Mrs. Mather is alwavs ^lad to see vou." 

These incidents ani certainly amusing, and to the good 
man on wliom they were perpcjtratcid must have been a 
source of annoyance ; it nuiy create a smile when we state 
that to his mind they were incontestablcj evidences «f de- 
moniacal possession. So deeply did these events impress 
the mind of Cotton Mather, that, at the instance of Gov. 
Phipps, he collected and arranged all the facts on tbe sub- 
ject of witchcrafl that came under his observatioit, and 
published them as a sort of refutation of "Sadducism,'* 
under the title of the '' Wonders of the Invisible World." 
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" No man witli any artful design," says one, " would have 
exhibited himself in so grotesque a light." But the reader 
will remember that it was the light of the age, and that 
the book was reprinted in London, with a preface by the 
saintly Baxter, who said, "This great instance comes with 
so convincing evidence that he must be a very obdurate 
Saducee who will not believe it." 

After the lapse of four years, during which period the 
book of "Wonders" was read with avidity by old and 
young, the epidemic broke out in Salem, (now Danvers,) in 
the &mily of the minister, Rev. Mr. Parris. This time the 
subject was an old Indian woman, who had become weary 
by age and hard service, and who was accused by the 
daughters of Parris. The matter at once assumed an im- 
portance by the appointment of a day of fasting. The 
magistrates, not permitted to let the matter die silently, 
were yet at their wits' end to know what to do; and m 
this state of suspense wrote to the clergy of Boston. The 
reply was drawn up by Cotton Mather, who recommended 
caution in the admission of evidence and the entire rejection 
of " spectral evidence ;" but, at the same time, urged the 
authorities to proceed vigorously against those really 
guilty. To the sentiments of this document, however, the 
clei^ did not all agree. Increase Mather, while firm in 
his belief in witches, " did utterly condemn the proceed- 
ings ;" as did, also, Dr. Willard and Mr. Brattle. In the 
mean time the mania had spread till Martha Cory, Sarah 
Cloyce, Rebecca Nurse, Elizabeth Proctor, Giles Cory, 
Deliverance Hobbs, and Rev. Mr. Burroughs, became in- 
volved, and the magistifl|te6 were led to the investigation. 
But, after hearing the cases, the venerable " Simon Brad- 
street, the governor of the people's choice, deemed the evi- 
dence insufficient ground of guilt." Just at this point the 
new governor arrived from England, and so deeply did 
Cotton Mather (whose especial friend he was) impress his 
mind with the impo|tence of the cases at Salem, that a 
special court was irftituted to proceed to Salem and try 
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the witches. Of tbeso ma^pistrates, not one acted by the 
authority of the people ; the taribunal, ess^tii&lly despodo 
in its origin as well as character, had no aanctioiii but an 

extraordinary and illegal commission. On this infirm 
foundation, however, as is usually the case with tyranny, 
they proceeded to execute their commission with supererog- 
atory rigor and vengeance. The jails were filled. Twen- 
ty had already been executed ; fifty -five had been tortured 
or terrified into penitent confessions. The evidence on 
which these persons were convicted reminds one strongly 
of that employed in a Jesuit tribunal ; there was less of 
argument than terror. It was notorious that no one who 
confessed the crime was hanged, while those who stoutly 
denied it were, on that ground, put to death ; hence the 
prevalence of the confessions of witchcraft originated, in a 
great measure, in the hope of escaping the gallows. The 
kind of witnesses, too, that they admitted, afforded scope 
for the indulgence of all sorts of fanaticism, as well as good 
opportunity to turn the court into an engine of private 
revenge. " Who can think himself safe," wrote the people 
of Andover to the General Court, " if the accusations of 
children and others, under diabolical influence, shall be 
received against persons of good fame 1" 

These prosecutions were brought on, and the excitement, 
in a consideral)le degree, sustained by Parris, who seems to 
have been a bad man. Cotton Mather was not present at 
the trials or the executions, save in a single instance — that 
of the Rev. Mr. Burroughs. At his execution Cotton rode 
upon tlie ground, and when the courageous man ascended 
ihe hulder, rebuking the poj>ular folly by repeating, in a 
firm voice and without blinking, the Lord's Prayer, which it 
was affirmed no witch could do, Mather remarked that it 
was ** no marvel, for the devil oflcn transformed himself 
into an angel of light." 

The next year there was another case in Boston, that 
of Margaret Rule, who ate nothing for nine days in succes- 
sion, but took frequent draf\s of ardent spirit. It is not 
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remarkable that there should be exhibited the feats of evil 
spirits; but that any sane man should mistake them for 
demons, strikes those conversant with the Maine Law and 
the delirium tremens as quite singular. Yet to Mather it 
was a clear case, adding another link to the invisible chain 
of evidence for the truth .of witchcraft. The excitement, 
however, in spite of efforts to keep it up, was subsiding; 
the good sense of the people had arisen in rebellion against 
the insane violence and cruelty of the magistrates. Many 
of the latter were glad to forget the disgraceful scenes in 
which they had been actors, and, on the restoration of tran- 
quility, shed silent tears or made open confession of the 
wrong. Cotton Mather never did anything of the kind. 
While he ought to have been nauseated and humbled at the 
past, he kept up a fresh interest for years, perhaps till the 
close of life, in those infamous transactions, endeavoring 
to defend them after the people had pronounced on them 
" Anathema, Maranatha." 

The conduct of Mather in these cases is Certainly censura- 
ble, from the general, rather than specific agency that he 
had in the matter. He was a minister of the Lord Jesus, 
in high place and authority, a man of great reading and 
opportunities, to whom the people looked for sage and 
pacific counsels rather than blood and cruelty ; the pliant 
governor, moreover, was a man whose conscience was in 
Mather's keeping, a word from whom might have removed 
the whole evil. Why was not that word spoken ? When 
the affair became unpopular Mather endeavored to turn 
aside the odium, but in vain. Though he did not do the 
whole directly, we are fain to believe that he approved of 
the leading facts in the case. Had it been otherwise, his 
whole writings would have borne a different character and 
his conduct have shown disapproval. While, then, we are 
unwilling to concede his hypocrisy, we are, on the other 
hand, disposed to brand his conduct as infamous. He was 
duped. He intended to do right, but amid the flickering 
shadows of the time lost his way, and once gone astray, put 
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his logic to the rack to mako^out his own the right course ; 
admonishing us that a ^ood heart is not always a safe guide 
for the intellect, and that real virtue may consist witJh 
much error and many foibles. The general current of his 

life is to be regarded as an index to the state of his heart, 
and according to this standard " Cotton Mather was a be- 
nevolent, and not a malevolent man. He desired the good 
of his fellow-creatures, and not their hurt. He was liable, 
like other men, to mistake the application of the means and 
to be deluded, but he sincerely sought to be useful to those 
around him." We will cherish whatever was good hi him, 
and without embracing them, will throw the mantle of char- 
ity over his faults — faults that were, in a considerable de- 
gree, those of his mental constitution and of his age. Let 
the reader who has attained constitutional symmetry and 
risen above the errors of his age, cast a stone at Dr. Cotton 
Mather, the patron and physiologist of witchcraft. 

In grouping 4;ogether the benevolent and malevolent facts 
in the life of Dr. Mather, the thread of the narrative has 
been interrupted. Let us now return to his settlement in 
the ministry, and make a flying visit over another portion 
of the field of his public life. We found him in the minis- 
try a single gentleman ; but he soon embraced the Scrip- 
tural sentiment that " it is not good for man to be alone." 
" He first looked up to Heaven for direction, and then asked 
counsel of his friends." Having thus begun where most 
men end, he looked around for a suitable companion on 
whom to fix his affections. His choice fell on the daughter 
of Col. Phillips, of Charlestown, a woman of great beauty 
and virtue, and who proved a loving and capable companion. 
Perhaps the best eulogy on her character will be found in 
the touching remarks of her husband at her death some 
twenty years later: " The black day arrives ! I have never 
seen so black a day in all my pilgrimage. The desire of 
my eyes is this day to be taken from me. Her death is 
lingering and painful. All the forenoon of this day she was 
in the pangs of death, and sensible till the last minute or 
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two before her expiration, I cannot remember the point 
of discourse between us, only that her devout soul was full 
of satisfaction about going to a state of blessedness with the 
Lord Jesus Christ. As far as my distress would permit, I 
endeavored to confii*m her satisfaction and consolation. Two 
hours before she expired I kneeled at her bedside and took 
into my hands that dear hand, the dearest in the world, and 
solemnly and sincerely gave her up to the Lord. Then 
putting away her hand, I never touched it again. After- 
ward she told me she signed and sealed my act of 
resignation." 

The year 1713 was with him one of mingled sorrow and 
joy, of honor and dishonor. lie had for several years found 
that the civil honors which his father had enjoyed were not 
to be given to him. He not only lacked the practical sense 
of his sire, but the times werer changing, and no longer per- 
mitted the clergy to hold the influential positions they had 
occupied in the infancy of the colony. There was, however, 
one honor which he yet hoped to attain, and which, if learn- 
ing constituted a qualification, he was worthy to have at- 
tained, the presidency of Harvard College. His ambition 
in this respect to fill the office so long held by his father, the 
chief literary distinction of America, had nothing ignoble 
and mean, as has been charged on him ; but on the other 
hand, to covet earnestly the best gift in New England, we 
consider laudable. Nor was he alone in the opinion that he 
deserved the place ; there were many that named him for 
it, because no other could fill it so well. But the Mather 
family had so, long been in power as to create in base minds, 
some of whom were now in the government, an intense envy 
against all its members. Hardly had this honor slipped 
from his grasp, when his dwelling was draped in mourning 
for the death of his excellent wife and children. Into the 
opposite scale, in the mean time, were cast a couple of cases 
of honor, which, though not an equivalent for the sorrow he 
endured, served to cut its edge by affording him an assur- 
ance that he was not entirely forgotten of men. It was, 
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however, an aggraTation of tlie caso tbat both came from a 
fbreign source. Ills Curiosa Americana having been read 
before the Boyal Society, was roceiFed with siich favor that 
they presented him in acknowledgment the thanks of the 
socictv. Thev also signified their intention at the next 
regular meeting to admit him a member, which was accord- 
ingly done, though his name was never enrolled. " This is 
a marvelous favor of Heaven to mo; a most surprising 
favor." He next received the degree of D.D., from the 
l.^iiversity of Glasgow, accompanied with letters expressive 
of their appreciation of his talents and his high reputation 
in Great Britain. 

The honor he had sought and anticipated had escaped his 
grasp, his unbounded infiuence was impaired, his family in 
an unfortunate condition, and his own health infirm ; all 
served to darken tlie latter portion of his life, and leave hira 
in an almost confirmed state of melancliolv. The contrast 
between his early and later days was marked ; the brilliancy 
of his morning and the glory of meridian darkening till all 
the heavens were l)laek with clouds and storms. 

As tiic closing scene approached, however, the clouds 
broke, letting in upon his evening tiie pure and serene light 
of heaven. Tiie iilnis j)assed from his spiritual vision, his 
soul evpanding in thi^ mean time under the influence of a 
broader, lotlier charity, while his character seemed ripening 
and mellowing for a nol)ler service and a holier, intensei* 
pleasure in the world above. The errors and infirmities 
that had marred his character and taniished the beauty of 
his noble deeds had now disappeared, and from.the midst of 
his weakness and vanity issued forth the Christian, armed 
with celestial strength and clothed with humility as with a 
garment. The conflicts of life had ceased, the storms of 
j)assion died away ; the heavens were serene now, the sur- 
face of life's troubled sea smooth and calm as he glided on- 
ward to the bosom of his (jod. To one of his parishioners 
who inquired whether he wished to die, he replied : "I can- 
not say whether 1 do or do not ; I wish to be entirely re- 
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Signed to the will of God." When informed by the phy- 
sician that he could not recover, with uplifted hands he said, 
" Thy will be done in earth as in heaven." A few hours be- 
fore his death he said, " Now have I nothing more here ; my 
will is swallowed up in the will of God." At the last he 
cried, " Is this dying 1 Is this all 1 Is this all that I feared 
when I prayed against a hard death 10 1 can bear this ! I 
can bear it! I can bear it!" They read to him from his 
own books : " And it shall come to pass, that at evening time 
it shall be light. O the light which a glorious Christ, pre- 
sent with us, will give us in the evening when we apprehend 
ourselves in all the darkness which we should have to ter- 
rify us, when the curtains of the death-bed are drawn about 
us. The light of a soul passing into the inheritance in light. 
The light of an open, abundant entrance into the paradise of 
Qod." The tears as they started in his disordered eyes were 
wiped away, which suggested his closing remark : " I am 
going where all tears will be wiped from my eyes." On the 
13th of February, 1728, " the weary wheels of life stood still 
At last." 

His death was followed by great mourning in all the 
churches. Many of the clergy delivered funeral discourses 
on the occasion, in most of which they eulogized his virtues, 
his extensive services in the cause of Christ, his scholarship, 
and his exemplary diligence in the acquisition of all sorts 
of knowledge. His faults seemed buried m the grave, while 
all strove to retain the saintly image, the celestial halo of 
his latest hours. As if in compensation for neglect in life, 
men vied with each other in celebrating his fame. 

Although he possessed excellences worthy of remembrance, 
we are constrained to regard much of this ceremony as the 
mere effervescence of the hour, designed rather to display 
the abilities of the orators than to perpetuate the memory 
of the deceased. The character of Cotton Mather presented 
a strange agglomerate of materials, a moral mosaic com- 
bined by some undiscovered laws of affinity, or reminding 
us of an old abbey, whose heterogeneous styles of architect- 
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ore have been the slow accumulations of several different 
ages of civilization. The rude antique shot up beside the 
dassio faash^ barbarism and refinement looked eadi other in 

the face, \vhile the modern outgrowth rose irregularly upon 
the old foundations, suggesting to the observer the most 
ludicrous contrasts. 

His intellect, though active and sprightly, lacked the solid 
strength, the close, firm grain, the tough, oaken knitting that 
secure the felicitious handling of grave questions in debate, 
or that enable one to stand firm in seasons of strife and 
revolution. Ho, in this respect, reminds us rather of the 
luxuriant vine in the vale, spreading its branches over the 
wall, than of the sturdy oak, whose inwrought strength upon 
the bleak mountain has resisted the storms of centuries. 
He bowed to the blast, affording evidence that he was bom 
for quiet seasons rather than the hour of contest and con- 
fusion, adapted rather to pluck flowers in Tempe, or cull 
gems in the Indies, than to fight with beasts at Ephesus. 

lie p(»ssessed nothing of the philosophic grasp of mind, 
the Brierian intellect that penetrates the surface of things 
and discovers the hi<lden connections and relations of the 
truths tiiat enwrap the universe. His was not the telesco- 
pic vision that sweeps the heavens at a glance, combining 
the iniflnity of worlds in one broad generalization. With 
Newton and Laplace he could never soar upward with the 
stead V strength of an eaijle wing to the central dwelling- 
place of the general laws whence their myriad ramifications 
extend to the remotest atom, and where all material forces 
are spread out to human view. Such a prospect would 
afford him no profit ; his eye would blink before such in- 
tense radiance. Breadth and compass of vision he lacked; 
never looking abroad upon the expansive fields of the in- 
finite that stretched onward at his feet, but turning his gaze 
downward to the little pebble or atom along his path. If 
philosopher at all. he was of the minute kind, finding greater 
pleasure in dissecting an insect than in constructing a world. 

Nor was he deficient only in the philosophic power ; there 
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was a lack of original genius. He fed on the stores of other 
men. " He was inclined to read rather than to think ; it 
was by his familiarity with the works of others, and the trains 
of thought that they awakened, that he was able to send 
forth so many works of his own." He exhibited an especial 
fondness for what was rare, curious, ancient; his mind, like 
the ivy, flourishing on the decaying remains of antiquated 
learning. By his diligence he had accumulated vast stores 
of knowledge ; more it may be than any other man of his 
time. He read nearly all the books of the day, and hun- 
dreds that no one else thought of. Dr. Chancey calls him 
a great redeemer of time ; a man familiar with all the books 
in existence, and that had a happy faculty of going through 
a book. 

He wrote over his study door, " Be short," as a method 
of securing time, in the midst of a city, and with the respon- 
sibility of a large charge, for the prosecution of his studies. 
Not only did he read but wrote, being the author of three 
hundred and eighty different treatises. These were not well 
executed, being crude, undigested materials for books, rather 
than neat and finely elaborated productions. They present 
occasional flashes of eloquence and beauty that dazzle for 
the moment, but are not sustained, are the oases amid the 
broad desert where vast sand piles and plains of words out- 
stretch before the eye. There is material enough, but no 
hidden springs to moisten and clothe them in verdure. No 
man, we are asaurred, knew so noany facts of American his- 
tory as Cottpn Mather, and had he possessed judgment 
equal to his memory and diligence, he would have given to 
posterity a work as enduring as the annals of Tacitus ; but 
here was his grand defect. His facts were strung together 
without taste or order, like the rude ornaments of a savage, 
rather than woven into a consecutive history. At every 
page we are surprised at the extent of his researches, the 
oddness of his illustrations, which cause us to wonder by 
what process they are connected with the subject in hand, 
and the almost infinite cap^ty of his memory that could 
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i*etftift such vast stores of knowledge rcoommeaded, iwt by 
its usefulness, but sitnply by the circumstance that it is little 
known to other mep. His works present to the world the 
imftge of an old museum containing rare and curious speci- 
mens of natural history ; an exhibit of their malformations, 
rather than their healthy growth ; or, with greater propriety, 
that of an old attic where the refuse and rubbish of three or 
four generations have been stowed away to rest undisturbed, 
save as some rusty antiquary now and" then ventures into 
the habitations of spiders and rats, to gather out an old horse- 
shoe, or plow-point, or the like. 

In this respect Mather reminds us of Butler's hero whose 
speech 

"In loftincBs of sound was rich ; 

A Babylonish dialect 

Which learned pedants much affect; 

It was a party-colored dress 

Of patched and pybald languages ; 

*Twas English cut on Greek and Latin ; 

Like fustian heretofore on satin 

It had an odd, promiscuous tone 

As if he'd talked three parts in one ; 

Which made some think when he did gabble 

They'd heard tliree laborers from Babcl, 

Or Cerberus himself pronounce 

A leash of languages at once." — Ucdibbas. 

The soul of Mather l)urned with a goodly measure of en- 
thusiasm, which, had it been of the right stamp, and controlled 
by discretion, would have borne him up in sublime flights 
of eloquence, and rendered him the Corypheus of his age. 
His enthusiasm, however, possessed nothing lofty, ennob- 
ling, kindling the soul into higher, broader sublimities ; he 
rose not with occasions to the magnitude of his theme, like 
Samson gathering up strength as he enlisted in the combat ; 
but was of the Tom Thumb species, rendering him the busi- 
est of men, blustering and spluttering like Shakspeare's 
" Tempest in a Teapot," or affording a fine illustration of 
what he elsewhere calls " Much ado about Nothing." Grave 
ideas and important occasions w^r^ not necessary to .grouse 
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him. One idea, and small at that, was sufficient to send a 
tremor through his soul, and to bring to the surface his en- 
tire wealth of emotion and energy. This quality of mind 
was constantly urging him into the extremes of vanity and 
folly. A more judicious person, with his warmth of tem- 
peram^it, would have progressed with a firm tread to the 
admiration of all beholders ; but his tripping at cobble- 
stones, while gazing on some catchpenny exhibition, his 
blank honesty amid the jests of life^ displaying the peacock 
feather in immediate connection with grave reflections, pro- 
duce a constant excitement of our risibilities. He once 
earnestly prayed that God would rather kill him than leave 
him to folly ; and a few moments afler he assures us he was 
taken very ill, insomuch that he feared the Lord was about 
to take him at his word. The disorder, however, did not 
prove 'fatal, and then in a serious mode, as though imable to 
discover any incongruity in the matter, he remarked, " I 
perceived it was nothing but vapors." The grand defect, 
afler all, in the character of Cotton Mather was in the judg- 
ment. He possessed a great deal of sense, imported from 
all regions of thought and philosophy, all the rare exotics 
of the human intellect; but he had very little that was indi- 
genous — real common sense. Originally deficient in this 
respect, his education was precisely adapted to perpetuate 
it. Placed at school in childhood, and kept at his books 
till the day of his death, it became second nature with him 
to extract all the sweetness of learning, the lessons of wis- 
dom from the works of other men. Whatever common 
sense he inherited was pretty thoroughly shaken out in the 
college curriculum. The best education for such a lad (for 
a season at least) is attained in a rural district with some 
hardy old farmer, where he is brought in contact with the 
actual human world, and where, from an inability to con- 
struct an aqueduct to the high places of learning, he is ob- 
liged to dig down and bring up from the wells of his own 
genius those lessons of prudence and practical counsel that 
are to conduct him through life. His intellect needs 
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strengAenIng by a thorougli contest with aSkIrs, excTctsIng 
in the mean time a dieting process, rather than staffing with 
an endless yarietj of confeotionary or spices* Such a ^roin* 
ing the subject of this sketch never enjoyed, and the want 
of it marred the beauty of his whole life ; he knew books, 
but lacked what books can never bring, that simple, prac- 
tical good sense that, like a Yankee, can adapt itself to all 
circumstances. 

But with all his defects, we delight to recall the history 
of Cotton Mather ; for they were mingled with much that 
was good, and, we believe, an intention to be beneficial to the 
world. His benevolent exertions, which alone render him 
worthy of a grateful remembrance by mankind, although 
ahead of his age, and hence not generally appreciated by the 
current generation, were the seed from which later generations 
have reaped extensive and golden harvests. He saw Httle of 
the ripe fruit of his doctrine; but, taking root in other minds, 
it spread onward till his sentiments have grown into the 
common belief of Christendom. It is something that Ben- 
jamin Franklin imbibed from the " Essays to do Good," the 
notions that led to his best exertions ; thirf, however, is but 
a drop in the bucket compared with the outspread Chris- 
tian sentiment that sprang from the same source, and that 
now works with a myriad hands in ^11 the benevolent 
schemes of the present age. 
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A THIRD son of Rev. Richard Mather that entered the 
ministry was Eleazer, who was born at Dorchester, the 
residence of his father, May 13, 1637. This son, like all 
the other children of that excellent man, was carefully 
trained, and exhibiting an early taste for study, in which he 
made remarkable proficiency, was entered at Harvard at 
the age of fifteen years. He graduated from the institution 
1656. 

He came forth not only with a well furnished and 
thoroughly disciplined mind, prepared to grapple with the 
difficulties of theology, but what is still more important for 
the Christian minister, with a heart purified by the blood of 
the covenant, and inspired with a zeal becoming the embas- 
sador of Christ. He soon commenced preaching, and with 
favorable prospects looked forward to a permanent settle- 
ment. Nor was he called long to delay. The same Lord that 
had called him to the altar to minister, opened a door where 
his talents could be employed in the service of his Master. 

Northampton was, at this date, a new settlement, on the ex- 
treme line of civilization, and of course but sparsely inhabited. 
The forest all along this beautiful valley remained nearly 
unbroken, the haunt of the wild beast and the still more 
terrible red man. Those who had ventured to settle upon 
these rich alluvial tracts, had done so at the peril of their 
lives. They were far from friends, who vmre separated by 
an unbroken wilderness ; they were few and feeble, while 
tHe enemy were numerous, wily, and jealous of their 
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eiu^oadimeiit upon the hunting grounds and graves of their 
ance9tors. 

The white settlers had hitherto lived without the puUie 
ordinonees of the Church being administered among them, 
although there was so much in their perilous circumstances 
to recall to their minds sacred things, and to cause them to 
desire public worship among themselves. In the year 
1658 the people determined to institute divine worship, 
and accordingly, on the 7th of June, they resolved unani- 
mously to '• desire him to be a minister to them in the way 
of trial in dispensing his gifts." 

Mr. Mather acceded to their wishes, and for three years 
dispensed to them the word of life, with a good degree of 
success. During this time no Church had been constituted, 
there being, it wcmld seem, not a sufficient membership to 
warrant such a step. At the close of three years, however, 
his labors appciir to have been so far prospered as to render 
an advance in this particular advisable. 

Accordingly, on the 18th of June, 1661, the Church was 
organized, and Mr. Mather was installed the pastor of it. 
This relation was maintahied for eight years longer, during 
which he experienced great success in his labors among the 
people. Many were converted and the Church considera- 
bly enlarged. Such was their prosperity that a unaninyftus 
desire was expressed by the people to " settle Mr. /oseph 
Eliot (son of the Uev. John Eliot, of Koxbury,) among them 
as a teacher ; the offices of pastor and teacher, according to 
the Cambridge platform, being reckoned distinct from each 
other." Although Mr. Mather was fivorable to this move- 
ment, and actually secured, for a season, the services of 
Mr. Eliot, yet he was never set apart by the Church as a 
public teacher. 

The father of Mr. Mather cherished a deep interest in the 
youth of his charge, and as he advanced toward the close of 
life became still more deeply impressed with the importance 
of laboring for their welfare. These impressions led him, 
during his fnial sickness, to charge his son Increase ^^ to pay 
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particular attention to the rising generation." Eleazer 
took the hint also from this remark of his father, and just 
before Iris death preached a series of sermons to the young, 
founded on 1 Kings viii, 57. Soon after his death the sub- 
stance of these sermons was published under the title of 
" Serious Exhortation to the Present and Succeeding Gene- 
rations in New England, earnestly calling upon them all that 
the Lord's Gracious Presence may be continued with Pos- 
terity. Being the Substance of the four last Sermons preached 
at Northampton by Eleazer Mather." 

Mr. Mather died on the 24th of July, 1669, lamented not 
only by his OAvn Church, but by all the Churches of the 
Gmnecticut Valley, to whom his services, from time to 
time, had proved especially acceptable and profitable. 

The ministry of Mr. Mather was characterized by great 
fidelity, zeal, and labor. His piety was deep and constant, 
aflfording him glorious views of the Divine character and 
word, as well as clear and impressive conceptions of the 
fallen state of human nature. So far as possible he lived in 
sight of spiritual and eternal realities, a vantage ground that 
will ever induce the minister of Christ to be earnest to win 
souls, and to make up his entire account for the judgment. 
The last record made in the diary of the subject of this 
sketdi was- the following : " This evening, if my heart 
deceive me not, I had some sweet workings of soul after 
God in .Christ, according to the terms of the covenant of 
grace. The general and indefinite expression of the promise 
was an encouragement to me to look unto Christ, that he 
would do that for me which he has promised to do for 
some, nor dare I exclude myself; but if the Lord will help 
me, I desire to lie at his feet and accept of grace in his own 
way and in his own time, through his power enabling me. 
Though I am dead, without strength, help, or hope in my- 
self, yet the Lord requireth nothing at my hands in my own 
strength, but that by his power I should l(>ok to liim to 
work all his works in me and for me. When I find a 
dead heart the thoughts of this are exceeding sweet and 
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reviving, being full o^ grace, and disooverisg the very heart 
and love of Jesus.^ The author of tbe Magoalia remarks 
of him, tibat ^as he was a verj zealcma preacher, and 
acc|>rdi]igljr saw many seals to his ministry, so be was a 

very pious walker ; and as he drew toward the end of his 
days he grew so remarkably ripe for heaven in a holy, 
watchful, fruitful disposition, that many observing persons 
did prognosticate his being not far from his end !" 

Mr. Mather married the daughter of the Rev. John 
Warham, of Windsor, who after his decease became the 
wife of his successor, the Rev. Solomon Stoddard, and thus 
the grandmother of the celebrated Jonathan Edwards. Ho 
left one daughter, who became the first wife of the Rev. 
John Williams, of Deerfield, and perished by the Indian 
tomahawk when that town was destroyed in 1704. 
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John Warham, like most of the early ministers of New 
England, was born in England. The date of his birth, his 
education, his early history, are involved in profound mys- 
tery, on which, at this late hour, we may hardly hope that 
any new light will be shed. He first appears in history as 
the eminent minister of Exeter, England. About this time 
(1630) a Congregational Church was formed in Plymouth, 
England, and the Rev. John Warham and John Maverick 
were constituted its pastors. This Church was formed of 
such as wished to emigrate and form a religious colony in 
America. Accordingly, soon after its formation the entire 
body sailed for the New World. Touching first at Nan- 
tasket, they passed on to Dorchester, where a settlement 
was commenced in June, 1631. The locality was not, how- 
ever entirely satisfactory to the new colony, and as they 
had learned of a rich tract of land situated in the interior, on 
the Connecticut River, they resolved, although at great peril 
and with untold hardships, to brave the wilderness and secure 
homes far out among the " salvages." The people from the 
adjacent towns of Cambridge and Charlestown determined 
to accompany their neighbors to this new region. In the 
summer of 1636 the toilsome and dangerous journey was 
performed. About one hundred men, women, and children 
traveled a wilderness which civilized man had never before 
explored. Their religious services were not abandoned as 
they retired from the old habitations, but singing, prayer, 
and religious conference marked their progress, which caused 
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tiie Indians to gaze upon them in silent amazement and 
admiration. The jcmrncy occupied fourteen days. 

This migratiion is said to have been disagreeable to the 
ministers; but as their entire congregation removed they 
were constrained to follow them, though only Mr. Warham 
actually removed, Mr. Maverick being prevented by death, 
which took place on the 3d of February, while the prepara- 
tions were still incomplete. He died in the sixtieth year of 
his age. He had been a minister of the Established Church 
before coming to this country. 

Mr. Warham did not accompany the Church, but joined 
them the following September, his family still remaining 
behind till better accommodations could be provided. Dur- 
ing a period of thirty-five years Mr. Warham was permitted 
to remain among them in the locality on which they fixed 
themselves upon the banks of the Connecticut, which was 
named Windsor. In this space of time the colony had 
greatly increased, and the Church remained in a flourishing 
state. The pastor died, after a life of faithful service, April 
1, 1670. His wife departed more than thirty years before 
him. Ho left one daughter, who was married to the Rev. 
Elcazer Mather, the first pastor of Northampton, and after 
his decease to his successor, the Rev. Solomon Stoddard. 

The same diversity of views that now prevails on the 
propriety of extemporaneous preaching seems to have existed 
in the days of tho New England fathers. The extempora- 
neous mode of address is certainly recommended by the 
fact that in every season of awakening in the Church it has 
been employed in the pulpit, the opposite practice being in- 
troduced only when the fervor of the devotional spirit has 
declined, and the experience of the religious masses is ready 
to accept more formal and less earnest instructions. We 
have not the least reason to think that Christ or the apostles 
ever employed a manuscript in discoursing to the multitudes 
that listened to them. Indeed hardly anything could appear 
more incongruous than to behold the Saviour or his personal 
followers reading from a manuscript to the people. TTie 
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idea strikes us strangely. Such a practice could not be in- 
troduced while the zeal of the Church remained unimpaired. 
And then, at the breaking out of the Reformation, the preach- 
ing of Lulher and his coadjutors was extemporaneous. The 
same good practice was transferred to England, where it 
was found efficient in addressing the masses of the people. 
And even now, among the most inveterate readers, the 
manuscripts are thrown aside when an extensive awakening 
appears among the people. They hamper and enfeeble the 
soul when kindled by the love of God and stirred with an 
intense love for souls that are perishing. The deepest and 
best impressions are made by thoughts that well up fresh 
from the depths of the devout heart. 

The* Puritans began rfieir ministry without notes, being 
led to their use as a defense against their enemies, who were 
accustomed to report their words to the authorities. The 
practice seems to have been adopted without any conviction 
of its intrinsic value. Hence when they came th New En- 
gland, where they were unrestrained by the eye of authority, 
the book was thrown aside and the apostolic mode of address 
adopted. 

The first to innovate on this good custom seems to have 
been the subject of this sketch. His reading, however, was 
not in extenso^ but only brief notes or skeletons were taken into 
the desk. Even this was objected to by most of the people 
and the clergy ; but being persisted in, the practice gradually 
gained adherents till that became the mode of the Puritan 
pulpit. There have, however, been among them many 
eminent men in every age who have adhered to the old plan 
of speaking to the people. 

Mr. Warham, although a reader, was accustomed to 
deliver his discourses in a remarkably energetic and vigorous 
manner, more so, we are assured by Cotton Mather, than 
most of those " who never looked in a book in their lives." 
His abilities as a preacher gave him a high standing among 
the people of Windsor, to whom he was permitted to min- 
ister to the close of his life, as also a reputation through the 

8 
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entire oolosiy, which ^ooiisidered him am 6 piindpal {dBar 
and ftther of the Church.'* 

llu>i]gh eminent for piety and evangelical labon^ Warham 
was anbjeet to seyere attacks of melandiolj, widch often 
lasted for several weeks together. So intense was the men- 
tal gloom that enveloped him as to cause him to despair of 
ever attaining the blessedness of heaven. *' Such were the 
terrible buffetings and horrible temptations sometimes under- 
gone by this man, that when he has administered the Lord's 
Supper to /his flock, whom he durst not starve by omitting 
to administer the ordmance, yet he has forborne to partake 
himself, through the fearful dejections of his mind, which 
persuaded him that those blessed seals di)i not belong to 
him. The dreadful darkness which overwhelmed this diild 
of light did not wholly forsake him till death. It is ev«i 
reported that he did set in a doud as he retired unto the 
glorified society of those righteous ones that are to shine 
forth as the* sun in the kingdom of their Father ; though 
some have asserted that the cloud was dispelled before he 
expired." — ^Magnalia iii, 18. 
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No sketehes of the pulpit in New England would be 
complete without affording a niche for the statue of Jesse 
Lee. Although bom in the "Ancient Dominion." his 
memlory will be' most reverently cherished as the pioneer of 
Methodism in the land of the Pilgrims. 

Bom 1758, he enjoyed a remarkable preparation for this 
work. Reared in the Episcopal Church to which his 
parents belonged, under the pastoral care of the pious, de- 
voted and laborious Jarratt, he early witnessed the fruits of 
experimental piety, both in the household and the parish. 
Jarratt was the friend of the Methodists, who then profess- 
ed to be only a " society in the Episcopal Church, under 
the care of Rev. John Wesley." The house of Lee's 
parents became one of the homes of the itinerants, and 
hence, at an early date, he heard the Gospel declared by 
those earnest, and powerful men who followed in the wake 
of Asbury, Strawbridge, and Pilmoor. 

At fiflisen years of age young Lee's attention was more 
especially directed to experimental religion by a conversation 
to which he was listening between his father and a neighbor. 
The conversation appears to have presented nothing striking, 
save as it related to personal religion, a topic then fresh 
before the people, but was employed by the Holy Spirit to 
rivet conviction on his mind. From his previous instruc- 
tion in the catechism, as well as by the teachings of 
conscience, he knew that he was a sinner, and could be 
saved only by the atonement of Christ through repentance 
and faith. During several weeks he read the Bible, and 
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flp<mt muoh time in prayer, all apparency to no purpose, b» a 
thicker gloom seemod to settle on his mind. The struggle, 
however, was not given up. He continued to pray etonevtly 
for mercy till one morning the clouds broke away and the 
Loyd came to his relief, delivered his soul from the burden 
and guilt of sin, and poured into his heart the peace and 
joy of faith. -Being ignorant of the way to retain the blessing, 
he refrained from reporting the change he had experienced, 
and thereby suffered darkness and doubt to return. This 
sad result soon induced him to declare what the Lord had 
done for his soul, when the light again beamed upon his 
mind. 

When Leo was nineteen years of age he went to North 
Carolina to superintend the farm of a widowed relative. 
Methodism was then little known in that part of the South, 
since but a single circuit had been formed in the whole 
region. But, unlike many who stand aloof from a cause 
where its adherents are in the minority, he displayed his 
colors with all the more zeal, laboring for the salvation of 
the souls about him. The preacher, as he came around on 
his circuit, heard of the zeal of the stranger, whoso talents 
appeared to be too important to the cause to be neglected. 
The position of class-lejider, which had for some time been 
vacant, was given to him, and proved peculiarly favorable 
for the development of his talents and the training of his 
Christian graces. 

The transition from class-leader to exhorter and local 
preacher was natural and easy. These were days when 
laborers did not stand long in the market-place idle. The 
vineyard was ripe, and the call for laborers loud and long, 
and the diffident, but really deserving and able ones were 
pressed into the work. While attending the conference of 
1784, Bishop Asbury invited him to enter the regular work 
and take a circuit. To take so important a step he was 
not ready ; and yet that invitation seemed but the outward 
expression of those inward convictions that had been 
haunting his mind for years before. Hence, after his 
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return to his father's house, his future course became a 
matter of still more serious deliberation. He felt inwardly 
moved to take on him the work and office of the sacred 
ministry. It was in obedience to this high behest that he 
had gone forth preaching and exhorting in his own neigh- 
borhood and among his own people. Why should he not 
give himself entirely to the work ? Of the sacrifices, the 
poverty, the iiard labor, the deprivation of the joys of home 
that lay in the path of the itinerant, he knew something ; 
but none of these things moved him. He possessed a 
stout heart, a noble courage to dare and to do for Jesus. 
And that inward voice, the meanwhile, inaudible to others, 
sounded in his ears, calling him to the great harvest field. 
Lee was not the man to falter when conviction was evident 
and duty plain. So, adjusting his affairs, equipping himself 
with horse, saddle-bags, Bible, and Hymn Book, he started 
on his life-long journey of benevolence. 

Edward Dromgoole, a popular preacher of that day, was 
en route for North Carolina, to form a new circuit in the 
region of Edenton. Lee fell into his wake, and thus began 
his ministry in doing the work of a pioneer, a work that he 
loved to the close of life. Once on the ground chosen as 
their field of labor, they enjoyed prosperity to the close of 
the year. At the conference of 1783, he was received on 
trial, and reappointed to North Carolina, where he continued 
to labor with encouragement on several circuits till the 
spring of 1785, when he was invited to accompany Bishop 
Asbury in his southern tour. 

It was during this journey that a little incident occurred 
which gave color and shape to his future life. This was a 
conversation with a clerk in a mercantile establishment in 
South Carolina, who was a native of Massachusetts, and 
who related to Lee many curious facts illustrative of the 
habits, customs, moral condition, and religious ideas of 
New England. These things were all new to him, and 
Awoke in his mind a deep interest in the people of that 
region, whil^ at the same time he felt a presentiment that 
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it would be Ms destiny to become the bearer to them 
of the glAd tidings of Hethodism. The impression was 
made known to Asbury, who enoouraged it, but still 
thought the time for such a movement had not yet arrived. • 
He was gradually, however, removed from his field in the 
far South, toward the one in which his brightest laurels 
were to be won, all the while acquiring those resources that 
would be requisite for his work. 

From North Carolina he was transferred to Maryland, 
where, in city and country, he labored ^iith his accustomed 
success. Passing thence, he traveled a year in New Jersey 
and the portion of New York lying contiguous to the state 
of Connecticut. Here he fell upon the outposts of Calvin- 
ism, and was engaged in some of those little theolc^cal 
skirmishes that were so common in his New England travels. 

But Lee was in a remarkable manner qualified for his 
work. Indeed, it has been the grand feature of Methodism 
to be happy in the selection of its agents to extend and 
consolidate the sect. John Wesley was a nuister man by 
nature, but his adaptation to the times and to the people 
went far to give him the character he posse,ssed of the able 
minister, the bold reformer, the awakener of the masses, 
and the organizer of those masses into the "sacramental 
host"' on whose' banner his name is inscribed. Casting a 
glance upon the work this side the Atlantic, we observe, 
while the denomination was in its infancy, an Asbury, Coke, 
Whatcoat, and Boardman, who seemed to be bom to do the 
pioneer work of the order in the new world. In that glori- 
ous band were all the varieties of character, taste, and 
talent ; the eloquent orator, the rigid logician, the disciplin- 
arian, the Boanerges, and the son of consolation ; the men 
whose charmed words held the metropolitan audience, and 
the John the Baptist whose trumpet notes sounded the 
alarm through the wilderness, while above all stood the 
rigid and devoted Asbury, the organizer of the sect, and the 
ablest representative of Wesley on this side the water. 

The West has taken on the form of civilizatipn introduced 
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by the wandering itinerants, the Finleys, the Cartwrights, 
• Quinns, and Youngs, men who braved the wilderness, the red 
mm^ and the wild beast, to plant the standard of Method- 
ism on that virgin soil. The same is true of the South, and 
of New England, which was a field peculiar, a land apart both 
in its position and in the character of its people. 

The itinerant found not in the East a new country, nor an 
indigent, uncultivated* class of inhabitants. The country, 
naturally rude and sterile, had been, by the hand of industry, 
brought to a high state of cultivation. The people possessed 
the subtle spirit of Greeks, ever curious, inquiring, metar 
physical, and disputative in their mood, gathering intellectual 
and moral nutriment from the discussion of the dryest, 
hardest dogmas — the mere browse of theology, which would 
prove indigestible to the greater part of mankind, but on 
whidi these theological bipeds flourished, growing every day 
more attenuated, wiry, and wasplike. They were the sons of 
the Pilgrims, those rigid men who chose to endure exile and 
death rather than pray out of a book or perform divine 
service in an ecclesiastical vestment. And these sons were 
chips of the old block — rigid, precise, angular ; adhering to 
the old customs, and ready to die for an article of faith. 

Descended from such a venerable ancestry, and recalling 
the persecutions that had exiled them from their native land, 
they cherished a hereditary hatred of the very name of bishop, 
and had acquired a rare ability to detect heresy whenever it 
appeared in the land, disguised by whatever specious appear- 
ances. As their home was purchased at the price of exile 
for conscience' sake, it was natural that it should be regarded 
as assigned for their sole occupancy. Hence was the whole 
land sliced up into parishes and dotted over with meeting- 
houses. The clergy were settled for life, on a handsome 
salary paid from the state treasury. 

These same clergy were notable characters in that age; 
standing above the people, a sort of Puritanical popes; 
They usually lived aside from the laity, on their farmsi 
mingling little with them save on the Sabbath, when they 
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isfoed from their privacy to aaoend the liigh polpit and dis* 
pense to the hungry multitude a^imp or two of eodeeUstlc&l 
etmw in the ehiipe of a dry disquisition on the &11, election, 
peraeverance, or divine sovereignty. The people in the 
mean time looked reverently from their square pews up to 
the eminent position of their teacher, and what they received 
was masticated sufficiently to meet the demands of the most 
ultra-vegdtarian, thence becoming incorporated with their 
spiritual organism. 

The spiritual authority of these men over the laity is one 
of the striking facts of the time. The Puritanic stock had 
not yet reached the age of skepticism. Whatever the pulpit 
uttered was regarded as one of the eternal verities ; uncon- 
ditional election, reprobation, infant' damnation, et id omne 
genus^ went down with an appetite, because forsooth the 
minister had thrown them out as wholesome articles of 
spiritual diet. We laugh at the tatterdemalion regiment of 
the pope, who nab at any old bone or moldy relic his holi- 
ness may deign to throw down to them ; but their credulity 
in regard to the holy father is hardly more preposterous 
than was that of the Pilgrims in regard to their clergy. 
What the clergy said they seized up, very much as the 
baboon is said to scrape his food into his mouth — good, bad, 
and inditferent— dust and vegetables all together, leaving 
nature to make selections to her liking. And had the min- 
isters joined the pope in asserting that the bread and wine 
in the Eucharist were the veritable body and blood of our 
Lord, nothing but vigorous Saxon sense would have induced 
them to repel the interpretation. Hence, with all their 
acuteness and their rigid investigations on other subjects, on 
what related to their faith they made no inquiry for a new 
continent of truth. It was heresy to think of there being 
any other. John Calvin and his compeers had explored the 
whole expanse of ascertainable religious knowledge. Any 
moral Columbus that might spring up ought to be impris- 
oned or exiled for promulgating such novel and pernicious 
notions among the people. These self-satisfied theologians 
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remind one of Pollock's " good man " " who never had an 
unbelieving doubt" 

Those preachers were not merely inen of implicit faith ; 
they were the selfconstituted police of the Church. These 
cleric chie^ held more than military sway over the masses. 
The pope, backed by his thunderbolts and purgatory, main- 
tains less authority over his subjects. The days of the faggot 
and the stake were indeed past at the time of Which we 
speak ; nor were these the days of legal punishment, when 
they could send a. man to the gallows for witchcraft, or to 
llie penitentiary for doubting the Catechism ; but they gave 
a terrible sting to public opinion. They had a devout way 
of exhibiting their contempt for a novel opinion or uncom- 
fortable individual, consigning all who were not able to pro- 
nounce their shibboleth to a social purgatory. Hence any 
of those teachers of novelty had but to be pointed out by 
the pulpit, and the ecclesiastical blood-hoimds would be heard 
baying on their track. Hence, too, the invidual who ven- 
tured to break away from antiquated methods of thinking, 
or to introduce a new set of teachers, required the spirit of 
a martyr to face the frowning visage of public opinion. 

Think not, kind reader, that we would depreciate tJiose 
old Others of New .England. We are only saying they were 
&llible ; that in a century of severe conflicts they had ac- 
quired some excrescences of character, had contracted some 
prejudices, had been worn somewhat too angular and narrow 
in their religious convictions and experience. As men, as 
citizens, as Christians their characters were not complete. 
We admire their thoughtful soberness, solidity, discipline, 
and noble self-reliance ; but other qualities were needed to 
mellow and relieve the severer features, the hardiness of their 
character. Their economy was not broad enough to nourish 
the whole man, bringing up all the faculties and graces in 
symmetrical proportion. This demands varied truth and 
culture. The* naturalist informs us that the vegetable king- 
dom requires different soils to mature its multiplied plants, 
and the human system is not properly nourished by a single 
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kind «of food. The same is true of our spiritual nature. 
Vital religion was suffering an almost irremediable dedine 
under Puritanism, because some of the vital trutibs, the juices 
that sustain the CSiristian life, were wanting in the system. 

The Churches, as above stated, were in a decline which 
would have proved quite irremediable by the agencies then 
in the field. The period of thoughtless credence, of spiritual 
slumber, was drawing to a close, and out from the ashes of 
this dead fiiith there sprang up that two-homed monster of 
infidelity, adapting itself to the masses in the shape of Uni- 
versalism, to the learned and wealthy in that of Unitarianism. 
Like the goat of Daniel, this foul beast was " moved with 
choler against" the remaining piety of the land, and " smote" 
the old Churches so that many of them " were not able to 
stand against him, but he cast them down to the ground and 
stamped upon them." All things indicated that the faith of 
the land would be laid prostrate, and that the masses of the 
people would leave the creeds in which they had been trained. 
This was the rationalistic movement of New England that 
started the people from their old moorings, and that threat- 
ened to be as fatal here as it proved in the land of Luther. 
There no Methodist sect intervened to save the people; 
the whole mass passed over into the arms of a cold and 
heartless disbelief. Puritanism, more fortunately situated, 
found bands of Arminian itinerants ready to point the dis- 
sentients to the full atonement, the impartial love of God, 
and the saving efficiency of simple faith in the atonement, 
as well as to conduct the lengthening procession, so many 
of them as would go, into the fold provided by John Wesley. 
By this means was the force of the collision considerably 
broken and the severer features of the calamity relieved, 
while at the same time the way was provided to kindle the 
fires anew upon the old altars. Those old teachers who had 
so long persisted that the whole truth was in the Catechism 
and Calvin's Institutes, were obliged, from sheer necessity, to 
modify their theological dogmas in order to prevent being 
swept away by the adverse currents about them. Hence shreda 
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of the Arminian &ith were incorporated into the olel web 
of Calvinism, resulting in the striped coat of " new divinity " 
or New England theology — the inworking of good common 
s^ise upon a system of subtle, metaphysical nonsense, which 
of course could not produce the best theology. But while 
only a little truth intermingled with much error to neutralize 
it, was sprinkled into their creeds and theological systems, 
a great deal of good Arminian doctrine began to creep into 
tiieir sermons in place of the insane raving about the decrees, 
et cetera^ which had been in vogue. From being a merely 
dry, doctrinal machine, the pulpit assumed a practical shape. 
The Methodists are at work to get men saved ; they effect 
that desigirby the utterance of practical truth ; and we must 
do the same or see our flocks drawn into their folds. By 
this process ministers and Churches became instrumental in 
the conversion of men, who had been strangers to revivals 
for half a century. Nor by this means alone were their 
Churches replenished with living members ; Methodist con- 
verts flowed into their folds in numbers nearly or quite as 
large as remained in the communion of the'new sect. 

Moreover the reader should not overlook the fact, that the 
type of the piety which then existed in the land was too 
somber and gloomy, overcast as it was by the dark shadows 
of persecution, and depressed by the influence of a severe, 
pitiless theological system, which could consign men to per- 
dition by a divine decree and without any fault on their 
part. That such a system would exert a darkening, depress- 
ing influence on Christian experience, can be well conjec- 
tured, and the facts of those times well attest it. Christians 
had become sober, sad, desponding, more Uke prisoners than 
like the heirs of heaven, " kept by the power of God unto 
salvation, ready to be revealed in the last time." They 
needed the enlivening, cheering rays that emanate from a 
brighter system ; a clear and forcible presentation of our 
privileges through Christ; an unfolding, enforcing of the 
Wesleyan view of conversion ; a radical change flowing from 
the foi^iveness of sin, bringing the soul, by faith, into oott* 
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•dons fellowship with God^ and then ccmdoeting it along to 
those heights of Christian experioice, to that ripeness of 
grace where it could bask ia the perpetual aunshine of the 
Divine presence. These wore the jubilant elements inher- 
ing in the system of Methodism, a part of the heritage 
brought by it to the descendants of the pilgrims, which have 
given a brighter hue to the life of the Churches since that 
dav. From these have flown their revivals, their renewed 
enterprise, their missionary spirit, which are stirring the 
masses and girdling the world with bands of missionaries. 

It is true that among the Puritans there was an occasional 
lighting up of the heart, an infrequent beaming of the light 
of heaven; what was wanted was the perfect illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, the habitation of the Shekinah in 
the heart of the Church. We occasionally meet one of 
these old fathers whoso fancy sent forth the comiscations of 
wit ; but it was not the humorous, heartfelt wit of Lee and 
his comrades. It reminds us of a torch flickering amid the 
gloomy aisles, or about the altar of some ancient cathedral ; 
that of Lee was' the generous outbursting of the springtime 
of the soul, songful, full of music of love, and exultant in 
the praise of G<^d. 

Such was the character of the messengers of grace whose 
feet already touched the soil of New England, and such the 
message transmitted to the Puritanic Churches. Their des- 
cendants begin to acknowledge the benefits that have flowed 
from their mission ; let not the reader think strange that 
these apostles of the new sect were treated coolly, sus- 
pected, persecuted, and thwarted in their work, while the 
fruits thereof were adroitly stored in the old gamer. This 
has been the fate of every new set of teachers as they have 
gone forth to bless the world. 

The conference of 1789 was held in the month of May, in 
the city of New York, from which Jesse Lee was appointed 
to New England. Immediately after its close he hastened 
to his new field, unconscious of the toils and trials which 
awaited him, but animated with the hope of success in this 
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starange but to him delightfiil mission. The spectacle of 
Lee entering New England presents something of the mor- 
ally sublime; an unfriended, indigent, and youthful stran- 
ger entering the territory of the best educated and most en- 
terprising people of the world, and that as a Methodist 
preacher ; going with nothing but his horse and saddlebags 
to plant Churches in those ancient and honorable states! 
Churches, too, with a creed diverse from those of the land. 
The first place at which he arrived was Norwalk, Connec- 
ticut. As a request had been forwarded from New York to a 
Mr. Rogers, of. that village, to allow him to hold meetings 
in his house, he repaired thither on entering the place. Mr. 
Rogers, however, was not at home, and had left word that 
no Methodist preaching should be allowed in the house. 
Mr. Lee then asked permission to preach in the orchard, but 
this was refused. But Lee was not to be thwarted or bluff- 
ed off in this adroit manner. Repairing to a conspicuous 
place in the street he began to sing, an exercise for which 
he was well qualified by his musical training and his sten- 
torian voice. During its performance about twenty persons 
collected around him, attracted by his novel appearance as 
well as by the strains of that mellow, rich, flowing Wesley- 
an song, so different from the stiff old meters then in use in 
the Churches. After siiiging then followed the prayer, brief, 
pointed, fervent ; characteristics which widely distinguished 
it from the prosy petitions ordinarily heard in the Churches, 
and which strangely excited the attention of the hearers. 
But their astonishment arose to the highest pitch when the 
stranger arose, took his text, and preached without " notes," 
unfolding and enforcing his subject in a style most easy and 
truly eloquent. " No such man," said .the bystanders " has 
appeared since the days of Whitefield." At the close he 
gave notice that in two weeks he would preach in that place 
again. Amid- the excitement of the occasion some one in- 
vited him the next time to occupy the Town Hall, but no 
one possessed the moral courage to invite him home to 
spetid the night, lest he should thereby incur the displeasure 
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of the minister or of the deacons for harboring a heretie, at 
that time a very foul name, suflScient to ooi»aagn the indi- 
vidual to social death. 

Hie next day, entering FaiHield, his landlady very qolelly 
asked him if he possessed a liberal education. " Tolerably 
liberal," he replied ; " enough, I think, to carry me through 
the country." He requested of the authorities permission 
to preach in the Court House, when he was again asked if 
he had a lil)oral education. The request was, however, 
granted, with the very cool remark that they did not think 
many would attend. Passing then to the school-house, he 
desired the teacher to give notice that he would preach at 
si?L o'clock. At the time appointed he found nobody there, 
but began to sing, when the school teacher and three women 
came in. A little later thirty or forty others came ; then 
he arose and gave them a sermon. 

The landlady, who happened to be in the congregation, 
became deeply interested in the discourse, bade him wel- 
come, invited him to lead at family devotions, and earnestly 
requested him to call upon her sister on his way, the next 
day, to New Haven. The request was cheerfully complied 
with. , 

It proved that the sister, together with a few others, had 
been converteil several vears before bv the labors of Mr. 
Blacl^, a Wesleyan preacher on his way from Nova Scotia. 
Forming themselves into a band they had watched over 
each other, waiting for a teacher after their own heart, who 
should proclaim a full, free, present salvation. Lee was 
welcomed by this pious band as the prophet they had an- 
ticipated. The news was spread about the town and a good 
congregation soon gathered. It was a glorious time. Many 
of them remained till late at night to talk of experience and 
to receive instnietion in the wav of salvation. The heart 
of the itinerant was encouraged as is that of the pilgrim of 
the desert when he approaches an oasis. 

But he found no time to linger, even in such a delightful 
spot. The next day, passing through New Haven, he came 
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to Reading. The* minister invited him home; but he soon 
learned it was not for the purpose of allowing him to occupy 
his pulpit, or of aiding him in his enterprise of benevolence ; 
rather with the design of catechising him to ascertain his 
doctrines. He had now been three weeks on his circuit, in 
which time he had explored nearly the whole of Fairfield 
County with little apparent success, but still with hope. 

On the 3d of July he entered Stratfield, and was invited 
to preach at the house of a deacon. Here he found a prayer- 
meeting which was regularly sustained by a few devout 
individuals in the place, and Lee, on being invited, conducted 
the exercises somewhat after the fashion of a class-meeting. 
The next day he rode to the village of Stratford, being 
assailed by many doubts as to the expediency and hopeful- 
ness of his undertaking. Hope in the mean time prevailed, 
and he sent out a man to inform the people that there 
would be preaching in the Town Hall tibat evening, by a 
Methodist preacher. After service a citizen invited him to 
make his house a home while in the place. 

He now had a comfortable circuit laid off, and proceeded 
to pass a second time over the ground. The eye of the 
clergy began to be open to these inroads of heresy. The 
people began to tremble. When he reached his old stand 
at Reading, the minister insisted that he should preach his 
principles ; Lee hesitated, stated that he chose to deal with 
practical truth, to labor to awaken and save men, rather 
than amuse their fancy or gratify their curiosity; but all to 
no purpose. He must preach doctrines. Hence, as the 
fates seemed to be all that way, he consented, and opened a 
chaise on the Saybrook Platform — the creed of the Con- 
necticut Churches — ^which caused the grave old fathers to 
tremble for the fate of that venerable instrument. Some 
one remarked that the Methodist preacher had knocked a 
hole in the platform so lai^e as to render its occupancy 
any longer unsafe. " With very few exceptions," observes 
an accomplished writer, " he was treated with the most rude 
and inhuman inhospitality. He would go to an appoint- 
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meat in a Tillage and pleach to people, irab would seem to 
hear with attejQtion, with interest, and often with deep feel* 
ing, but who would leave him, late at night, to get lus horte and 
ride away, none knew where, for entertainment. Tbe min- 
isters, without any exception, and the deacons, with few 
exceptions, instead of receiving him as a Christian brother, 
warned the people against him as a pestilent heretic ^holding 
damnable doctrines.' The cry was raised all over the land 
that he had come to break up the Congregational Churches 
and to root out the ministers. The ostensible occasion for 
the alarm was the acknowledged intention of three women, in 
the county of Fairfield, to join the Methodist Church. There 
were within the range of Lee's circuit fortj'-five Congregational 
ministers, men of liberal education, settled over able 'con- 
gregations, and supported by lai^ salaries secured by law. 
And Jesse Lee, with the aid of thite women, was endanger- 
ing the stability and very existence of * standing orderism.' 
It was necessary to repel those heretics. Therefore forty- 
five ministers, ninety deacons, and lots of lay helpers must 
unite and repel, even at the sacrifice of common politeness 
and Christian courtesy, the inroads of an army of three 
women and one man." 

The trepidation of these venerable ecclesiastics, however, 
arose less from the minute armv then in the field, than from 
the shadows projected from the futun? — the shadows of 
that approaching host that has swelled from the " ope man 
and three women " to a hundred thousand strong on this 
New England soil. Their eye pierced the century stretched 
out before them, while the presentiment flitted across the 
mind, that the little band, once obtaining foothold, could 
never be dislodged. Thus far was the foreshadowing true ; 
but their eyes discerned not the showers of blessing that 
baud would scatter over the land of the Pilgrims, enriching 
the whole spiritual inheritance, and sending up from its 
length and breadth a jubilant shout of praise. They had 
not learned the lesson, (many have not yet) that every 
part of God's Church is a benediction to all the rest; that 
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ail are members of the mystical body of our Lord, and that 
no one can say I have no need of the remaining members. 
The history of the Church as well as the word of God dem- 
onstrates that we are all mutually helpful, each feeling his 
riches, spanning his circle of influence, or emitting a lively, 
healthM radiance on the whole body. ^' No man liveth to 
himself." 

The year was now wearing to a close. Lee had contended 
bravely, in his new field, single-handed against a nation* 
But the authorities of the Church knew that continueditoil 
and ^idurance alone were too much to be imposed upon 
human nature. Accordingly they detailed from the ranks 
of Old Baltimore a detachment of preachers to his aid. 
The new recruits were Jacob Bush, Gorge Roberts, and 
Daniel Smith — names that intimately associate us with that 
anci^it and conservatiy^Aionference, and that the Method- 
ists of New England will not soon suffer to die. 

Leaving his collei^e in charge of the work in Lower 
Connecticut, he took an excursion to the north ; passing to 
Hartford, and theiice to Massachusetts, he swept tbrou^ 
New Hampshire and Vermont, and back to the land of 
steady habits. All the while, however, his eye was fixed cm 
Boston, the metropolis of New England and the strong-hold 
of Puritanism. Hardly stopping to rest, he started off* for 
the east, passing through Norwich, New London, Stoning- 
ton, Newport, Warren, and Providence. When about ten 
miles beyond the latter place, he met a traveler in the garb 
and with the accoutrements of a Methodist preacher. So 
great was his surprise that he could hardly venture to trust 
to sight. W^hen a little relieved from his surprise, he 
rushed forward and grasped the hand of Rev. Freeborn 
Garrettson, who was on his way from Nova Scotia, whither 
he had been on a missionary tour. 

Afler spending the night with Garrettson, Lee passed on 

to Boston, a morally cold and desolate place, as he had 

reason to think. The day in which he entered the city w^ 

oold, eadi man was passing to his business, and all were 

9 
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stTfkDgers to the itinerant, ofifering him neitJker entertalnmeiit 
nor opportunity to preach. His material resources were 
small and every day growing less ; he could not stay long 
at a hotel with the slightest hope of escaping the hands of 
the bailiff. This was a severe crucible to his faith and 
patience. He had done valiantly hitherto, and his labors 
had been crowned with success. Should he now falter? 
The old courage rose, and by his wonderful executive energy 
he combated men and nature to obtain a foothold in that 
ancient and aristocratic city ; but after repeated efforts no 
hall or church or private dwelling, could be obtained as a 
preaching-place. 

There was one source left which Methodism had found 
available — the open air. Lee passed to the Common, and 
selected as his sacred locality the old elm under whose 
ample boughs the patriots of the Involution were wont to 
give expression to their notes of liberty. Mounting a table 
he began to sing a hymn, then knelt down and poured forth 
a fervent prayer, so unlike those ordinarily heard in the 
churches, as to excite a great degree of surprise in the 
score of auciitors that had by this time collected about the 
stand. After singing another hymn, the audience in the 
mean time swelling to hundreds, he took a text and pro- 
ceeded to unfold the subject felicitously in an extempore 
discourse. His voice rung like a trumpet through those 
woody aisles, and his novel doctrine strangely struck those 
multitudes. All was new and wonderful. 

But Boston then gave slight indications that Methodism 
could ever obtain foothold in so obduratje a soil. Henoe 
he passed on to Salem, Newbury port, and Marblehead, 
thence back to the city and to his old field in Connecticut. 
He soon, however, returned to Boston and resumed his 
labors under the old elm. Among the crowd which then 
gathered about him was Benjamin Johnson, of Lynn. 
The Church at Lynn was in a state of revolution, the ma- 
jority being disposed to select a new minister. The dis- 
course of Lee impressed the mind of Mr. Johnson favorably. 
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and he gave him an invitation to open his message at Lynn, 
which was cheerfully accepted. 

It was now December when he went to Lynn. Arriving 
after dark, in the face of a cold wind, he found hospitable 
entertainment with Mr. J. A society was soon formed, 
into which the discontented majority of the old one was 
incorporated, and thenceforth Methodism in Lymi became a 
fixed fact. Here is the stronghold of the sect in Massachu- 
setts to this day. Here, too, Lee makes his head-quarters, 
when he issues forth on his missionary "fexpeditions to- the 
North, East, and West. 

The Conference of 1793 was held in Lynn, the first in the 
Eastern States. It was a season of power and victory. 
Other men were introduced to take charge of the field 
already acquired, while the indomitable Lee pushed on into 
Maine, a region but thihy inhabited and poorly supplied 
with the word of life. Although belonging to the Old Bay 
State, it was indeed a neglected tract, which demanded mis- 
sionary service. He had previously visited Portsmouth, 
but now burned with intense desire to rush into the dense 
forests of this ultima thule spread out at his feet. Here he 
would meet the double difficulty of pioneering in New Eng 
land and a new country. But Lee was equal to any emer- 
gency, and always ready to make a trial. 

Crossing the Piscataqua River he dashed on to York, 
Wells, and Portland; thence beyond the Kennebec, he 
swept through the country to Wiscasset, New Castle, and 
Waldoborough, and Thomaston, on the Penobscot Bay. 
Turning to the north he followed up the west side of 
the bay to Frankfort, then on the east bank to the Indian 
settlement near Old Town, and so back to the Kennebec, 
preaching at all the settlements along the, way. This was 
a tour of observation, designed to spy out a territory suita- 
ble for a circuit ; and hence, at the close of these extensive 
explorations, he grouped the villages and neighborhoods 
west of the Kennebec into a circuit which, in the Minutes, 
was called " Readfield," the result of a year's toil. 
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At the Conference of 1794, five years from the time Lee 
entered Connecticut, thirty preachers were scattered about 
New England. One of them, Philip Wager, wbb plaoed on the 
Readiield Ctrenit, -vrhile Lee took the general oversight of 
the work, and reserved the privilege of making still further 
incursions into the territory. It was November when he 
was ready to proceed to the* north. Taking a new route, 
he proceeded up the Androscoggin ; thence striking across 
through a wild region, to the banks of the Sandy, he came 
to a halt at a place since Iqjiown as Strong, then but 
sparsely inhabited. The snows were now falling, which 
rendered the traveling in their unfrequented tracks highly 
laborious and full of danger ; but Lee plunged into the 
forest, taking an easterly direction to reach the banks of 
the Kennebec ; thence bending his course to the south till 
he came up at Readfield, his old hend-quarters. 

After recruiting a few davs another tour was undertaken 
to the same region, after which he passed down into Massa- 
chusetts, spending some three months in inspecting his 
extensive district. 

Finding groat encouragement from the state of the work 
on his district, he resolved to make a more extensive ex- 
ploration than ever before in the province of Maine. The 
region beyond the Penobscot was to him a terra incognita^ 
into whose mysterious depths he was desirous to penetrate. 
Hence, passing that stream at Orrington, he proceeded to the 
east, crossing the Union River at Ellsworth, and thence 
winding around Frenchman's Bay, he visited the peninsula 
of (joulcesborough. . Starting again east, he came to 
Machias, and thence ])y water^ he passed between Ae 
main-land and Grand Menau to St. Johns, and on to 
St. Stephen's upon the Schoodac River, where he found 
Rev. Duncan M'Call, a missionary in the British Provinces, 
with whom he had before held correspondence. During the 
year 1795 he traveled the old ground, passing as far as Mount 
Desert, where he preached to a large congregation, who 
had met for a militia muster. 
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The year 1798 was one memorable for Mame, since the 
first Conference was held at Readfield. Nine years had 
now passed since the Methodist itinerant entered on the 
soil of the East, and what a band had God raised up ! At 
that Conference the heroes of the ministry gathered ; the 
imperial Asbury, the apostolic Lee, the evangelic Merritt, 
Broadhead, Mudge, Taylor, all men of renown, who have 
engraven their names on the hills and vales, or rather on 
the hearts of New England. 

The health of Bishop Asbury had now become feeble, 
and Lee became his traveling companion during the two 
years subsequent,. assisting him iijL holding the conferences, 
visiting the societies, and preaching through the entire 
extent of the country from Maine to Georgia. The General 
Conference of 1800 met in the city of Baltimore. As his 
health continued to decline, the bishop had relinquished all 
hope of ever being able to serve the Church longer in that 
capacity,. and prepared to resign. In casting about for a suc- 
cessor, his attention was naturally attracted to Lee as the man 
whose sound judgment, conciliating spirit, and indomitable 
energy qualified him to fill the difficult and laborious office. 
When the Conference, however, came to vote for a candid- 
ate, there was a tie between Lee and Whatcoat. On the 
third ballot Whatcoat was elected by a majority of four 
votes. The result was received by Lee in good-humor. 
A friend suggested to him that probably he was thought 
too fond of displaying his wit for a bishop. Lee replied, 
that it would be unnatural to assume the gravity of the 
office previous to receiving it. 

. At the close of the Conference, by request of Bishop As- 
bury, he visited New England, passing up through New 
Hampshire and Vermont, thence across into the state of 
New York, and down to Virginia, his old Conference, in 
which he again took an appointment. He was made pre- 
siding elder of the Hanover District. But his old instinct 
roused again in him, and he started off* to the far South as a 
pioneer, where he spent several years. 
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In the year 1808 he paid his last visit to New England. 
Entering the country at Norwalk, where he began operations 
nearly twenty years before, he passed al<mg through Connecti- 
cat, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Maine, visiting all the 
places where he had founded Churches, and witnessed the 
moral triumphs of the Gospel in stirring and saving the peo- 
ple. On this tour he met many old friends, saw indications 
of the continued prosperity of the work, and had his heart 
greatly cheered by remembrances of the past and antidpa- 
tions of the future in this glorious old land. 

In 1809 Lee was chosen chaplain to the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, an office which he continued to 
hold till 1815, when he resigned, to satisfy the scruples of 
certain brethren who thought him engaged in too secular a 
work. There is no evidence that he grew remiss in executing 
the duties of his office ; he was the same humble, faithful, plain 
preacher in the halls of Congress, amid the representatives 
of the nation, that he had been i:. ^he forests of Maine ; biit 
after leaving this post he was soon gathered to his fathers. 
He died at Hillsborough, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
on the evening of September 12, 1816. His end was 
peaceful and happy. 

Mr. Lee was one of those rare men who combined with 
good-nature, a sound judgment and keen insight of human 
character, readily adapting himself to all varieties of circum- 
stances and to all classes of people. Hence he became a 
most successful pioneer. He saw at a glance when to strike, 
which side of man to hit, and had all the ability, the adroit- 
ness, the hilarious, genial spirit to execute the project. No 
one could dislike him, however much they might be dis- 
pleased with his doctrine or his mission. 

As a preacher he possessed many advantages. His noble, 
rotund English physique was in his favor, as well as his deep- 
toned, sonorous, and well modulated voice, rolling forth vol- 
umes of sense as well as sound, which held with unabating 
interest to the close his large audiences. In addition to 
these rare appendages his discourses were marked by sina- 
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plicity, boldness, vigor, an evangelic tone and an underly- 
ing humor that only occasionally sparkled in witticisms, 
l)ut whose fires kept continuously gleaming through the sur- 
fiM», and creating in the audience most comfortable sensa- 
tions. He was often eloquent, sometimes overwhelming in 
his appeals to the conscience, when the audience would be 
moved like the forest smitten by the blasts of a tempest^ 
" Hard hearts broke under the word, the fountain of tears 
was opened, cries arose in various parts of the house till the 
whole assembly would burst into tumultuous, uncontrollable 
exclamations." 

While as a clergyman he was ordinarily sedate and dig- 
nified, he could on occasion bring forth from his ample 
treasury wit, sarcasm, and humor equal to any emergency. 
Many incidents of this sort float in the traditions of New 
England Methodism, which the few of our aged members 
who recollect something of Lee or of the times immediately 
succeeding his labors in the East love to repeat. We have 
space for only a handful of these fugitive anecdotes, biit 
must not deprive the reader of the privilege of tasting a* few 
specimens of these spicy fruits. 

As he was one day riding along the street, a minister of 
the standing order and a lawyer rode up on either side of 
him, and began a rude attack on his doctrine. Lee was not 
abashed by the procedure, and under his well-directed cross- 
fire the contest became so earnest that the assailants medi- 
tated a withdrawal. At last the lawyer, in a fit of impatience, 
exclaimed " Are you a knave or a fool 1" " Neither the one 
nor the other ; but," casting his eyes on either side, " I hap- 
pen to be occupying a position between the two,'*'* Whether 
their departure, which immediately occurred, was hastened 
by this incident, may be left to the reader's judgment. 

On another occasion he fell in with a couple of lawyers, 
who, on learning that he was an extemporaneous preacher, 
were overcurious to know how he contrived to succeed 
without the manuscript. " Do you never make mistakes ?" 
said one, " Certiinly." " Do you correct them as you 
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prooeed ?" " Why, tbat depends on their dharaofcer. If the 
mistake be a great one, likely to lead the hearer into error 
or a ipisoonoeption of the subject, I stop at o&oe aod oorrcet 
it» Bttt if it be only a slip of the tongue, a slight inadver- 
tance in the phraseology, I let it pass. For example : I was 
about to say the other day that ^ ihe devil is a liar and the 
father of it,^ but by a slip of the tongue I said the ' the 
devil is a lawyer and the father of lawyers,^ which proved 
to be so nearly correct that I passed on without correct- 
ing it." 

It long continued a mystery to our people how he could 
preach so well without notes. Some thought him a man of 
superior gifts, others that he was in league with the devil, 
while the mdre shrewd ones concluded he must have written 
out and memorized a set of sermons, numerous enough to 
last him on his tours about the country. As to that mat- 
ter, a shrewd clergyman thought he could test him by giv- 
ing him a text after he entered the pulpit, and one too that 
he had not probably ever preached from. Lee consented, 
and the minister selected as the text the passage, " And Ba- 
laam arose and saddled his ass." A tough text thought Lee. 
But revolving it in his mind during the preliminary ser- 
vices, he opened with a description of Balaam as a deceitful, 
mercenary teacher, who prophesied for wages. He then 
proceeded to portray the oppressed, enslaved, pitiable con- 
dition of the ass, and the saddle that might become oppres- 
sive and galling, especially under the weight of a large, fat 
man (which by the way happened to be the character of the 
clergyman before him.) 

Having concluded his exposition of the text, he proceeded 
to apply the wholesome doctrines found therein to the con- 
gregation. He said the idea might be new to them, but he 
thought Balaam might be considered as a type and repre- 
sentative of their pastor. The ass in many respects re- 
minded him of ,the people of the parish ; and the saddle, 
bound on the poor beast by girths and cords, evidently re* 
presented the salary bound on the people by legal cords. 
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On all these topics he launched out freely and excursively, 
enlarging especially on the tax which proved so burdensome 
to the people. 

This good-natured shrewdness often served him when he 
found himself in strait places and under circumstances of 
embarrassment. While holding a camp-meeting on the 
James River, the people were annoyed one night by a set of 
rowdies, who had come upon the ground most hopefully 
drunk. The noise and confusion having become intolerable, 
Lee rose from his bed, and with two or three of his com- 
panions ascended the pulpit, and in a stentorian voice pro- 
claimed a. welcome to them, at the same time inviting them 
to come forward and hear a sermon. They readily com- 
plied. Lee then set one of his preachers to give them a 
sermon in a deep, sonorous monotone, calculated to lull and 
soothe the listener. The pitch-pine fires throwing a dim, 
heavy gleam over the ground, were in wonderful consonance 
with the monotones of the preacher and the sonmolent ten- 
dencies of the new listeners. At last one by one they sank 
quietly to the earth. " Stop,'* said he to the preacher. He 
listened, but all was quiet, and the rioters slumbered * 
heavily till morning, giving no one on the ground any 
trouble. 
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sta^angers to the Itinerant offering him neit&er entertaisment 
nor opportunity to preach. His material resources were 
dmall and every day growing less ; he could not stay long 
at a hotel with the slightest hope of escaping the hands of 
the bailiif. This was a severe crucible to his faith and 
patience. He had done valiantly hitherto, and his labors 
had been crowned with success. Should he now falter? 
The old courage rose, and by his wonderful executive enei^y 
he combated men and nature to obtain a foothold in that 
ancient and aristocratic city ; but after repeated efforts no 
hall or church or private dwelling, could be obtained as a 
preaching-place. 

There was one source left which Methodism had found 
available — the open air. Lee passed to the Common, and 
selected as his sacred locality the old elm under whose 
ample boughs the patriots of the devolution were wont to 
give expression to their notes of liberty. Mounting a table 
he began to sing a hymn, then knelt down and poured forth 
a fervent prayer, so unlike those ordinarily heard in the 
churches, as to excite a great degree of surprise in the 
score of auditors that had by this time collected about the 
stand. After singing another hymn, the audience in the 
mean time swelling to hundreds, he took a text and pro- 
ceeded to dnfold the subject felicitously in an extempore 
discourse. His voice rung like a trumpet through those 
woody aisles, and his novel doctrine strangely struck those 
multitudes. All was new and wonderful. 

But Boston then gave slight indications that Methodism 
could ever obtain foothold in so obduratje a soil. Hence 
he passed on to Salem, Newbury port, and Marblehead, 
thence back to the city and to his old field in Connecticut. 
He soon, however, returned to Boston and resumed his 
labors under the old elm. Among the crowd which then 
gathered about him was Benjamin Johnson, of Lynn, 
The Church at Lynn was in a state of revolution, the ma- 
jority being disposed to select a new minister. The dis- 
course of Lee impressed the mind of Mr. Johnson favorably. 
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and he gaVe him an invitation to open his message at Lynn, 
which was cheerfully accepted. 

It was now December when he went to Lynn. Arriving 
after dark, in the face of a cold wind, he found hospitable 
entertainment with Mr. J. A society was soon formed, 
into which the discontented majority of the old one was 
incorporated, and thenceforth Methodism in Lynn became a 
fixed fact. Here is the stronghold of the sect in Massachu- 
setts to this day. Here, too, Lee makes his head-quarters, 
when he issues forth on his missionary "fexpeditions to* the 
North, East, and West. 

The Conference of 1793 was held in Lynn, the first in the 
Eastern States. It was a season of power and victory. 
Other men were introduced to take charge of the field 
already acquired, while the indoisitable Lee pushed on into 
Maine, a region but thlfiy inhabited and poorly supplied 
with the word of life. Although belonging to the Old Bay 
State, it was indeed a neglected tract, which demanded mis- 
sionary service. He had previously visited Portsmouth, 
but now burned with intense desire to rush into the dense 
forests of this ultima thule spread out at his feet. Here he 
would meet the double difficulty of pioneering in New Eng 
land and a new country. But Lee was equal to any emer- 
gency, and always ready to make a trial. 

Crossing the Piscataqua Kiver he dashed On to York, 
Wells, and Portland; thence beyond the Kennebec, he 
swept through the country to Wiscasset, New Castle, and 
Waldoborough, and Thomaston, on the Penobscot Bay. 
Turning to the north he followed up the west side of 
the bay to Frankfort, then on the east bank to the Indian 
settlement near Old Town, and so back to the Kennebec, 
preaching at all the settlements along the, way. This was 
a tour of observation, designed to spy out a territory suita- 
ble for a circuit ; and hence, at the close of these extensive 
explorations, he grouped the villages and neighborhoods 
west of the Kennebec into a circuit which, in the Minutes, 
was called " Readfield," the result of a year's toil. 
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At Uie Ckmference of 1794^ five years firom the time Lee 
entered Connecticut, tbirtj preachers verc scattered about 
New England. Oneofti^m^PhilipWager, was placed on the 
Readlield Cfrcnit, while Lee took the general oversight of 
the work, and reserved the privilege of making still further 
incursions into the territory. It was November when he 
was ready to proceed to the -north. Taking a new route, 
he proceeded up the Androscoggin ; thence striking across 
through a wild region, to the banks of the Sandy, he came 
to a halt at a place since Iqfiown as Strong, then but 
sparsely inhabited. The snows were now falling, which 
rendered the traveling in their unfrequented tracks highly 
laborious and full of danger ; but Lee plunged into the 
forest, taking an easterly direction to reach the banks of 
the Kennebec ; thence bending his course to the south till 
he came up at Readfield, his old hend-quarters. 

After njcruiting a few days another tour was undertaken 
to the same region, after which he passed down into Massa- 
chusetts, 8f>ending some three months in inspecting his 
extensive district. 

Finding groat encouragement from the state of the work 
on his district, h(». n^solved to make a more extensive ex- 
ploration than ever before in the province of Maine. The 
region l>eyond the Penobscot was to him a terra incognita^ 
into whose mysterious depths he was desirous to penetrate. 
Hence, passing that stream at Orrington, he proceeded to the 
east, crossing the Union River at Ellsworth, and thenoe 
winding around Frenchman's Bay, he visited the peninsula 
of Goulcesborough. Starting again east, he came to 
Machias, and thence by water^ he passed between the 
main-land and Grand Menau to St. Johns, and on to 
St. Stephen's upon the Schoodac River, where he found 
Rev. Duncan M'Call, a missionary in the British Provinces, 
with whom he had before held correspondence. During Uie 
year 1795 he traveled the old ground, passing as far as Mount 
Desert, where he preached to a large congregation, who 
had met for a militia muster. 
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The year 1798 was one memorable for Maine, since the 
first Conference was held at Readfield. Nine years had 
now passed since the Methodist itinerant entered on the 
soil of the East, and what a band had God raised up ! At 
that Conference the heroes of the mimstry gathered ; the 
imperial Asbury, the apostolic Lee, the evangelic Merritt, 
Broadhead, Mudge, Taylor, all men of renown, who have 
engraven their names on the hills and vales, or rather on 
the hearts of New England. 

The health of Bishop Asbury had now become feeble, 
and Lee became his traveling companion during the two 
years subsequent, assisting him iix holding the conferences, 
visiting the societies, and preaching through the entire 
extent of the country from Maine to Georgia. The General 
Conference of 1800 met in the city of Baltimore. As his 
health continued to decline, the bishop had relinquished all 
hope of ever being able to serve the Chiu-ch longer in that 
capacity,. and prepared to resign. In casting about for a suc- 
cessor, his attention was naturally attracted to Lee as the man 
whose sound judgment, conciliating spirit, and indomitable 
energy qualified him to fill the difficult and laborious office. 
When the Conference, however, came to vote for a candid- 
ate, there was a tie between Lee and Whatcoat. On the 
third ballot Whatcoat was elected by a majority of four 
votes. The result was received by Lee in good-humor. 
A friend suggested to him that probably he was thought 
too fond of displaying his wit for a bishop. Lee replied, 
that it would be unnatural to assume the gravity of the 
office previous to receiving it. 

. At the close of the Conference, by request of Bishop As- 
bury, he visited New England, passing up through New 
Hampshire and Vermont, thence across into the state of 
New York, and down to Virginia, his old Conference, in 
which he again took an appointment He was made pre- 
siding elder of the Hanover District. But his old instinct 
rous^ again in him, and he started off to the far South as a 
pioneer, where he spent several years. 
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In the year 1808 he paid his last \isit to New England. 
Entering the country at Norwalk, where he b^an operations 
nearly twenty years before, he passed along through Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and Maine, visiting all the 
places where he had founded Churches, and witnessed the 
moral triumphs of the Gospel in stirring and saving the peo- 
ple. On this tour he met many old friends, saw indications 
of the continued prosperity of the work, and had his heart 
greatly cheered by remembrances of the past and antidpa- 
tions of the future in this glorious old land. 

In 1809 Lee was chosen chaplain to the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, an office which he continued to 
hold till 1815, when he resigned, to satisfy the scruples of 
certain brethren who thought him engaged in too secular a 
work. There is no evidence that he grew remiss in executing 
the duties of his office ; he was the same humble, faithful, plain 
preacher in the halls of Congress, amid the representatives 
of the nation, that he had been i:. *;he forests of Maine ; but 
after leaving this post he was soon gathered to his fathers. 
He died at Hillsborough, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
on the evening of September 12, 1816. His end was 
peaceful and happy. 

Mr. Loe was one of those rare men who combined with 
good-nature, a sound judgment and keen insight of human 
character, readily adapting himself to all varieties of circum- 
stances and to all classes of people. Hence he became a 
most successful pioneer. He saw at a glance when to strike, 
which side of man to hit, and had all the ability, the adroit- 
ness, the hilarious, genial spirit to execute the project. No 
one could dislike him, however much they might be dis- 
pleased with his doctrine or hjs mission. 

As a preacher he possessed many advantages. His noble, 
rotund English physique was in his favor, as well as his deep- 
toned, sonorous, and well modulated voice, rolling forth vol- 
umes of sense as well as sound, which held with unabating 
interest to the close his large audiences. In addition to 
the^e rare appendages his discourses were marked by sim- 
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plicity, boldness, vigor, an evangelic tone and an underly- 
ing humor that only occasionally sparkled in witticisms, 
b*ut whose fires kept continuously gleaming through the sur- 
face, and creating in the audience most comfortable sensa- 
tions. He was often eloquent, sometimes overwhelming in 
his appeals to the conscience, when the audience would be 
moved like the forest smitten by the blasts of a tempest, 
** Hard hearts broke under the word, the fountain of tears 
was opened, cries arose in various parts of the house till the 
whole assembly would burst into tumultuous, uncontrollable 
exclamations." 

While as a clergyman he was ordinarily sedate and dig- 
nified, he could on occasion bring forth from his ample 
treasury wit, sarcasm, and humor equal to any emergency. 
Many incidents of this sort float in the traditions of New 
England Methodism, which the few of our aged members 
who recollect something of Lee or of the times immediately 
succeeding his labors in the East love to repeat. We have 
space for only a handful of these fugitive anecdotes, biit 
must not deprive the reader of the privil^e of tasting a* few 
specimens of these spicy fruits. 

As he was one day riding along the street, a minister of 
the standing order and a lawyer rode up on either side of 
him, and began a rude attack on his doctrine. Lee was not 
abashed by the procedure, and under his well-directed cross- 
fire the contest became so earnest that the assailants medi- 
tated a withdrawal. At last the lawyer, in a fit of impatience, 
exclaimed " Are you a knave or a fool 1" " Neither the one 
nor the other ; but," casting his eyes on either side, " I hap- 
pen to be occupying a position between the two,'*'* Whether 
their departure, which immediately occurred, was hastened 
by this incident, may be left to the reader's judgment. 

On another occasion he fell in with a couple of lawyers, 
who, on learning that he was an extemporaneous preacher, 
were overcurioua to know how he contrived to succeed 
without the manuscript. " Do you never make mistakes ?" 
said one, " Certainly." " Do you correct them as you 
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proceed f ^ Wh j, that depends on their oharader . If Ijie 
mistake be a great one, likely to lead the hearer into error 
or a ipisoonoeptioQ of the subject, I stop at once and oorreet 
it» Bvt if it be only a slip of the tongue, a slight inadver- 
tance in the phraseology, I let it pass. For example : I was 
about to say the o^her day that ' the devil is a liar and the 
father of it,"* but by a slip of the tongue I said the ' the 
devil is a lawyer and the father of lawyers,'^ which proved 
to be so nearly correct that I passed on without correct- 
ing it." 

It long continued a mystery to our people how he could 
preach so well without notes. Some thought him a man of 
superior gifts, others that he was in league with the devil, 
while the mdre shrewd ones concluded he must have written 
out and memorized a set of sermons, numerous enough to 
last him on his tours about the country. As to that mat- 
ter, a shrewd clergyman thought he could test him by giv- 
ing him a text after he entered the pulpit, and one too that 
he had not probably ever preached from. Lee consented, 
and the minister selected as the text the passage, " And Ba- 
laam arose and saddled his ass." A tough text thought Lee. 
But revolving it in his mind during the preliminary ser- 
vices, he opened with a description of Balaam as a deceitful, 
mercenary teacher, who prophesied for wages. He then 
proceeded to portray the oppressed, enslaved, pitiable con- 
dition of the ass, and the saddle that might become oppres- 
sive and galling, especially under the weight of a lai^e, fat 
man (which by the way happened to be the character of the 
clergyman before him.) 

Having concluded his exposition of the text, he proceeded 
to apply the wholesome doctrines found therein to the con- 
gregation. He said the idea might be new to them, but he 
thought Balaam might be considered as a type and repre- 
sentative of their pastor. The ass in many respects re- 
minded him of ,the people of the parish ; and the saddle, 
bound on the poor beast by girths and cords, evidently re* 
presented the salary bound on the people by legal cords. 
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On all these topics he launched out freely and excursively, 
enlarging especially on the tax which proved so burdensome 
to the people. 

This good-natured shrewdness often served him when he 
found himself in strait places and under circumstances of 
embarrassment. While holding a camp-meeting on the 
James River, the people were annoyed one night by a set of 
rowdies, who had come upon the ground most hopefully 
drunk. The noise and confusion having become intolerable, 
Lee rose from his bed, and with two or three of his com- 
panions ascended the pulpit, and in a stentorian voice pro- 
claimed a. welcome to them, at the same time inviting them 
to come forward and hear a sermon. They readily com- 
plied. Lee then set one of his preachers to give them a 
sermon in a deep, sonorous monotone, calculated to lull and 
soothe the listener. The pitch-pine fires throwing a dim, 
heavy gleam over the ground, were in wonderful consonance 
with the monotones of the preacher and the somnolent ten- 
dencies of the new listeners. At last one by one they sank 
quietly to the earth. " Stop,'* said he to the preacher. He 
listened, but all was quiet, and the rioters slumbered * 
heavily till morning, giving no one on the ground any 
trouble. 
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New England, during the last century, produced a group 
of renowned divines, among whom Edwards stands pre- 
eminent. Their gigantic intellects were warmed by a stem 
but ardent piety, that burned usually in the depths of the 
soul, silently quickening the movements of the mental 
machinery, but occasionally bursting forth into a more joy- 
ous and triumphant experience. In Edwards we hardly / 
know which most to admire, the keenness of his intellect, 
which readily dfssected the most subtle and abstruse orob- 
lems of philosophy, or the fropical warmth of his heart, 
which poured forth a tide of emotion that swept all before 
it. He was at once the philosopher and the Christian : ex- 
hibiting in one relation a grandeur of intellect that towered 
up to the proudest regions of thought ; in another, the humil- 
ity and simplicity of the little child ; teaching by his intel- 
lect the philosophers of the world ; by his heart, the men of 
humblest capacity that bow at the cross. Take him all in 
all, he may be reckoned the mightiest mind that has appeared 
in the modern world. 

Jonathan Edwai-ds was born at East Windsor, A. D. 
1703 — the same year with John Wesley. He was the child 
and only son of Rev. Timothy Edwards. His mother was 
a daughter of Solomon Stoddard. To these parents was he 
in no small degree indebted for his future distinction. Pos- 
sessing naturally a large share of intellectual power, a 
soundness of judgment, and a strength of will, these powers^ 
were cultivated and polished by study and learning. The 
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family was a school in which the knotty problems of philos- 
ophy and theology were probed. » 

Jonathan, the pet of the family, a fair-faced, flaxen-haired 
diild, whose nimble faculties gave ample promise of great 
things in the future, was early inducted into this severe cur- 
riculum. The sisters taught him Latin at six years of age, 
a period when most children are stru^ling with the cabal- 
istic alphabet of their mother tongue. The most happy, 
however, and valuable part of that family training was of a 
moral character. The parents were pious, and in their vari- 
ous relations seemed never to foi^et that they were Chris- 
tians. The savor of their devotions filled the household, and 
happily tended to imbue the members of it, so that as they 
went forth to the struggle of life, it was with an almost im- 
pervious shield of sound principles and religious example. 

After this mental and moral home culture, he entered 
college at thirteen years of age. Yale was then young and 
in a somewhat disorganized state, the instruction and govern- 
ment of the institution being administered mostly by the 
tutors, in the absence of the president, who was pastor of a 
church at Saybrook. Of his college life few records are 
left. He was a quiet, studious, obedient boy. Rows, then 
as now, were the disgrace of colleges ; but Edwards, though 
of a tender age, which would naturally expose him to temp- 
tation, had no inclination to such conduct. The conclusion 
of his college course, as might have been anticipated, was 
highly honorable to his head and heart. " He received the 
highest degree in the arts ; and at the commencement had 
assigned to him not only the most eminent, but almost the 
sole and accumulated honor awarded to h^s class." All this 
before he was seventeen years of age. But his college life 
was blessed with not only intellectual but religious influences, 
that seemed to pervade his entire being, remodeling his 
whole nature, and imparting those lineaments of beauty and 
power that rendered him the good man he was. 

He had evidently graduated too young to enter immediately 
on the duties of a profession. The body needed more vigor, 
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and the mind, though sisgularly ri|« for his years, lacked 
the experience needful fer the grave duties of life, Edwards^ 
however, was never idle. His reoreationa were but chasge 
of employment. In the present case, after a careful examin- 
ation of his own heart and the indications of Providence, he^ 
arrived at the conclusion that it was his duty to preach the 
Gospel. Hence he immediately addressed himself to the 
study of theology, and to accomplish his purpose in this re- 
spect he remained two years longer at New Haven.* Pass- 
ing, then, to New York, he, for a few months, supplied the 
pulpit of a small Presbyterian Church with great acceptance ; 
but the prospect of support was small, and some old diffi- 
culties that seemed to be festering anew, and that presaged 
troubles, induced him to leave and return to East Windsor, 
where ho spent a season of delightful retirement in the bosom 
of the family. 

It was during this season of repose that he composed and 
■ recorded tho8e famous resolutions for the governance of his 
conduct in study, in religious duties, and social intercourse, 
that have since attained world-wide renown. Considering 
the ago at which he wrote them, their breadth and compass 
of thought, and the fact that he opened a new field in this 
line of writing, they are an astonishing production. They 
are worthy of rtjinark, also, from the fact that they gave 
shaping and form not only to his life, but to thousands of 
others since, in all parts of Christendom. . 

In the mtian time his grandfather, the venerable Stoddard, 
of Northampton, whose half century of ministerial service, 
together with age and growing infirmities, admonished him 
that his day was drawing to a close, began to look about for* 
a colleague. He had observed with pleasure (he promise 
and sterling worth of his grandson, and very naturally be- 
came desirous of transmitting his charge to hands at once so 
competent and so dear to him. In this wish of their aged 
pastor the people participated. They had recognized the 

* Ho was al«o tutor a coiiplc of years in Yale Collo^o, a duty on which 
be entered beeause he regarded himself too immature for the pulpit. 
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brilliant talents, the studious habits, and the deep piety of 
the stripling, and really indulged pride in obtaining the 
services and anticipating the ministry of one so gifted. Ac- 
cordingly they joined in an invitation to Mr. Edwards to 
become co-pastor of the church at Northampton. On his 
part there were many considerations that induced him to 
comply with their wishes, and hence he accepted the call, 
and was, on the 15th of February, .1727, in the 24th year 
of his age, ordained to the work of the ministry, and installed 
as pastor of the church. 

Northampton was not then what the name of Edwards 
afterward made it. Located as it was almost^ upon the 
verge of civilization, a small town, containing not more 
than two hundred families, and apparently farther from 
Boston than Cincinnati is at present, there was little in the 
situation to arouse the fire of ambition. As a quiet resort, 
however,, embosomed in the verdure of the Connecticut val- 
ley, and overhung with the drooping branches of venerable 
elms, it was highly favorable to intellectual pursuits, and to 
the culture of the heart. What gave the place to him an 
additional interest was the intelligence and piety of the 
people, who had been trained under the protracted and able 
ministry of Stoddard. 

In this delightful situation Edwards spent more than a 
score of yekrs, stretching on from 1727 to 1750, filling out 
our ideal of a contented, studious, holy pastor, in a retired 
position. A few months after his settlement he was united 
in the holy estate of matrimony to a kindred spirit, every 
way worthy of him, and one that has left her mark on the 
world. The lady's name was Sarah Pierpont, a daughter 
of the Eev. James Pierpont^ of New Haven, the reputed 
author of the " Saybrook Platform," a founder, and for a 
time a professor in Yale College, and a notable of his day. 
Thrown by these circumstances, in childhood, into religious 
and intelligent circles of society, his daughter became highly 
educated and accomplished, and so deeply imbued with the 
principles of piety as peculiarly to fit her for the duties of a 
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pastor^swife. Early in her Diftrri<MiIi& she became a &Ttn^ 
ite of tfafi female pordou of the Qiurch, and, indeed, of the 
whole town ; aa angel of mercy, mioiBteriog to the aick aiid 
dying, ins t r u c tin g the young, and giving encouragement and 
aid to the poor and destitute. Long did the simple cottagers 
remember her gifts, and recall the smile and the counsel that 
accompanied their bestowal. But what was of more conse- 
quence to Mr. Edwards ai^ to the world, she assumed the 
whole care and responsibility of the household, the afiairs 
out doors and in doors being under her surveillance^ thus 
leaving him free to attend to his pastoral duties and to 
prosecute his studies. To this arrangement we are, no doubt, 
indebted for most of his works that have so materially en- 
lightened and blessed the world. 

A couple of years later another event of great interest and 
importance to him occurred, which made him sole pastor of 
the church. We refer to the death of Stoddard, who passed 
away, crowned with years and honors. As was natural, 
Mr. Edwards felt deeply the loss of one whose counsels and 
experience were inestimable. While, on the one hand, how- 
ever, he witnessed judgments, he was »)n the other called to 
sing of mercy. Scarcely had he opened his ministry when 
the Church and community were visited with a gracious out- 
pouring of the Spirit under his labors, and some twenty 
" hopeful converts " were received into the Church. A few 
years later (1732-35) a more general and deeper work broke 
out through the entire town. Old men and children, the 
rich and the poor, were brought to the cross. The whole 
people seemed to be melted in a most surprising manner. 
Men in masculine strength fell under tlic powerof the word, 
making bold confessions of their sins, in great terror lest the 
pit should swallow them up. A universal weeping seemed 
to pervade the community. There were none uninterested. 
But on all sides they flocked to the assemblies of prayer, 
and with strong crying and tears sought the pardon of their 
sins. Scenes like those that afterward attended the ministry 
of the Wesleys were witnessed at Northampton ; and as the 
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fruits of the revival some three hundred were gathered into 
the fold. 

These things were not done in a comer. Their fame had 
gone out into the adjacent towns, and crowds were attracted 
from the whole region to Northampton. The name of Ed- 
wards was emblazoned abroad as the apostle of a new dis- 
pensation. His services and counsels were everywhere 
sought ; for in the mean time revivals had appeared through 
the length and breadth of New England, and reached even 
into the Middle States. The fields seemed on all sides to 
be white to the harvest ; men pressed into the kingdom in 
all haste, and for dear life, under the labors of such men as 
the Tennents, Davenport, and Prince ;^ but the great central 
mind in the entire movement was Jonathan Edwards. 
When the work was assailed by the clerical pharisees of 
the time, the mighty pen of the Northampton pastor was 
wielded in its defense, producing a vohime on the Affections 
that has been a classic in religious literature ever since. 
Not only were these obstacles without, the greater danger 
arose from the excesses of excitable converts, whose ardent 
temperament and aroused emotions were leading them be- 
yond all bounds of propriety. They were not the characters, 
nor were they in a state of mind to submit to authority'*or 
reason. Preachers sprung up on all hands under gowns and 
tow cloth, wise above their pastors, and determined, despite 
all protests, to obtrude their services on the people. There 
was no governing them. A spirit had been raised that no 
one seemed able to allay. The work was apparently on the 
verge of being ruined in the conflagration of &naticism, when 
Edwards stepped forth and uttered those magic words that 
quelled its violence, and did much to save the fruits of the 
revival. 

The "Great Awakening," as this was denominated, was 
succeeded in 1740, in Northampton, by another revival, less 
extensive and powerful, but that was signalized by the pres- 
ence of Whitefield, whose fame had preceded him. At the 
close of this season the religious interest entered on an irre- 
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trievable decline, and the usefulneBS of Edwards, though he 
remained pastor a number of years longer, was ended. 
There were two causes that contributed to the dissatisfaotion 
which resulted in his removal. Some five or six years pre- 
vious he was informed that licentious books were in circula- 
tion among the youth of the village. Surprised and pained 
at the intelligence, he took the subject into the pulpit, and 
gave a home talk, without indicating names, however, and 
at the close of the service, he consulted the leading men of 
the society, who cordially approved his course, and urged 
him to proceed still further in the case. 

When the names, however, of the guilty young men were 
read, the most respectable families in the place were found 
to be involved, and fearing the disgrace that would ensue, 
his generous counselors withdrew, and even professed to be 
offended at the forward conduct of their pastor. The matter 
was quashed, only, however, to smolder in concealment 
preparatory to a more fearful explosion of popular wrath. 
Five years passed on in tolerable quiet, almost that of 
death, during which the mind of Edwards was earnestly 
directed to the state of the Church. Stoddard had introduced 
the practi(;e of admitting to the communion unconverted 
men on a profi'ssion of sincerity, and assuming the obliga- 
tions of the half-way covenant On fcoming to Northampton 
Ed wards fouTid tlie Church half full of these mongrel pro- 
fessors, a great hinderance to the progress of piety, and so 
much like an icM^berg as soon to reduce the fervors of devo- 
tion to a sec'ular temperature. His keen eye soon perceived 
that this element would continue to crush out real religion — 
would make their labors productive only of an alternative of 
heat and cold, and that the only remedy was a radical change 
in Church discipline. But this practice had spread and become 
rooted in all the New England Churches, was shielded 
under the great name and piety of the venerated Stoddard, 
was agreeable to the natural heart, and afforded those who 
had been received under it privileges they were not willing 
to relinquish. 
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Edwards made known tO a group of confidential friends 
his convictions in the case, and the difficulty that would at- 
tend their promulgation. They, however, urged him to 
publish his views; when he very quietly remarked that 
such a course would unsettle him, and probably ruin him 
for life ; his opponents would cover his name with such op- 
probrium that no Church would give him a call; and he 
should be lefl, in the decline of life, with a large family, and 
no means of subsistence. His friends thought otherwise; 
but events demonstrated his superior sagacity. But he was 
made of that kind of material that never flinched in the day 
of battle;. He had counted the cost ; had become satisfied 
where the path of duty lay, and calmly, resolutely looked 
the difficulty in the face. 

The cause was Christ's, and in peril ; under this conviction, 
with a martyr resolve, he sat down and penned the treatise 
on the "Terms of Communion," which startled the New 
England Churches like the blast of Gabriel's trumpet. It 
was no less than an " humble attempt" to send half the 
Churches to perdition! The moment this book dropped 
from the press, all the dogs of war, as if infernally inspired, 
pounced upon him. His Church was a complete hornet's 
nest. Men that once we|Mb like children under his pungent 
and searching ministry, became infuriated and were ready 
to send him to the nethermost hell. 

He attempted to explain his views in a public lecture ; 
but reason and right were out of the question ; all attempts 
at reconciliation only increased the confusion. They that 
had shouted " hosannas " in the day of his prosperity, now 
joined the multitude in the cry, " Crucify him." His friends 
were few and abashed a^ the terrific collision of the elements. 
To add fuel to the flame, neighboring Church members inter- 
fered. A storm was up now that even Edwards could not 
manage. A council was called to remove him, and was 
conducted on one side with violence and malice, as if fore- 
ordained to make an end of him. In the midst of all, how- 
over, Edwards was calm, defending, by reason, his positions, 

10 
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$sid breasting the storm and the billows as coolly as a granite 
coloian. To his spiritual yisiou, which' had carefully and 
philosophically scanned huioaD nature, and read the charao- 
tor of tiie New England Churches of that time, this was all 
apparent years before. He knew what it would cost to 
break the ice, to open the batteries of reform, and went about 
his work as deliberately as he would say his prayers. He 
calculated to suffer martyrdom of soul, and made a willing 
sacrifice. 

The council, afler long deliberation, advised to dissolve 
the union that had subsisted between them as pastor and 
people. Having uttered their advisory behests, to all 
which Edwards very piously submitted, they retired. His 
farewell sermon closes the drama. The occasion naturally 
drew his attention to the judgment, under whose intense 
light, in a simple and fervent spirit, he held up the pas- 
tor and his people in their mutual relations and respon- 
sibilities, uttering by the way some pious home truths that 
must have fallen upon consciences not as yet seared with a 
hot iron, with a terrible and withering energy. 

Looking back through the vista of a century, this" scene 
strikes us with not a litde surprise. Northampton, 
wh(^se very glory is but a reflection from the name of Ed- 
wards, ostracising her noblest son ! casting away as a vile 
thing hvv only name that will float down to the dawn of 
tlu5 millennial glory ! But such are the lessons of history ; 
full of glory and shame ! Edwards took his way from 
Northampton, much as we may suppose an angel would 
leave Hades, pervaded by a mingled feeling of grief and 
molaneholy. 

Going forth into a cold world with a blackened name, 
without friends or home, surrounded by a virtuous wife and 
weeping children, his condition starts the tear of pity. 
Where shall he go ? He has friends in Scotland, to whom, 
however, he is known only by his writings, and they are fer 
away ; but in the hour of darkness and need they Invite 
him to come among them. He looked coolly at the matter. 
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and honestly told them he was a Yankee, that distance had 
lent an enchantment to his name, and that when the Scotch 
people should see him they would bo disappointed, and he 
should be left with a large family in a distant land. lie 
declined. 

Nothing now remained but a little Indian mission, away 
up in old Stockbridge, not old then, the very last town that 
contained a white settlement. The little Church of whites 
(hardly a baker's dozen) in Stockbridge, also made him 
their pastor. Thither he repaired; cheerfully indeed, but 
not without reflecting on the cost of honesty and faithfulness 
in a crisis. Well, here we are, goods and children, tumbled 
into a little cabin on the very confines of the unbroken wil- 
derness ; and the great teacher of philosophers the world 
over, striving to catch the gibberish of a handful of savages, 
and to learn them the Gospel. How ludicrous, and yet 
sorrowful ! But all the ills of life have their compensations. 
Old Bedford jail did for Bunyan what a bishopric would 
have failed to do. We are most grateful for it. To the 
prisons of the Old World we are indebted for the epistles of 
St Paul. The devil never committed a graver mistake ttfan 
when he incarcerated these men. In Northampton, Ed- 
wards probably would hate done but little more with his 
pen ; but in Stockbridge his leisure was diligently employed 
in writing. Here, in a few months, he threw off* the work on 
the Will, which placed him forever among the few great 
minds of the world. To his work on Communion, that 
originated the difficulties at Northampton, a reply was writ- 
ten by Solomon Williams, and published by Edwards's 
Church. He now found time to attend to Solomon, and in 
about a hundred pages of classified logic, poured on scalding 
hot, he reduced him and his book as near to nonentity as 
ever poor wight came. 

But we must hasten. The world began to wake up to 
the real greatness of Jonathan Edwards. Crushed like the 
fruit of the vine, the divinity and philosophy with which his 
soul had been saturated from the cradle began to ooze 
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forth quito freelj ; men sipped of these, and found them 
sweet to the taste. Of course, then, if 1» could not be 
killed there was no harm in letdng him lire. Naesau 
Hall was then struggling into existence. Burr had just died, 
and their eyes turned to Edwards as the man to fill his 
place; so the Indian catcchist was speedily transformed 
into the learned President Edwards. Scarcely, however, 
had ho assumed these honcjrs when the shaft of the great 
destroyer pierced his heart and terminated his valuable life. 
Friends gathered sadly around his couch and whispered 
their fears for the fate of the college, when rousing up from 
the do^ith-lethargy, and in a sepulchral utterance, he bid 
them " trust in (jod, and they need not fear." So lived, so 
died the great Edwards. 

Of human life, as of a painting, much of its apparent sig- 
nificance and beauty arises from our stand-point. Viewed on 
certain sides and at particular angles^ it is dull and mean- 
ingless — a mere jumbled mass of exercises, without aim or 
order ; while a single glance from the true point of vision 
will unfold its mystery and reveal traits of hitherto conceal- 
etf excellence. We need to look. out upon other regions of 
the mind from the leading trait of character, not what ought 
to bo, but what is the pioneer instinct or principle. In 
Edwards this was the religious life. True, his speculative 
faculties were strongly developed, but they were steadily 
held amenable to the conscience, were under the guardian- 
ship of the lie^rt. By the Princeton Ileviewers he has been 
styled a bold and daring speculator, frigid, hyperborean, and 
metaphysical, the author of a frosty system, devoid of fruit. 
They look at him from some of his rugged syllogisms, dis- 
cover only his intellect, and hence can see but a Hercules 
with his bludgeon. Are you not mistaken, Doctors ; gazing 
at the wrong angle, where you will fail to observe the real 
force and significance of his life? Now just come and stand 
at the fountain head, where his spiritual life gushes forth to 
fertilize every department of his nature, and see what a 
divine beauty flashes from his entire being. The eye 
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kindles, the countenance bums with intelligence and love, 
the heart moves in sympathy, and the hyperborean specula- 
tor melts, under the attraction of the cross, irfto the simple, 
affectionate disciple. 

Piety was the mainspring of his exertions, the moving 
force of his existence, the volcanic fire that fused his theolo- 
gy, and that broke up the primary strata of philosophic 
truth, hurlmg forth his burning granite upon the bosom of 
society. 

To attempt an understanding of the import and harmony 
of his life without a knowledge of this interior power, 
reminds one of a geologist scrutinizing an iceberg to ascer- 
tain the internal structure of this planet. The effort is 
futile. We can know him only as we look, out from the 
heart, from these "inward burnings'* kindled by a deep 
religious experience, from the magnificent laboratory in 
which were wrought out the forces of his life. Here all 
appears beautiful, orderly, plain ; moving forward like a 
well constructed system of machinery. 

His religious principles were imbibed in early life, almost 
in the cradle. That vigorous period in which the character, 
in a great measure, is shaped was given to God. From the 
first, under a kind culture, he exhibited that amiableness, 
modesty, and docility ; that filial, fraternal, and social affec- 
tion in acts of kindness and attention, that rose ^most into 
the dignity of religion. Like the young man that came to 
Christ, he seemed to lack but one thing, a radical change of 
the -affections. 

He was early visited with religious impressions. At 
seven years of age, during a revival in his father's Church, 
he felt a deep and lasting concern for his soul. " He was 
abundant in religious duties, used to pray five times a day, 
occasionally to join with the other boys, with whom he united 
to erect a booth for prayer, and oflen felt the flow of affec- 
tion and pleasure when he engaged in religious exercises." 
These, however, in afler life, were not regarded as the ex- 
ercises of genuine piety. 
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During the latter part of his college coarse he was 
visited with a deeper, more powerful iniiu^ce, that secured 
to the Saviour his sturdy intellect and heart From his 

training and his generally correct life, we do not anticipate 
those struggles of terrific grandeur, often witnessed in the 
hoary penitent who wars against inveterate habits and 
a nature long subject to sin. Gentle influenced moved 
upon his soul, and he melted, as it were, under the attrac- 
tions of the cross. " The sense of Divine things," to adopt 
his own language, " kindled up a sweet burning in my own 
heart ; an ardor of soul that I know not how to express." 
He seemed to see all things changed ; heaven and earth in 
a " sweet conjunction ; majesty and meekness joined together. 
It was a sweet, and gentle, and holy majesty, and also a 
majestic meekness ; an awful sweetness ; a high and holy 
gentleness." 

The sovereignty of God, that ever after filled his vision 
with mountain majesty, now rose before him in all those 
aspects of beauty and loveliness calculated to 'please and 
attract. He once found it difficult to admit the doctrine ; 
but now " absolute sovereignty is what I love to ascribe to 
God, the doctrine appearing exceedingly ' pleasant, bright, 
and sweet ; so that in future he scarce ever finds so much as 
an objection against it in the most absolute sense." 

Flowing from this change, he realized all the fruits of 
piety. " My mind was greatly fixed on Divine things, 
indeed almost always in the contemplation of them. I 
spent much of my time in thinking of them year aft^r 
year ; often walking alone in the woods to meditate, solilo- 
quize, pray, and converse with God. Prayer seemed 
natural to me as the breath by which the inward burnings 
had vent." These surely are the marks of a thorough con- 
version. 

The religious life of Edwards was characterized by 
extreme simplicity and humility. With imperial mental 
endowments that rendered him at home among the proud- 
est intellects, he was in religion simple as a child. He put 
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on no airs, assumed no importance above his brethren ; 
nay, was willing to learn^ at the feet of the humblest of 
them. Indeed, he never seems to have been conscious of 
the magnitude of his power and influence, nor to have 
dreamed of the position he has taken in the ranks of philos- 
ophers and divines. He was elevated to such sublime 
regions that all these terrestrial objects appeared diminu- 
tive and little worth ; the mere bubbles that swell and dis- 
appear on the distant surge of human life. 

" Nothingr is worth a thought beneath, 
But how I may escape the death 
That never, never dies I" 

Hence he seemed earnestly to desire to eleminate jll im- 
pure and grovelling nlotives, to be actuated only by those 
of a religious kind. He set down this among his resolves : 
" That no other end but religion shall have any influence at 
all on any of my actions, and that no action shall be, in the 
least circumstance, any otherwise than the religious end will 
carry it." His, however, was the simplicity and humility 
of a great mind, not a mere crouching to the great, a servile 
abjectness in the presence of authority. He realizes! his 
equality with others, but was pervaded by the feeling that 
all men were insignificant. Their frowns or smiles did not 
move him materially. Surveying from a religious altitude 
the waves of human passion, and the inequalities in the 
social ranks of men, he was affected very much as we 
should bfe, by the activities and the " strife for precedence " 
among a family of ants. 

His piety was Biblical ; no mere excitement of the imag- 
ination, or superstitious clinging to old traditions or incant- 
ations, no ado about the worship of nature, but a healthy 
outgrowth of the moral and religious nature under the oper- 
ations of the Spirit and in accordance with the divine rule. 
With him the Bible was a holy oracle, a rule of life and 
faith infallible, to whose glorious revealments he paid a 
cheerful homage and ready obedience. To this crucible he 
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sobmitted his religious experiences, Im moral code, Us tlieo- 
logical notions, his entire life, that the ^ wood, haj, stabble*^ 
might be purged awaj, and only the pure gold treasured ^r 
life eternal. Philosophers too often have made a rule of 
their science. Under the garb of servitude have they brought 
their idol into the true temple. Perhaps in a single in- 
stance Edwards gave his philosophy too free a rein, in the 
treatise on the Will ; but this was a theoretical weapon 
turned against his enemies, and not allowed to modify his 
religious experience. His piety was Biblical in the sense, 
too, of being deeply in sympathy with the sacred volume. 
He loved its truths, and hence loved to read them. He 
possessed a style of piety that would have precluded him 
from^being a Papal Catholic. He declares that he had " the 
greatest delight in the Holy Scriptures of any book whatso- 
ever. Oftentimes in reading it every word seemed to touch 
my heart. I felt a harmony between something in my heart 
and those sweet and powerful words. I seemed often to see 
so much light exhibited by every sentence, and such a re- 
freshing food communicated, that I could not get along in 
reading, often dwelling on one sentence to see the wonders 
contained in it, and yet almost every sentence seemed to 
be full of wonders." 

His was a piety that invested the cause of the Redeemer 
with a primary and sacred interest. Of Christ and his 
kingdom he thought first in the morning, last at night, and 
amid all his studies and labors during the day. Religion 
was a business of highest import. He was zealdfc for the 
Lord his God. The following statement accords well with 
his whole life, although referring to an early period of it : 
" I had great longings for the advancement of Christ's king- 
dom in the world ; and my secret prayer used to be, in 
great part, taken up in praying for it. If I heard the least 
hint of anything that happened in any part of the world, 
that appeared, in any respect, to have a favorable aspect on 
the interests of Christ's kingdom, my soul eagerly catched 
at it, and it would much animate and refresh me. I used 
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to be eager to read the public newspapers, mainly for that 
end, to see if I could not find some news favorable to the 
interest of religion in the world." 

His devotions were builded upon a broad basis, sjpreading 
out over the whole space of his immortal existence, and 
gathering strength from all the worlds. He lived in sight 
of heaven and hell, having a full view of the long vista of 
his inmiortal life, terminating in the joys of paradise or the 
pains of perdition. His actions were governed by this 
view, and so performed as to meet the demands, not of the 
hour, but of his eternal existence. Could we thus persuade 
men to take a look at realities, to pre-read the oncoming 
facts of their history, and render their judgment in full sight 
of all the facts, the wicked would become just, the righteous 
stable. We deceive ourselves by exparte decisions ; look 
at one side, and take it for all, seeing only that truth that 
pleases us, and that we desire to believe. Hence, death- 
beds and separations, eternities and the wailings of woe, 
come up horribly in the face of men, making the worldly 
stare, and infidels gnash the teeth. Edwards looked at the 
whole. Read here his proclamation to " Mansoul." 
** Resolved so to act as I can think I should do if I had seen 
the happiness of heaven an4 hell torments;* to live at all 
times as I think it best in my most devout frames, and when 
I have the clearest notion of the things of the Gospel and 
of another world ; to do nothing which I would be afraid to 
do if I thought it would not be above an hour before I 
should hear the last trump." 

The piety of Edwards was regular, flowing on with a 
fullness little affected by the incidents of time ; silent but 
powerful, drawing its supplies from the great River of Life. 
Most Christians have religious zeal enough, if it were only 
husbanded and expended in the proper method ; but they 
suffer it now to break away from all bounds, then to bum 
out. Edwards kept his in the proper channels, diked up 
by strong resolutions, sweeping on, under the influence of a 
spiritual gravitation, to the great sea of eternity. Frames 
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and feelinga, fortunes and misfortunei, the bright or the 
dark side of Providence, made little change in him. His life 
was hid with Christ in God, his supplies drawn from a divine 
source Aat knows no disturbance. There was much in his 
life as well as in himself to check the even flow of his 
desires and aspirations. He was pressed down by the 
incubus of disease ; was but poorly understood among men, 
and ruthlessly thrust out frOm the flock nourished by his 
prayers and toils. Under the whole, however, he kept 
serenely on his way, singing of mercy and of judgment, 
and confidingly reposing all his hopes in Providence. Of 
that he had a fair trial, thrust out upon the cold charities 
of the world at fort^-six years of age, with no fiscal re- 
sources, no hope of a new settlement, and but a slender 
prospect of any other means of livelihood. Most men in 
like circumstances would have stared wildly, would have 
distrusted, and relinquished hope. Not so with Edwards; 
he hoped on, and believed some way would open. At this 
dark period he wrote to a friend in Scotland : " I am fitted 
for no other business but study. I should make a poor 
hand at getting a living at any secular employment We 
are in the hands of God, and I thank him I am not anxious 
concerning his disposal of us. I hope I shall not distrust 
him, nor be unwilling to submit to his will; and I have 
cause for thankfulness that there seems to be the same dis- 
position in my family." To another friend he wrote : " I 
have now nothing visible to depend upon, in future, for the 
subsistence of my numerous family. But I hope we have 
an all-suflicient, faithful, covenant God to depend upon. I 
desire that I may ever submit to him, walk humbly before 
him, and put my trust wholly in him." The eye of prophecy 
was not needed to foretell the care of Him who feeds the 
ravens, and satisfies the want of every living thing, over such 
confiding, patient trust. His was a faith that pierced the 
clouds, looked beyond the storm, and rejoiced in the sun- 
shine that glowed above him. Nor did his day dose before 
the sky cleared up. 
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In a character thus stem, unbending, springing from a 
broad, capacious intellect, we hardly look for a great deal 
of emotion. By such religious emotion is usually chilled, 
repressed, or entirely quenched in the soul. They regard it 
unmanly to feel, especially to weep at the cross, or in the 
Hall of Judgment They may now and then shed a dry 
tear over human change or misfortune, over the death-bed 
of a friend or the bier of a hero ; none for Christ. They are 
in advance of the Man of sorrows that let fall warm tears 
over broken hearts and homes. With David, and Jeremiah, 
and St. Paul, the pastor of Northampton was not ashamed 
to give visible utterance to his pent emotions. He was not, 
however, a man whose cluef function was weeping, who 
could bring forth tears to order, and by this means fill any 
gap that might chance to be in his argument. Not at all. 
Huge arguments were tumbled down every Sunday from 
that old high pulpit, and sometimes tears to boot. The 
presence of Whitefield was an extra favor, which so excited 
the good feelings of Edwards that he wept through the en- 
tire service. But we hope the reader will not think his feel- 
ing was reserved for public occasions ; that would be a great 
mistake ; few men exercised a more perfect control over 
their emotions in public than he. When he let go the big 
anchor, and suffered himself to be swept away by the tide 
of feeling, be sure there was a storm up that would justify 
manly tears. But in private, where your sensitive people 
seldom weep at all, he gave his feelings freer course. As 
an example, take the following from his Diary : " Once as 
I rode out into the woods for my health, in 1737, having 
alighted from my horse in a retired place, as my manner 
was, to walk for divine contemplation and prayer, I had a 
view that for me was extraordinay, of the glory of the Son 
of God, as Mediator between God and man, and his wonder- 
ful great and full, pure and sweet grace and love, and meek 
and gentle condescension. This grace that appeared so 
calm and sweet, appeared also great above the heavens. 
The person of Christ appeared ineffably excellent, with an 
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ezoellenoj great enough to swallow up all thought and con* 
oeption ; which continued, as near as I can judge, ahout aa 
hour; induch kept me the greater part of the time in a flood 
of tears, and weeping aloud. I felt an ardency of soul to be 
emptied and annihilated, (I know not how else to express it,) 
to lie in the dust and be full of Christ alone ; to love him 
with a holy and pure love ; to trust him, to live upon him, 
to serve and follow him, to be perfectly sanctified and made 
pure with a divine and heavenly purity. I have several 
other times had views of the same nature, and which have 
had the same effect I have also, many times, had a sense 
of the glory of the Third Person . . . communicating light 
and life to the soul. I have also, sometimes, had an affect- 
ing sense of the word of God, as a word of life, as the light 
of life, accompanied with a thirsting that it might dwell 
richly in me." 

Again : " Another Saturday night (January 1739) I had 
such a sense how blessed a thing it was to walk in the way 
of duty, that it caused me to break forth into a kind of loud 
weeping, which held me some time, so that I was forced to 
shut myself up and fasten the door. I could not but cry 
out, ' How happy are they who do that which is right in 
the sight of God !' " Some regard the emotions as danger- 
ous ; but this sort are never ; they are the healthy outgrowth 
of a vital religious principle, not the mere fungi of fanati- 
cism, ever in holy companionship with the understanding ; 
and when walking thus hand in hand, as the first pair are 
said to have lefl paradise, they will be sure to gain a re- 
entrance to that state of blessedness. 

In a word, the religion of Edwards, while evangelical 
and Scriptural in its nature, pervaded the entire circle of his 
duties and relations. It warmed his doctrine in the sanctu- 
ary, exhilirated his heart in private, glowed about the hearth- 
stone of his home, blessed the poor, was eyes to the blind, 
feet to the lame, ears to the deaf, a home to the homeless, 
and hope to humanity. Whenever he walked among the 
sick or the sinful, in the Church or the market-place, he 
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"bore along with him his piety. It was no mere Sabbath 
^arb to cloak over a multitude of week-day sins ; but a holy 
T)enevolence, gushing forth on all sides to gladden foe and 
IViend, and to make this desert world bloom into a second 
lEden. His was the true, universal religion, saturating the 
"whole man, body, mind, conscience, heart, and soul, burst- 
ing out into all the avenues of life, all the actings and think- 
ings of the man, so as ought to satisfy even Theodore Par- 
ker ; the spiritual baptism of his natural religion, and no 
mere gaunt and starved sainthood, on which he delights to 
harp. Here is a man for you, Theodore, a whole man, 
expanding into the ample and beautiful proportions of a real 
saint ; no mere spiritual zo-ophyte, but a nature fairly de- 
veloped into the divine image ; a man full of the absolute 
religion, branching out into all its specialities. 

Whether true or false, it was a happy notion of the phy- 
siognomist, that the body and mind resemble each other, the 
soul fashioning its tenement for convenience and the expres- 
sion of its own taste and character. In the case of Edwards, 
at least, the theory was verified. His physical framework, to 
an intelligent'mind, suggested the chief points of his charao- 
ter ; the soul streaming up in look and act, and giving true 
utterance to his manhood. To the men of his generation 
he presented a tall, erect, modest figure, but attenuated and 
meager, as though 

" Sharp misery had worn him to his bones." 

This lank form, which would not have ill become Cassius, 
was surmounted by a head that was a crown of glory, dig- 
nified and gracefully borne, with a lofly and ample forehead, 
an eye brilliant and steady, and a face curiously inwrought 
by intelligence and grace, the severe lines of thought merg- 
ing in the dimpled smile, as though the pure light of the 
intellect and the crimson blaze of the affections, streaming 
forth, intermingled and played in beauty on the countenance. 
The whole system appeared feeble, fragile and sickly ; a 
tabernacle too ethereal by far for the mental enginery that 
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played within, trembling like the ^curtains of Midian " under 
the pressure of a mighty will. The beholder feared the re- 
sult, and was slow to bdievo the habitation oould long with- 
stand the storms without or the he«at within. But he lived 
on amazingly, in defiance of the grasp of death which had 
held him from childhood, as if determined to prolong the 
term of his labors. These endeavors, indeed, were not 
always equally resolute : at times a languor and weakness 
presaged the stoppage of the " weary wheels of life ;" but un- 
derneath this debility of the outer man, there burned an in- 
tense flame, an altar-fire that was consuming the very tem- 
ple in which it was kindled. Such was his physical pres- 
ence, grand and somewhat stiff, and yet full of an enchant- 
ing interest. 

His character was like, reminding one of a summer land- 
scape, made up of hill-side and vale, of purling brooks and 
broad, swelling Amazons ; of rugged mountain forest and 
gentle meadows, interspersed with giant oaks, and gardens, 
and flowers, curtained with waving clouds and bathed in the 
mellow efliilgence of heaven, a scene of grandeur and 
beauty, of greatness and happiness commingled. As in the 
landscape, mountain and valley, the sunny meadow and 
graceful cloud, oilsct and beautify each other, even so in the 
character of the divine, difiering virtues, like the modest 
flowers, grow quietly together, while far above all shoot up 
his hitellect, afiections, and will, like the burning points of 
Chimborazo. 

The world has long and willingly conceded to Jonathan 
Edwards the possession of great intellect, " the philosophic 
faculty," acute, comprehensive, patient, with magnificent 
powers of generalization. Ilis iriind moved slowly with a 
measured and dignified tread, placing the feet carefully upon 
the piers of truth, but with an elephantine power. His men- 
tal apparatus was of a heavy style, that thundered along the 
highway of investigation like a steam-engine, pressing fear- 
lessly into the wildest regions of abstruse, bold, original 
speculation, leveling, in his way, or tunneling the mount* 
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ains of philosophy and theology, breaking up the huge strata 
that have slept undisturbed for ages. * 

The mind of Edwards was peculiarly observing, wide 
awake; the eye open to catch every new fact. or appearance 
in nature or in man, in the natural or the spiritual world. 
In this respect he was like the foe of Caesar; 

" He reads much, 
He is a great observer, and he looks 
Quite through the deeds of men.*' 

To the sons of genius the world is a vast museum, crowd- 
ed with wonders, resplendent with great deeds, showing 
everywhere the foot-prints of the Creator. To the mass, 
however, they are as though they were not. They see them 
not, have no eyes to see them, stumble on through as it were 
a dark night, grumbling at the rough world in which they 
live. All the time they walk amid the sights and sounds of 
paradise, only their heavy eyes and dull ears fail to drink in 
the beauties and harmonies that come up from every rank 
of the Creator's works. They run hastily over the field as 
if in a rout, or in pursuit of some bauble, without stopping 
to observe the treasures that glisten in the soil, or the mon- 
uments that crowd the way. Edwards was of another spirit. 
He ventured out into this great world with amazement and 
awe. He felt it to be the temple of the Creator, built about 
with the garniture of heaven, and illuminated by the per- 
petual fires of a thousand altars. God was there recogniz- 
ing the perpetual sacrifice. " His excellency, his wisdom, 
his purity and love seemed to appear in everything; in the 
sun, moon, and stars, in the clouds and sky ; in the grass, 
trees and flowers ; in the water, and all nature, which used 
greatly to fix my mind. I often used to sit and view the 
moon for a long time ; and in the day spent much time in 
viewing the clouds and sky, to behold the sweet glory of 
God in these things ; in the mean time singing forth in a 
low voice the contemplations of my Creator and Redeemer; 
And scarce anything among all the works of nature was so 
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8we^ to me as thunder and lightning. I felt Grod, if I may 
so speair, at tibe first appearance of a thunder storm^ and 
used to take the opportunity at such times lo fix myself in 
order to view the clouds and see the lightnings play, and 
hear the majestic and awful voice of God's thunder, which 
oftentimes was exceedingly entertaining, leading me to sweet 
contemplations of my great and glorious God." His was a 
mind of great acuteness, sharp and angular, with a keen 
edge, that shaved the folds of the gordian knot. He looked 
at truth through an eye-glass that gave a magnitude to motes 
which, with his philosophical instruments, he would seize 
hold of, turn over, examine and discourse upon as very plain 
matters, while the rest of the world were knitting their 
brows and straining their eyes to find out what he was 
talking about. Usually he would contrive to present them 
in such a manner, exposing them under the blaze of the 
sunbeam or at high noon, that the vision of ordinary men 
would discern them ; but wc are obliged to confess that in 
this he sometimes failed to convince us that he was dealing 
with substantia] realities, and not the mere figments of his 
own brain. Whether the fault was with his practical 
Yankee auditors or the metaphysician, we leave the reader 
to determine. One thing is certain; among a different 
class of men this feature of his genius would have been 
more thoroujihly appreciated. The old Grecians, for in- 
stance, would have gone into raptures over him. By them 
his subtilty would have been elevated into an inspiration, 
while he charminglv talked over the distinction to be made 
betvvei'n their Honioousian and Homoiousian notions of 
Christ. Their optics would have scanned needle-points 
and hifinitesimal motes as long as he would have pointed 
them out, his hearers as well as he being able to 

** Scan and divide 
Betwixt north-we8t and north-west side." 

But this is not always the case with Americans. They 
are in too great a hurry to master the visible world to 
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become voluntary stylites on the great Sahara of meta- 
physics. Only now and then one will submit to suth mar- 
tyrdom. Hence, Edwards has been better appreciated, as 
a philosophical writer, among the Scotch than among his 
own countrymen. There good, patient souls will keep on 
gazing, sure of something worth the toil by and by. In him 
they foimd an oracle, and have poured out on him more 
profuse eulogies than any other people. " His work on the 
"Will never has heeu and never will be answered," ejacu- 
lated a Scotch philosopher in an ebullition of enthusiasm. 
But he had not seen then how the Americans were picking 
his book to pieces, as the crows would an old dead horse ; 
never thinking that some bold Yankee, stumbling along, 
would one day knock down the very chief pillars on which 
his fabric rested. He said it honestly in his love and 
ecstacy. But the truth is, Edwards nursed into life the 
young serpents that are stinging to death his big idol. In 
training his disciples to analyse and dissect every subject, 
even the most abstruse that fell in their way, to walk up 
boldly to every new theory and to try their band at its 
demolition, he led them, when they foimd leisure, auda- 
ciously to turn their scalpels on the flesh and sinews of his 
own system, and it is not strange that they have hacked and 
carved till the old thing looks hideous. 

With this razor-edge was joined a mind of heavy calibel*, 
staid and manageable — ^not an unbroken beast that chafes 
and worries under the weight of intellectual burdens and 
among the snags of philosophy, but one that bears on 
coolly to the goal, whatever of the precious ore of truth 
may have been gleaned from the mine. Not that he was 
mentally perfect; his practical judgment was sometimes 
faulty. 

It might have been wise sometimes to bend around the 

base of the mountain, or to avoid the quagmire, instead of 

taking a bee-line or observing exact mathematical angles 

in his pfogress. But he knew more about systems and 

science — ^the abstract notions of truth, than of their practi- 

11 
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ad, every-daj application to bmnan afiairs. In the phil* 
oftoph/'of tlie humm mind, a deep kaowledge of the sinTul- 
neas tod deoditfblnen of the he«rt, the springs of action, 
the deep, halfconccaled motives that sway the man, he 
hardly had a superior in his day ; while there were multi- 
tudes that could manage the practical workings of society 
much better, with more grace, with less chafing ; just as an 
ingenious man may construct a mowing madiine, that a 
practical farmer will work much better than himself or as a 
doctor who perfectly understands the anatomical structure 
of the human frame, may but ill compete with the agile 
movements of the rope-dancer. Edwards manifested, little 
generalship in managing men in great emergencies, when 
the masses are stirred and the passions are high. Lake 
some old general who carries the exact rules of the schools 
to the battle-field, he would sooner make the curve of the 
mountain bend to his plan of battle, than it to the 
mountain. 

lie went to Northampton under the most favorable 
auspices, was extremely popular, almost worshiped for a 
time by the people ; his tabors were greatly blessed, and he 
was, by means of those great revivals that attend his mims- 
try, providentially placed in the most desirable position of 
any minister in New England. In the midst of his glory 
he fell — fell, as it seems, by imprudence. His way 
of reproving the youth that had rebelled, his way c^ 
managing the controversy with his people, as well as die 
time he selected, exhibit imprudence. True, he was doing 
a work to which the hearts of the people were opposed ; 
but Stoddard had done the like before him, and done it 
effectually, and we can but think the old patriarch might have 
done the work his grandson attempted with success equaL 
He knew better the twistings and windings of men, the 
practical sinuosities of the heart. Edwards shut himself up 
in his study, living a sort of hermit life, seldom seeing his 
members, save on the Sabbath. Had he been a good pas- 
tor, making himself familiar with the people, and learning 
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iJieir tastes and characters by a daily, intimate knowledge, 
we can hardly suppose they would have been able so un- 
ceremoniously to cast him out. But it is to be recollected 
liiat he was ui^ed to this course by conscience^ a high 
authority to which he did well to take heed. Whether that 
oonsdence might not have profitably conferred with the 
judgment, as to the time and mode of its operation, may be 
a delicate question to decide. It is certain, at any rate, 
that his sense of right and wrong was in an unusual degree 
squared by the word of God — was no mere time-serving, 
India-rubber affair, that could be adjusted to all sorts of 
circumstances. We are bound to say that he carried one 
of the most fearless, straight-forward consciences — one little 
influenced by any temporal consideration, having the honor 
of Grod ever in view. . Such a conscience is little likely to 
make any compromise with the world, or even to be a very 
devout admirer of the common maxims of prudence. 

Conjoined with his coUossal intellect was a noWe heart— 
expansive, sympathetic, warm. It was not chilled or 
checked in its movements by the cool and calm operations 
of the intellect ; but wherever his thoughts traveled, or his 
great genius planned schemes of benevolence, there it 
glowed with a tropical zeal, lending a charm and beauty to 
liis whole being. His sympathies were world-wide. His 
inteUect, at least on the theological side, was Calvinistic ; 
his heart was catholic^ loving and blessing all that was good, 
rising above sects into communion with the general Church 
of the "first-born." He exhibited none of the ^^hildish, 
sickly sympathy that would move one to tears by little tales 
of distress, while he could remain calm in full view of the 
great facts of our ruined nature. He seldom wept, perhaps 
never, from the causes that .produce the greater part of hu- 
man tears. He wept over the fall and ruin of human souls 
— the severed tie that binds the race to the throne ; over 
tiie sins, and not the sufferings of men merely. He was 
like the sui^eon who amputates the limb of the patient with 
less reference to his present agony than to his generargood. 
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In him an energetic vnll controlled every department of 
the mental republic. Though not hasty or harsh, his exee- 
utive behests were weighty and powetfizl — ^what must be 
obeyed. A little lenity could sometimes be afforded, since 
the monarch was so absolute as to fear no insurrection, and 
hence needed not, like Louis Napoleon, to slay the innocent 
lest thev rebel and dethrone him. 

The presence of his powerful will was felt along the 
entire course of life. He ruled himself — a work which the 
history of man has proved to be the most difficult allotted 
us. By an unflinching resolve, he held the machinery steady 
under the highest pressure, and kept all in operation. Look 
at him during the difliculty with the people of Northampton. 
Observe his perfect calmness while the elements of discord 
swell and rage about him. The coolest minds are stirred, 
his friends partake of the general excitement, and his ene- 
mies blacken his name. He could but see and feel all this; 
but during the whole he showed the most perfect self-con- 
trol. The papers that he presented to the council, although 
drawn up in the greatest disquiet and haste, are cldlborate 
presentations of his views, exhibiting no traces of the pre- 
vailing excitement. The same truth is seen in his steady 
pursuit of his studies for a lifetime, scarcely permitting the 
mind to unbend from its severe exertions. His plans of 
life also exhibit a course of persistent endeavor very rare. 
His grasp was tenacious, not readily unclenched; the result 
of a purpose and a will full of holy energy. Few ministers 
in the »iidst of revivals would continue to delve in dry 
metaphysics, to make definitions and form theories on sub- 
jects apparently so remote from their immediate business. 
Fewer still have been able to pay such exclusive court to 
study. How few under such obloqijy would have persisted 
in stating their views to the people of Northampton ! But 
Edwards had a law of persevere7ice written in the constitu- 
tion of his nature, irrepealable as those of the Medes and 
Persians. To give up a plan appeared to him as much 
like ft revolution as the exhibition of the democratio 
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bayonets did to the pope; but it is certain, had he been 
pope, no military demonstrations would have scared him 
away to Gaeta, before his reasons against the violence had 
been calmly and fully rendered. 

But the crowning glory of his charaicter was a nice mental 
and moral symmetry running through the whole — not a 
mere dead level, a barren sand-bar, but the requisite variety 
of eminence and vale, the proud forest and gentle arbor so 
delightful to the eye. If he inherited an intellect tall, and 
proud, and mighty, beside it there glowed a heart genial and 
happy, breathing the sweet airs of paradise all about him, 
while both were regulated and controlled by an ample vol- 
untary force. If, on the one hand, he was self-confident, he 
was on the other modest and humble. Retiring, diffident 
in his natural taste, a home man that would have little to do 
with strangers, one given to study and reflection, he yet 
dared, when duty demanded, to face the tallest champions of 
error, not in a trembling, faltering way but with an open 
brow and in a fair field. Who would have turned to the 
minister of a small country parish, in the wilds of America, 
as the successful antagonist of Dr. Taylor, of Norwich, or of 
the Churches of New England? In the Arminian contro- 
versy he stood in the fore-front of the battle, and amid 
" the thunder of the captains and the shouting," was confi- 
dent his sling would bring down Goliah. 

If he was on^ of the greatest theorizers, one that could 
attenuate his spider-web fabrics into thin air, he was also, 
in a good degree, a practical man. We are not surprised 
that such a theorist missed sometimes in bringing down his 
ideals to " the business and bosoms of men ;" the wonder 
is that he could ever be a minister at all — could preach so 
as to hit any, and thereby convert them. Not every one 
from a dizzy intellectual height can so unerringly send the 
arrow of Gospel truth to the heart in' the vale. 

Thus far what he is in himself; let us see how beauti- 
fully this nature acted out in two or three spheres in life. 

Edwards was peculiarly a man of the study, spending, as 
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be did, nearly or qiiito one half his earthly exlsteiu!^ in a 
persistent struggle for the acquisition of knowledge. His 
was a student life ; emphatically so ; no mere attempt or 
feint, while the soul dreamed away its energies amid the 
flowers and perfumery of polite literature. His soul bent 
to the task in earnest as to a life-long loving labor. He 
descried no royal road up the hill of science, no method of 
" learning made easy," no ascent by steam power, which 
should be a mere " pleasure trip " to the sacred grottoes of 
wisdom ; but like a practical geologist, in rude attire, with 
pick-ax, hammer, and cliisel, he makes a foot journey of 
observation up the steeps of all knowledge possible to man. 
lie was a man of universal curiosity, opening his eyes with 
increasing amazement upon each new field of thought dis- 
closed along the ascent, intermeddling with all knowledge 
and wisdom as opportunity presented. 

Few readers o{ the stern old dialectician and theolc^zer 
whose mind j>atiently explored the arid regions of meta- 
j>hysics, would susjxH't him of a taste for the rosy features 
of nature. Yet such is the case. Natural philosophy was 
his earliest study, his cradle pastime as it were. The influ- 
ences of nature swept across his soul as the winds strike 
the chords of the aH)lian, producing a music at once sweet 
and suhlime, full of the earthlv and celestial harmonies. It 
is to be reeolleetod that he began life at a time when science 
had but just begun to luilold her treasures, and in a place 
remote from scholars and books, tiu American book then 
being a phenomenon. But these appliances, so necessary 
to most men, coidd be dispensed with by him. He found 
** books in running brooks," in stones, and forest, and sky ; 
heard the voice of the great Author walking in the garden 
(»f nature, and caught, amid rural scenes, the strains of 
celestial music. When a child he would spend hours alone 
in the woods near his home, in minute observation of nature 
— the trees, the flowers, insects, and birds. At twelve years 
of age his letter to a savan of Europe, on the habits of the 
spider, was written, and evinces such accuracy of obscrva- 
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tioD, such minute insight into the habits of that little animal, 
and sudi sage conclusions as would do honor to a mature 
Joaturalist. Nor did he stop here. His researches extended 
to all those puzzling, every-day facts of natiure that had up to 
that date baffled the skill of philosophers and lefl the com- 
mon mind in amazement. And in some of these studies he 
^as remarkably successful, even anticipating the discoveries 
that have given renown to names in science. 

He discovered (independently, so far as we know) that 
there were several unaccountable phenomena attending the 
reflection and refraction of light, whose exposition wonld 
let us into a new world of philosophy ; that the atmosphere 
contained a more subtle, ethereal fluid than atmospheric air ; 
that water was a compressible fluid — ^a fact not communi- 
cated to the world till forty years later; that water in freez- 
ing loses its specific gravity — a fact for which he was' una- 
ble to account ; that the existence of frigoriflc particles was 
doubtful, and that lightning was " an almost infinitely fine, 
combustible fluid matter that floats in the air, and that 
takes fire by a sudden and mighty fermentation, some way 
promoted by the cool and moisture, and perhaps by the 
attraction of the clouds," a near approximation to the theory 
of Dr. Franklin. His theory of atoms, and demonstrations 
that the fixed stars are suns, as also his explanation of the 
channels of rivera, of the different refrangibility of the rays 
of light, of the growth of trees, of the process of evapora- 
tion, of the lever, and of the laws of sound, are not only 
curious, but far in advance of his age. These early efforts 
of the American student will suggest to the reader the simi- 
lar ones of the celebrated Pascal, whose genius in some 
respects resembled that of Edwards. Both possessed great 
mental endowments, conjoined to strong faith and Christian 
simplicity ; in both, those powers were precociously devel- 
oped, were in deep and delicate sympathy with nature 
throughout her wide domains ; both made early discoveries 
in science, and left their names legibly inscribed upon the 
theological literature of Christendom ; aye, more, they find 
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A home in the heart of humanity. This resemblance ex- 
tends to all their studies. Each delighted in the exact 
edences— those studies that above all others discipline the 
faculties, and that whet the mind to a razor-edge. Pascal 
invented geometry in his teens, studied the mathematics a 
great deal through life, and exhibits the fruits of those 
studies in the acute and serching " Thoughts," and still more 
masterly " Provincial Letters," that he bequeathed to the 
world. Edwards also relished these abstruse studies, not 
only in college but to the end of life. They were his pas- 
time every week ; the astringent that knit the soul to un- 
wonted strength ; the tuning-fork that adjusted his ear to 
the harmonies of nature. His hard and muscular style and 
heavy trains of thought are but clusters of his fossilized 
theorems strowed along the lava-path of his volcanic soul. 
Had he not been a mathematician, in daily and familiar com- 
munion with that austere science, he could never have hand- 
led the grave questions he did in philosophy and theology. 
We must not conclude, however, that these objective and 
theoretical studies absorbed his whole attention. Far from 
it. He brought the power of his optics to bear upon his 
own heart, where he scrutinized carefully each motive, and 
feeling, and desire, keeping an earnest surveillance over his 
entire spiritual nature. Few men ever so thoroughly 
looked themselves through and through, delving into the 
deepest recesses of the soul, revealing caverns crowded with 
every vile and abominable thing far below the soundings of 
ordinary men, as well as bringing up pearls and treasures from 
the wrecks and ruins of fallen humanity. In his Journal 
for August, 1728, he writes : " Very much convinced of 
the extraordinary deceitfulness of the heart, and how ex- 
ceedingly affection or appetite blinds the mind and brings it 
into entire subjection. There are many things which I 
should really think to be my duty, if I had the same affec- 
tions as when I came from New York, which now I think 
not so to be. How doth appetite stretch the reason to 
bring both ends together." Six days later he adds ; "Tlie 
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chief thing that now makes me in any measure question my 
good estate, is my not having experienced conversion in 
those particular steps wherein the Puritans used to ; where- 
fore, now resolved never to leave off searching till I have 
satisfyingly found out the very bottom and foundation, the 
real reason why they used to be converted in those steps." 

" Resolved, whenever i do any conspicuously evil action, 
to trace it back till I come to the original cause ; and then 
both carefully endeavor to do so no moi*e and to fight and 
pray with all my might against the original of it" — "to ex- 
amine carefully and constantly what that one thing in me 
is that causes me to doubt of the love of God, and to direct 
all my forces against it." 

This searching self-retrospection brought to light the mul- 
tiplied disguises of sin. " I see there are some things quite 
contrary to the soundness and perfection of Christianity," 
he remarks, " in which almost all good men do allow them- 
selves, and where innate corruption has an unrestrained, 
secret vent which they never take notice of, or think to bfe 
no hurt, or cloak under the name of virtue." 

It naturally also revealed to him depths of depravity in 
his o\^Ti soul which sometimes have been regarded as in- 
congruous with those lofty attainments in piety which his 
life everywhere exhibits. The real difficulty, however, was 
not that he was more wicked than other men, but that he 
explored regions of the spiritual nature to which most per- 
sons are utter strangers; and hence, when such tales are 
brought back they are regarded as incredible, mere exag- 
gerations of the fancy. Perhaps the experience of Edwards 
in this respect was extreme. He says : " Oft;en have I had 
very affecting views of my own sinfulness and vileness ; 
ver}' frequently in such a degree as to hold me in a kind of 
loud weeping ; so that I have been forced to shut myself up. 
I have had a vastly greater sense of the badness of my heart 
than ever before ray conversion. It has often seemed to 
me, that if God should mark iniquity against me I should 
appear the very worst of mankind ; and that I should have 
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by fttr tho lowest plaw in hell." Whcii pcrstms remarked 
to him timt they lelt they wero iifl ImuI as the devil himself, 
he tlioiight their expressions ^* iaint aiid feeble to represent 
his wickedness." 

But his theological studios, to which he restricted his 
main ctlorts, will ever claim the deepest attention of the 
world. Here he put forth his sturdiest, life-long exertions, 
passing over it into the lield ot* mettiphysicij only where the 
lines of the one merge in the other. The work on the Will 
is not a })hilos(>phy, though })hilosophical ; or, in other 
wimls, it only looks at the religious side of the philosophy, 
and designs no exhaustion of the subject. Most of his other 
works Were. [)resented first to his congregation, in the shape 
of sermons or lectures, and then remodeled into l)ook-form. 

\Vith the breadth of inU'llect, the inquisitive genius, tho 
universal tjistes that would have led hiiu to distinction any- 
where, nuiking him a rival of Hacon, or Newton, or Soerates, 
h(^ chose, in obe<lienci'. to the admonitions of his moral na- 
ture and of Providence, to restrict himself to sacred studies. 
He acteil, in this respect, on the principle of tlie division of 
labor, and in the end realized all those mlvantages that 
naturally spring of such an arrangement. The mind Wiis 
<*one4'ntrate(l, apt, and full of vigor. The field selected was 
])lowed deep, and from the good seed and rich soil pro- 
duced an abundant harvest of golden sheaves that will en- 
rich the Church and be reproduced, hi a thousand forms, 
till the millennium. In some other sphiires of thought ho 
made no pretensions, hi this he called no man master, and 
was ever ready to render a reason for tho hope that was in 
him. lie was here, at home, and stalked forth as a bravo 
sentinel, warning away ev(Ty hiuvtie, and fearlessly grap- 
pling with the (loliaths of error. 

He was not a man of many books, which in his day wore 
rarc! and expensive luxuries, lie studied things and sub- 
jects, reading a great deal in the few authors he possessed, 
i)ut was by lu) means confined to th(^ir range of thought. 
Taking up tlw thread int^'rwoven in their pages, ho traced it 
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on to snblime r^ons, whence their wing would tire and the 
train of thought be lost to ordinary vision. His great hu- 
man authors were the old Puritans, those stem masters in 
theological metaphysics, together with a few of the cham- 
pions of evil, on whom he kept a steady, stem eye. What 
was a little peculiar, his own writings afforded him^strength 
and devotion. Instead of reading the " Saints' Rest," or 
"Pilgrim's Progress," to rekindle the languishing fires of 
piety, his own resolutions and diary were conned. His own 
mind sent forth ample stores for sustenance across the de- 
sert of time. 

But in this connection we ought not to, pass the Bible as 
the book that, above all others, gave shaping and power to 
his life. In this he made daily study. Here the soul 
feasted, as in green pastures, esteeming the Gospel the rich- 
est treasure. " It was his rule," says Dr. Hopkins, ** not 
only to search the Smptures daily, but to study them so 
steadily, constantly, and frequently as that he might disco- 
ver a regular and obvious growth in his knowledge of them. 
By prayer and self-application he took constant care to ren- 
der them the means of progressive sanctification." Tlie 
Scriptures were the basis of all his writings ; the foflhitain, 
deep and full, whence he drew forth living streams to irri- 
gate the arid wastes of the moral world ; the source of elec- 
tric power that he conveyed along his productions into the 
heart and life of humanity, communicating a portion of his 
own Bible-given energy to the common stock of the race. 
His books were no mere gaunt and meager speculations on 
dry and useless themes ; they glow with a warmth that kin- 
dles and bursts out into flame amid his staunchest pages. 
They stir the souls of men to divine action, to more earnest 
and world-wide endeavor in all the walks of Christian enter- 
prise. Under the influence of the writings of Edwards and 
his disciples, in no small measure, the missionary, the Bible, 
the tract, and the temperance causes sprung into life and 
vigor, giving hope and joy to depraved manhood. The 
germs of truth disclosed in the parables and narratives of 
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the sacred volume arc luxuriantly dovdopcd hj his pen, till 
tho rich mid luscious clusters pix)trude over the wall and at- 
tract the desire of tho world, presaging the dawn of the mil- 
lennial light. 

In his habits of studv President Edwards was severe and 
unbending, subjeeting his pliysieal and mental powers to ex- 
ertions not less rigorous and persistent than those of the 
boast in the mill. While at Northampton he spent fifteen 
hours of the twenty-four in his study. Hot or cold, he was 
accustomed to rise at four'o'clock in the morning, and enter- 
ing his room, he spent the morning in prayer and such devo- 
tional reading as. he chose, usually the Bible alone, till 
breakfjist. Thence, after family devotion, ho returned and 
lingered till dinner. After dinner, in summer, he mounted 
his horse and rode away into some swluded region, two or 
three miles distant, where, in forest or field, he mcnlitated 
tmd prayed as ho walked about or reposed in the shade df 
some tree. Tliese, however, were not idle and useless hours, 
in which the thoughts w(M*e permitted to run to waste. The 
mind was partially unbowed, taking a freer and more ex- 
cursive range through the field of truth, but was wideawake 
to seize on -any new ideas or trains of thought that might 
suggest themselves. Often did he here stumble upon rich 
veins of truth that opened with a munifieence and we^ilth of 
thought beyond all his hours of severe, study. During these 
seasons his great works were sugg(»sted, floating along like 
bright visions from the skies, and kindling in his own soul 
an intense ardor. At sueh visitjitions he used to dismount 
an<l note, on scraps of })a})er or old bits of letters the out- 
lines of his meditations, |)ursue(l as far as possible. Of 
thes(» relics h(^ left bushels at his death, the broken and 
wasting records of his exhausting study. 

To us they are mere hieroglyphics, a heap of old rubbish, 
curious indeed, but without harmony or spirit. To the mind 
of Kdwanis they were not so. He recognized their price- 
less treasures — the nuclei of grave treatises for the press or 
tlie [)nl[>it. Among tlu'se heaps of scoria we find the orig- 
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inal chippings of the " Inquiry into the Freedom of the 
Will," approximating the completed work about as the bab 
oon does the species homo. Had the president lived to an ad- 
vanced age, no one would predict the venerable tomes that 
might have tumbled out of this rubbish heap ; and tomes, 
too, that should have shook the world from side to side. 

But these fifteen hours spent in the study were no mere 
holiday time. Whatever he found to do, ho did with his 
might. He thought with his pen in hand, thus making sure 
of a subject when once drawn from its obscurity. To the 
Temark of Macaulay, that men can think more clearly on 
paper than any other way, the history of Edwards affords a 
striking example. Whatever subject he handled was probed 
to the bottom. It was carefully and critically analyzed; 
its hidden parts were laid open and all its minute relations 
revealed. Whatever of weakness and error clung to it was 
exposed, and its truth presented in its entireness and power. 
•This care and labor were not usually expended on trivial sub- 
jects. He went far below the surface, and wrought in a 
strata of thought little familiar to the masses of men, save 
as they now and then observe a block drawn from those 
silent depths, to adorn some curious huma^ structure. But 
he knew the stone-bed whence the blocks, in a rude state, 
were quarried, not without toil and soul-wrenching agony, 
mingled with a pleasure in the mind's own achievement. 

But we approach here the miracle of his life — ^its continu- 
ance amid such Herculean toils. With a frame feeble and 
trembling like Kichard Baxter's, just ready to sink into the 
tomb, ho outworked all the men of his generation, living on 
more than half a century of years when he seemed to die in 
the cradle. 

The great archer seemed really to have been outwitted, 
and brought down his victim at last only by an epidemic. 
This wonderful prolongation of life was effected, in part, by 
his rigid temperance and regularity in his diet and all his 
habits. The burden, it may be, chafed sometimes ; but the 
harness had been long and steadily worn, till all tender 
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parts had become callous, and thus the system, under ite 
regular pressure, grew strong instead of weak. 

In his work he was not more regular than in his diet. 
On the Czar Appetite he kept a steady eye, administering 
only such rations as would encourage a healthy effort, and 
repress any ambitious stirrings of the heart The reader, 
on a sight of the diminutive bowl from which he dined, 
would judge him in little danger of gluttony, and his diary- 
reveals frequent twinges of conscience for breaking over his 
dietetic rule. His sin, however, in this kind, compared 
with others, seems exceedingly venial. For these little 
cares for his health he was deeply indebted to Mrs. Ed- 
wards, who lingered like a guardian angel about his paths, 
administering to every want. 

His life was still further ]>rolonged by an intense and en- 
during enthusiasm, an internal fire that sustains the chief- 
tain in battle and the scholar in his investigations. Studies 
j)ursued irregularly, or as mere task-work, while the min<]k 
fails to kindle with interest, arc weary and wasting labor ; 
they drink up the spirits and wither the physical frame; 
but when the soul enters into them, comprehends their deep 
and subtle philosophy, and extracts a sweetness therefrom, 
kindling a holy and miconquerable enthusiasm, they serve 
as an oil to the bones. This animating principle sustains 
even a feeble body in untold exertions. Hence plodders 
die early, while the enthusiastic sons of science and letters 
ripen into a genial old agi». To this remark Edwards forms 
no exception. His philosophic soul burned with a steady but ' 
intense glow, was moved on by a high and mighty resolve 
that beat death in the face without stopping to listen to his 
' message. The human body, imder these conditions, reminds 
us of an old carriage wheel, which will run, when in full 
motion, with half the spokes gone, but be sure to drop down 
the moment it ceases to roll. Had Edwards relaxed his 
exertions, the crazy wheels of life would have been incapa> 
hie of further motion ; but from the fact that he kept them 
in rapid play, allowing no time to die, he lived on as liiough 
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the angel of death was afraid to broadb the subject and 
tiius break in upon his toils. 

A few words more iUustradve of his theological and derf- 
cal strength, ought to dose our remarks on this great think- 
er. He was a man bom for all time, a denizen of the stu- 
doit world, whose £mie will be sounded down to the latest 
ages. He was a creator of thought, who delved in the deep 
(juarry of universal truth, and chipped out the huge blocks 
that other men &shion into goi^eous temples and comfort- 
able homes. 

There are two classes of theologians. The one sticks &st 
to the creeds of old time, to the traditions of the dders just 
as they received them in the catechism at their mother's 
knee. They dare not leave these old and beaten paths, and 
strike out new ones across the fidd of truth. They were 
never bom to walk without crutches or to depend on their 
own reason and judgment. Thej walk most devoutly in 
leading-strings, priding themselves on their devotion to trulii 
and orthodoxy, observing the ancient landmarks as sancti- 
moniously as Don Quixote did the rites of his knightly coDr 
secration. Such theol(^ans the past has produced, whose 
stra^ling representatives are occasionally seen v^ituring 
abroad still into the world with great bleared eyes, like owls 
at mid-day. The best that can be said of them is, ^ They 
never had an unbelieving doubt." 

Such was not Edwards. He thought for himself; took 
no man's, nor company of men's ideas as divine revelations. 
Imbued as he was with the religious sentiment^ he rever- 
enced the past, and gave his most carefuUfionsideration to 
the sentiments of great doctors. He troj^i^tiy upon the 
ashes of the fathers, willing to put the very- best construc- 
tion upon their creeds, and to pass over their foibles with 
the briefest censure allowable; but no more. They mudt 
not ui^e on him their notions as the dicta of an in&llibe 
pope. Con\e they from authority high or low, fit)m pope 
or council or priest, from primitive days or the latest age, 
they must be submitted to the crudble of his own reason. 
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If not able to stand this fierj ordeal, the/ must pass awajr 
with all hay and stubbie. 

He was the devotee of universal truth, diggisg for those 
oeatral Yeim ^tM course the wide empire of Grod, sending 
up, wherever touched, life-giving influences to the world- 
Truth was to him a mighty name ; not any special one, but 
the truth that runs through " being in general." He mount- 
ed above the special truths that busy most men, taking a 
flight loflier than the creed of a sect, into the sublime and 
glorious regions of catholic Christianity. Here we perceive 
his true grandeur, towering up in untold strength, and shin- 
ing forth upon the generations of men like a spiritual Pha- 
ros, or a heavenly luminary, a great light which all the 
storms of time will not be able to extinguish. Amid these 
great questions of general truth, that in their labyrinthian 
windings puzzle the wits of the wise, he was at home, more 
so than in the handling of minor points. For the latter his 
giant fingers were too bungling, while they were precisely 
adapted to seize the cables that lash the world in their em- 
brace. 

His views of these great principles were original. He 
was no ^opyist. He sought not the confirmations of a creed, 
but truth, found in whatever field. To call him original, I 
am aware is saying a great deal ; for few original minds have 
visited the world, scarcely one in a myriad. A Socrates, an 
Aristotle, a Bacon, bore this highest style of genius, which 
only at\er ages were able to appreciate, so fer did they live 
in advance of their times. 

For others these high claims have been made, but seldom 
truly. Most of our original men are shams, that dress up 
old and stale truths in a transcendental garb ; or, if they deal 
in the sterling coin, have stolen it from some antiquated and 
forgotten coffer. But as to Edwards, we must place his 
name in the list of original men, men that descend into the 
quarry and bring up the unchiseled blocks, and decipher 
and read to men the divine handwTiting. 

No reader can plod through the ten volumes of Edwards 
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and not be impressed with the thoroughness of his investi- 
gations of truth. He grasped the substance, minHing little 
the drapery thrown about it; the great ideas were more 
precious to him than the form of words in which they were 
bodied forth. He was too much in earnest fcrr thought to 
stop to turn a period and form a musical sentence. In this 
he may have been wrong ; it was regretted by himself in 
later life. The one he ought to have done, and not have 
left the other undone. But while we feel obliged to censure 
the style in which he presented his thoughts, those oareful 
and extensive investigations demand our admiration. In 
thought he tolerated no surface work. Whatever subject 
he took up he probed to the bottom, thrusting in the prairie 
plow, beam-deep, which was sure to tear out every sn^ 
and root which would yield to human appliances. It made 
a great crackling, sometimes, among the stumps of super- 
annuated systems ; it turned up new treasures in tiie soil ; 
but no matter for that, he was ready to root out any error, 
however hoary, to take up any truth, however new. He 
had a high courage that led him into any region, arctic or 
tropical, where truth abode, and once there, he clutched the 
trophy, even though in the keeping of infidels, and conse- 
crated it to the noble purpose of blessing God and men. 

But the reader must not take it from this remark that he 
was daring and ruthless, dashing through the regions most 
sacred to men, and maliciously sweeping away truths that 
have consoled a thousand generations, as a herd of swine 
would ravage a cornfield. Far from that. He went rever- 
ently to his task, with a heart candid and honest and child- 
like, uttering the prayer, "What I know not, teach me." 
He loved the notions that had been taught him as truths ; 
but the real thing he loved better — failed not to choose it 
whenever and wherever found. We hardly know which to 
admire most, his sturdy boldness or his meek humility, the 
confidence he felt in his views, or the modesty with which 
he proposed them to the world. He seems, in this respect, 

"the great, humble man ;" unlike many of our modem re- 

12 
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ftinners, who fiendishly hreok down the mo$t sacred enclos. 
urea, and then exhibit an unearthly chuckling over the rain. 
These dash on to their conclusions in MI sympathy with 
this age of steam ; he felt his way along the links of his logic. 

Perhaps, however, you will claim that candor and sim- 
plicity are easy virtues in those elevated regions of general 
truth, where the animosity and prejudice of sects can never 
come, and that a truer test of a man's candor will be found 
in dealing with the creed and theological notions his &thers 
reverenced and instilled into the heart of his childhood. So 
be it. Let the rule be laid upon Edwards, and his character 
in this light will yield full measure. While we are not able 
to assent to all his conclusions, we are obliged to confess 
that he dealt honestly with his creed. 

I know men have called him a bigoted Calvinist ; but not 
truly. That some of tlie points in the system he sacredly 
cherished are Calvinistic is undeniable^ while at the same time 
it is true that he gave other of the doctrines of the Genevan a 
deadly thrust under which they reel from very faintness and 
despair. The enemies of the scheme had cropped its outgrowth, 
had beaten down some of its proud towers, giving it a wasted 
and dilapidated appearance ; but Edwards dug down to the 
foundations, and undermined the chief pillars of the super- 
structure, lie abandoned the outworks of the fortress, as 
constructed by Calvin, because he saw them falling under 
the heavy blows of the Arminians, but went quietly to work 
away down under ground, and built up the walls anew. He 
changed his views of the nature of sin and holiness — the two 
great principles that are interwoven in, and that give color- 
ing to the whole of theology. These were a part of his 
"new views in theology," which have become the grand 
staples among the theological wares of his followers. Here 
is the fountain-head of the now style of Calvinism under 
whatever name — New Divinity, New England Theology, 
Hopkinsianism, or Taylorism. In each we behold only the 
transmigrations of the Edwardean ideas. Edwards was the 
pioneer in breaking up the old system, and introducing the 
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new notions in a disjointed form, bringing out some foil and 
life-like, while others were but obscurely hinted at. A sys- 
tem it can hardly be said he formed. That was left to his 
followers. They took the blocks, rough hewn by him, and 
builded up the temple. Such men were Hopkins, Bellamy, 
Emmons, and Taylor, who took his disjecta membra and 
bound them up in forms of beauty and life. 

As a preacher, Edwards stood among the mighty men of 
his time. There were giants in those days, but he was one 
of the chiefest of them, swaying an influence in the pulpit 
above any man in New England. 

The impressions he made upon audiences were profound 
and enduring, leading to the most important results. 

When he went to preach at Enfield, Conn., the inhabitants 
were in such a state of religious indiflerence, that when the 
neighboring clergy entered the meeting-house the appearance 
of the assembly was thoughtless and vain. " The people 
hardly conducted themselves with common decency. When 
Mr. Edwards preached, before the sermon was ended the 
assembly seemed deeply impressed, and bowed down with 
an awful conviction of their sin and danger. . There was such 
a breathing of distress and weeping, that the preacher was 
obliged to speak to the people, and desire silence, that he 
might be heard."* 

On the text, " Their feet shall slide in due time," he pro- 
duced a sermon of terrific and solemn grandeur, that brought 
the people to their feet, and caused them to seize hold of the 
pews to prevent an immediate sliding down into perdition. 
The written discourse produces an impression hardly less 
vivid on the mind of the reader ; as he proceeds in it, he 
gets wrought up to a serious earnestness for his welfare. 
Those great revivals in Northampton would furnish still 
other illustrations of his impressiveness and power in the 
pulpit ; revivals that were brought about by his preaching, 
and that were the deep upheaval of the popular consrcience 
which those sermons had stirred and kindled. 

* Christian Spectator, as quoted in Miller's Life of Edwards, p. 198. 
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And yet this man, in the popular acceptation of the term, 
was not elot]nent. His heavy nature was too staid to exdte 
the natural feelings, his imaginfttion too grand to move the 
fiincy, and his thoughts too substantial to gratify the taste 
of an audience. In his manner there was nothing to please. 
He stood up in the desk, and calmly read off his discourse in 
an indifferent tone, with scarcely a gesture, the lifting of a 
hand, or the upward glancing of an eye, save at the turning 
a leaf* Yet, in spite of all these defects, no minister, not 
even Whitefield himself, could surpass him in fastening con- 
viction on an audience, in driving the nail of truth in a sure 
l>lace. Ilis power is, no doubt, attributable to various 
causes. The one that would first and most deeply impress 
the hearer was solemnitv — a something that reminds him of 
eternity, as tlie preacher lifts up in tiie high pulpit his tall figure, 

" Soreuo, untl resolute, and still, 
And culm, and self-potvensed." 

The great truths ho comes to deliver seem to have settled 

deep into his own s<.)ul. Tiiose eternal realities about which 

he diseourses, appear before him ; heaven, with its walls of 

jasper and streets of gold, tlasiies upon his vision, and hell 

from beneath <;leams before him. The shouts of celestial 

ti'iuniph and the agonies of despair combine to make him 

serious and in earnest, filling out Cowper's ideal of a true 

minister : 

" Decent, solemn, chaste : 

Much iinj)res.>*i'd himself, 

As conseioiia of liis awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the Hock ho feeds 
May fi'i'l it too; alVectionatu in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A niessen^or of jrraee to jruilty men." 

Tile solemnitv of Edwards was no sanctimonious vacuitv 

• •• 

of mind, but the index of deep, earnest thought. Discarding 

* In his last years Edwards regretted that lio had ever habituated him- 
pelf to readinjr in the desk. lie not only believed the free, extemporane-* 
ous delivt-n* more apostohe, but also more etfective, as the oixin counte- 
nance, the Hashing eye, the moving figure speak more impressively to 
tht' iiiass than anv words. 
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wholly the antiquated maxim that makes ignorance the 
mother of devotion, he fed the people with knowledge. He 
dealt out the strong meat of the Gospel. He was not afraid 
of reason in the pulpit, making it the instrument by which 
to lift truth from the deepest mine, to draw it down from 
the highest heaven, to gather it in from the wide universe. 
It was the solid thought, tumbling down from his lips, upon 
the congregation, like ingots of gold or showers of pearl, that 
arrested and kept the attention. His thoughts were wide, 
original, deep, opening landscape views across new fields, 
glorious or gloomy, and causing the hearer all the time to 
realize the novelty, and yet the truthfulness of the presenta- 
tion. As he left the place he might not feel that his soul 
had been as deeply stirred as under the teaching of a White- 
field or a Tennent, but he would realize an addition to his 
knowledge, a stirring of the intellect, if not the heart, which 
would be felt many days after. 

But his sermons were by no means adapted merely to the 
intellect. He presented those truths that moved the entire 
man, taking hold on the foundations of his being, and lifting 
him into a serious, holy sympathy with the preacher. The 
body of his discourses came home to the hearts and con- 
sciences of men. The hearer, without stopping too long to 
gaze and wonder at the new and strange thing the preacher 
was saying, felt that the truth was intended for him, should 
lead him to act at once, and to act in earnest. 

But the sermons of Edwards left the impression that he 
was honest, and toiling for the hearer's good, not standing 
there to read his moral essay, to show his skill and erudition, 
or to fill up his hour. He spoke what he felt in his inmost 
being, and because he believed, therefore did he speak. All 
men who heard him felt that he was not there " to court a 
grin," or " break a jest," or " to address the skittish fancy 
with facetious tales." He was " sent with God's commission 
to the heart," pleading the awfiil concerns of eternity as 
brother with brother. 

As a preacher and theological writer, he attained his endur- 
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ing popularity — ^the fame tlmt will carry him onward to the 
tnillcimium. Mon may foi^ot the i)rdiiiar5'' Incidents of hia 
history, his struggles, his connection with the men 6f his 
time, and oven many of his merely philosophical specnlations, 
hut his tiieologieal and clerical influence will be felt to the 
end of time. Ilis philosophy was human, and hence subject 
to change and decay by the revolution of thought, and tho 
nitHKluction of new systems; but his theology, so far as 
embalmed in sermons and treatises, was so imbued with the 
spirit of the Bible as to be almost imperishable. 

N<>t that eoining ages will assent to all he wrote, as we 
do not now; they will observe some rubbish drit\ing on tho 
stn-am — something of the taint and wrongness of his time 
clinging to him ; but at the s^ime time, in his leading ideas 
and gi'ueral spirit they will recognize sucli beauty, so much 
of tlu^ aroma of eternal truth, as to treasure in their hearts 
his sentinurnts ©f wisdom and love. We already obtain a 
glinij)se of this result. We do not believe him when he 
endeavors to bring down the glorious ideals of Christianity 
to the i)attern of Calvinism, or rather Edwardeanisni ; to 
torture the (Jospel into a confession of the "five points," 
and make God's wide and jubilant universe, with its myriad 
voices of ]»raise, pour forth a deep and dreary miserere* 
And yet there is mueh in him that the stoutest Arminians 
love and eherisli. Tliev feel that he was not built for a 
(!Jalvinist merely, but t^) soar into the regions of catholic 
truth, where, they delight to follow him. He was a Chris- 
tian, that noblest style of man. As such he will live for- 
ever, admired and lauded of men ; the man of the ages, 
great and good. 
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Not vainly did old poets tell, 
Nor vainly did old genius paint • 

God's great and crowning miraole, 
The hero and the saint. 

Qod blesses still the generous thought 
And still the fitting word he speeds, 
And truth, at his requiring taught, 
He quickens into deeds. 

Where is the victory of the grave f * 

What dust upon the spirit lies ? 
God keeps the sacred life he gave — 

The prophet never dies. — WHimxB. 

Bishop Hedding, who long lingeFed as the chie&st 
among the princes of our spiritual Israel, was descended 
of a good English stock, and trained in that " middling ** 
social condition best adapted to afford a vigorous physical 
constitution, as well as to develop a robust and healthfiil 
intellect, and to cherish the fairest of the Christian virtues. 
/Though bom beyond New England, his early removal 
hither, his education acquired on our soil, and the exercise 
of his ministry among our Churches previous to his eleva- 
tion to the episcopacy, induce us to claim him and the 
laurels he wore for New England, and enable all our 
Churches to cherish a holy satisfaction in having given to 
the denomination such a redoubtable and honored chief; 
whose early labors contributed so considerably to the ex- 
tension of a then recent sect; whose calm and dignified 
wisdom aided to guide her counsels; and the stream of 
whose history, as it advanced toward the dose of his life, 
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1}ecame identified with that of the Church. From this last 
consideration, an well as from the ^t that a most ample 
and entertaining biography of the bishop has been given to 
the world by Dr. Clark, we shall pass, in this sketch, quickly 
over the leading incidents, the main field of his biography, 
lingering only on such as afford illustrations of his character 
and style of life. 

He was bom in Dutchess County, near what is now the 
town of Pino Plains. His early days were spent aniia the 
hardy and healthful occupations of husbandry. Of course 
the educational advantiigos outside the household were 
scanty ; but, so far as we am ascertain, those within were of 
the best sort. Though neither of his parents were pious at 
the time of his birth, the mother possessed that serious and 
meditative disposition which induced her to give strict 
attention to the religious culture of her son, imparting to 
his youthfiil mind the leading elements of Christian truth, 
and teaching him forms of prayer suited to his years. By 
thosti (efforts at early religious instruction his mind became 
imbu(Mi with Christian sentiment, and the soil of the affec- 
tions meUowed and adapted to nourish up these seeds of 
truth intr) the beautiful forms of the Christian life. So sen- 
sitive was his conscienc(i, that the juvenile prayer taught 
him by his mr)ther, " And now I lay me down to sleep," 
etc., was almost invariably repeated before he retired to 
rest, and if he chanced to omit it, ho could not compose him- 
self to sleep till it was solemnly and earijiestly repeated. 

How deeply th(\so instructions penetrated his mind, is 
evident from the facts that this prayer of the nursery was 
repeated by the good bishop in his private devotions till the 
close of life, and that they shielded him from the allure- 
ments of youthful vice, and confirmed him amid the later 
assaults of infidelity. How great, how far-reaching is the 
power of a mother ! To the germ of immortal life, nest- 
ling in her arms, sho gives direction and form, encouraging 
it to venture from the parental care forth amid the stem 
realities of time and the world, and giving shape to all the 
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long trains of its history, extending into the depths of an 
eternity rendered dark or glorious by the early influence of 
that maternal example and instruction. The mother plants 
the first seeds of truth, which, like the banyan tree, 
develop into innumerable shoots, taking root over a wide 
field, and assimilating the diverse material of earth and air 
to the likeness of the original stock. It is this multiplication 
or reproduction of the original impression, this assimilating 
powet of the mind that reduces all the forms and forces we 
meet along our path to the primitive pattern afforded us in 
the nursery, that lends to the office and position of a mother 
such a responsibility and power. The child is to pass out 
firom under her tuition into the world, to wrestle with its 
tenf^tations and experience its joys; to impart to that world 
an influence, and to receive another in return; and that 
world will mean to him whatever the mother has written on 
his heart. He will draw to himself whatever has an affinity 
with his nature and tastes, and even reduce the rougher 
materials to the grain of his own mind. How vastly import- 
ant then that the mind take the right direction from the 
starting point 1 The child well-trained at home, imbued 
with the sentiments and convictions of the Gospel under the 
maternal eye, will be most likely to profit by the means of 
grace when he goes to the sanctuary, or ventures alone into 
the world. Such a one providences may awaken, or seasons 
of reflection lead to repentance. Do you observe a John 
Newton, rescued by the grace of God from the vile traffic in 
slaves, and made a minister of that grace; remember that this 
was accomplished by drawing up from the springs of early 
experience the gentle instructions, the treasured prayers, 
the holy example of that sainted mother, which touched and 
kindled that seared heart to new life and beauty. Thus 
it generally happens that early instructions are not lost, 
even when amid seasons of darkness and coldness the 
fruit fails to appear ; they are taking deeper root all the 
while in the intellect and affections, and under warmer silns, 
more genial influences, shoot forth rapidly in forms of 
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If not able to stand this ficiy ordeal, tibey most pass away 
vith all hay and stubble. 

He was the devotee of universal truth, digging for those 
oentral yetns that course the iride empire of God, sending 
up, wherever touched, life-giving influences to the world. 
Truth was to him a mighty name ; not any special one, but 
the truth that runs through "being in general." He mount- 
ed above the special truths that busy most men, taking a 
flight loftier than the creed of a sect, into the sublime and 
glorious regions of catholic Christianity. Here we perceive 
his true grandeur, towering up in untold strength, and shin- 
ing forth upon the generations of men like a spiritual Pha- 
ros, or a heavenly luminary, a great light which all the 
storms of time will not be able to extinguish. Amid these 
great questions of general truth, that in their labyrinthian 
windings puzzle the wits of the wise, he was at home, more 
so than in the handling of minor points. For the latter his 
giant fingers were too bungling, while they were predsely 
adapted to seize the cables that lash the world in their em- 
brace. 

Ilis views of these great principles were original. He 
was no gopyist. He sought not the confirmations of a creed, 
but truth, found in whatever field. To call him original, I 
am aware is saying a great deal ; for few original minds have 
visited the world, scarcely one in a myriad. A Socrates, an 
Aristotle, a Bacon, bore this highest style of genius, which 
only after ages were able to appreciate, so far did they live 
in advance of their times. 

For others these high claims have been made, but seldom 
truly. Most of our original men arc shams, that dress up 
old and stale truths in a transcendental garb ; or, if they deal 
in the sterling coin, have stolen it from some antiquated and 
fi>rgotten coffer. But as to Edwards, we must place his 
name in the list of original men, men that descend into the 
quarry and bring up the unchiseled blocks, and decipher 
and read to men the divine handwriting. 

No reader can plod through tfie ten volumes of Edwards 
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and not be impressed with the thoroughness of his investi- 
gations of truth. He grasped the substance, minding little 
the drapery thrown about it; the great ideas were more 
precious to him than the form of words in which they were 
bodied forth. He was too much in earnest fen* thought to 
stop to turn a period and form a musical sentence. In this 
he may have been wrong ; it was regretted by himself in 
later life. The one he ought to have done, and not have 
left the other undone. But while we feel obliged to caisure 
the style in which he presented his thoughts, those careful 
and extensive investigations demand our admiration. In 
thought he tolerated no surface work. Whatever subject 
he took up he probed to the bottom, thrusting in the prairid' 
plow, beam-deep, which was sure to tear out every sn^ 
and root which would yield to human appliances. It made 
a great crackling, sometimes, among the stumps of super- 
annuated systems ; it turned up new treasures in the soU ; 
but no matter for that, he was ready to root out any error, 
however hoary, to take up any truth, however new. He 
had a high courage that led him into any region, arctic or 
tropical, where truth abode, and once there, he clutched the * 
trophy, even though in the keeping of infidels, and conse- 
crated it to the noble purpose of blessing God and men. 

But the reader must not take it from this remark that he 
was daring and ruthless, dashing through the regions most 
sacred to men, and maliciously sweeping away truths that 
have consoled a thousand generations, as a herd of swine 
would ravage a cornfield. Far from that. He went rever- 
ently to his task, with a heart candid and honest and child* • 
like, uttering the prayer, "What I know not, teach me." 
He loved the notions that had been taught him as truths ; 
but the real thing he loved better — failed not to choose it 
whenever and wherever found. We hardly know which to 
admire most, his sturdy boldness or his meek humility, the 
confidence he felt in his views, or the modesty with which 
he proposed them to the world. He seems, in this respect, 

"the great, humble man ;" unlike many of our modem re- 

12 
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formers, who fiendishly break down the most sacred enoloeu 
ures, and th^ exhibit an unearthly chuckling over the rvdiL 
Ttume dash on to their conclusions in full sympathy with 
this age of steam ; he felt his way along the links of his Ic^c. 

Perhaps, however, you will claim that candor and sim- 
plicity are easy virtues in those elevated regions of general 
truth, where the animosity and prejudice of sects can never 
come, and that a truer test of a man's candor will be found 
in dealing with the creed and theological notions his fathers 
reverenced and instilled into the heart of his childhood. So 
be it. Let the rule be laid upon Edwards, and his character 
in this light will yield full measure. While we are not able 
to assent to all his conclusions, we are obliged to confess 
that he dealt honestly with his creed. 

I know men have called him a bigoted Calvinist ; but not 
truly. That some of the points in the system he sacredly 
cherished are Calvinistic is undeniablej while at the same time 
it is true that he gave other of the doctrines of the Genevan a 
deadly thrust under which they reel from very faintness and 
despair. The enemies of the scheme had cropped its outgrowth, 
had beaten down some of its proud towers, giving it a wasted 
and dilapidated appearance ; but Edwards dug down to the 
foundations, and undermined the chief pillars of the super- 
structure. He abandoned the outworks of the fortress, as 
construeted by Calvin, because he saw them falling under 
the heavy blows of the Arminians, but went quietly to work 
away down under ground, and built up the walls anew. He 
changed his views of the nature of sin and holiness — the two 
great principles that are interwoven in, and that give color- 
ing to the whole of theology. These were a part of his 
"new views in theology," which have become the grand 
staples among the theological wares of his followers. Here 
is the fountain-head of the new style of Calvinism under 
whatever name — New Divinity, New England Theology, 
Hopkinsianism, or Taylorism. In each we behold only the 
transmigrations of the Edwardean ideas. Edwards was the 
pioneer in breaking up the old system, and introducing the 
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new notions in a disjointed form, bringing out some full and 
life-like, while others were but obscurely hinted at. A sys- 
tem it can hardly be said he formed. That was left to his 
followers. They took the blocks, rough hewn by him, and 
builded up the temple. Such men were Hopkins, Bellamy, 
Emmons, and Taylor, who took his disjecta membra and 
bound them up in forms of beauty and life. 

As a preacher, Edwards stood among the mighty men of 
his time. There were giants in those days, but he was one 
of the chiefest of them, swaying an influence in the pulpit 
above any man in New England. 

The impressions he made upon audiences were profound 
and enduring, leading to the most important results. 

When he went to preach at Enfield, Conn., the inhabitants 
were in such a state of religious indifference, that when the 
neighboring clergy entered the meeting-house the appearance 
of the assembly was thoughtless and vain. " The people 
hardly conducted themselves with common decency. When 
Mr. Edwards preached, before the sermon was ended the 
assembly seemed deeply impressed, and bowed down with 
an awful conviction of their sin and danger. . There was such 
a breathing of distress and weeping, that the preacher was 
obliged to speak to the people, and desire silence, that he 
might be heard." * 

On the text, " Their feet shall slide in due time," he pro- 
duced a sermon of terrific and solemn grandeur, that brought 
the people to their feet, and caused them to seize hold of the 
pews to prevent an immediate sliding down into perdition. 
The written discourse produces an impression hardly less 
vivid on the mind of the reader ; as he proceeds in it, ho 
gets wrought up to a serious earnestness for his welfiiro. 
Those great revivals in Northampton would furnish still 
other illustrations of his impressiveness and power in the 
pulpit ; revivals that were brought about by his preaching, 
and that were the deep upheaval of the popular conscience 
which those sermons had stirred and kindled. 

* Christian Spectator, as quoted in Miller's Life of Edwards, p. 198. 
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And yet this man, in the popular acceptation of the term, 
was not eloquent. His heavy nature "was too staid to excite 
the natural feelings^ his imagination too grand to move the 
fancy, and his thoughts too substantial to gratify the taste 
of an audience. In his manner there was nothing to please. 
He stood up in the desk, and calmly read off his discourse in 
an indifferent tone, with scarcely a gesture, the lifting of a 
hand, or the upward glancing of an eye, save at the turning 
a loaf.* Yet, in spite of all these defects, no minister, not 
even Whitefield himself, could surpass him in fastening con- 
viction on an audience, in driving the nail of truth in a sure 
place. Ilis ])()wer is, no doubt, attributable to various 
causes. The one that would first and most deeply impress 
the hearer was solemnity — a something that reminds him of 
eternity, as the preacher lifls up in the high pulpit his tall figure, 

" Sereiio, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed." 

The great truths he ct)mes to deliver seem to have settled 

deep into his own soul. Those eternal realities about which 

he discourses, appear before him ; heaven, with its walls of 

jasper and streets of gold, flashes upon his vision, and hell 

from beneath gleams before him. The shouts of celestial 

triumph and the agonies of despair combine to make him 

serious and in earnest, filling out Cowper's ideal of a true 

minister : 

'* Decent, solemn, chaste ; 

. . . .Much impressed liimself. 
As conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly tliat tlie flock ho feeds 
May feel it too ; affectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A niessenfrer of ^'race to guilty men." 

The solemnity of Edwards was no sanctimonious vacuity 
of mind, but the index of deep, earnest thought. Discarding 

* In liis last years Edwards regretted that ho had ever liabituated him- 
Bclf to reading in the desk. lie not only believed the free, extemporane-* 
ous delivery more apostolic, but also more effective, as the open counte- 
nance, the flashing eye, the moving figure speak more impressively to 

the uittss than any words. 
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wholly the antiquated maxim that makes ignorance the 
mother of devotion, he fed the people with knowledge. He 
dealt out the strong meat of the Gospel. He was not afraid 
of reason in the pulpit, making it the instrument by which 
to lift truth from the deepest mine, to draw it down from 
the highest heaven, to gather it in from the wide universe. 
It was the solid thought, tumbling down from his lips, upon 
the congregation, like ingots of gold or showers of pearl, that 
arrested and kept the attention. His thoughts were wide, 
original, deep, opening landscape views across new fields, 
glorious or gloomy, and causing the hearer all the time to 
realize the novelty, and yet the truthfulness of the presenta- 
tion. As he left the place he might not feel that his soul 
had be^n as deeply stirred as under the teaching of a White- 
field or a Tennent, but he would realize an addition to his 
knowledge, a stirring of the intellect, if not the heart, which 
would be felt many days after. 

But his sermons were by no means adapted merely to the 
intellect. He presented those truths that moved the entire 
man, taking hold on the foundations of his being, and lifting 
him into a serious, holy sympathy with the preacher. The 
body of his discourses came home to the hearts and con- 
sciences of men. The hearer, without stopping too long to 
gaze and wonder at the new and strange thing the preacher 
was saying, felt that the truth was intended for him, should 
lead him to act at once, and to act in earnest. 

But the sermons of Edwards left the impression that he 
was honest, and toiling for the hearer's good, not standing 
there to read his moral essay, to show his skill and erudition, 
or to fill up his hour. He spoke what he felt in his inmost 
being, and because he believed, therefore did he speak. All 
men who heard him felt that he was not there " to court a 
grin," or " break a jest," or " to address the skittish fancy 
witii facetious tales." He was " sent with God's commission 
to the heart," pleading the awftil concerns of eternity as 
brother with brother. 

As a preacher and theological writer, he attained his endur- 
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lug popularity — ^the &m6 Aat will carry Mm onward tc 
millennium. Men may forget the ordinary incidents o 
history, his struggles, his connection with the men 6] 
tnne, and even many of his merely philosophical speculat 
but his theological and clerical influence will be felt tc 
end of time. His philosophy was human, and hence su' 
to change and decay by the revolution of thought, and 
introduction of new systems ; but his theology, so fa 
embalmed in sermons and treatises, was so imbued witl 
spirit of the Bible as to be almost imperishable. 

Not that coming ages will assent to all he wrote, a 
do not now ; they will observe some rubbish drifting oi 
sti-eam — something of the taint and wrongness of his 
clinging to him ; but at the same time, in his leading i 
and general spirit they will recognize such beauty, so r 
of the aroma of eternal truth, as to treasure in their h< 
r his sentiments tf wisdom and love. We already obti 

glimpse of this result. We do not believe him whe; 
i endeavors to bring down the glorious ideals of Christii 

to the pattern of Calvinism, or rather Edwardeanism 

. , torture the Gospel into a confession of the " five poi: 

5 ' and make God's wide and jubilant universe, with its m} 

; voices of praise, pour forth a deep and dreary mise 

And yet there is much in him that the stoutest Armii 

love and cherish. They feel that he was not built i 

= ' ' . Calvinist merely, but to soar into the regions of cat! 

' ■■ ' truth,' where they delight to follow him. He was a C 

tian, that noblest style of man. As such he will live 
ever, admired and lauded of men ; the man of the ; 
■ . • great and good. 
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Not vainly did old poets tell, 
Nor vainly did old genius paint • 

God's great and crowning mirade, 
The hero and the saint. 

God blesses still the generous thought 
And still the fitting word he speeds, 

And truth, at his requiring taught, 
He quickens into deeds. 

Where is the victory of the grave ?• 

What dust upon the spirit lies ? 
God keeps the sacred life he gave — 

The prophet never dies. — Whittikb. 

Bishop Hedding, who long lingeFed as the chiefest 
among the princes of our spiritual Israel, was descended 
of a good English stock, and tramed in that " middling " 
social condition best adapted to afford a vigorous physical 
constitution, as well as to develop a robust and healthful 
intellect, and to cherish the fairest of the Christian virtues. 
Though bom beyond New England, his early removal 
hither, his education acquired on our soil, and the exercise 
of his ministry among our Churches previous to his eleva- 
tion to the episcopacy, induce us to claim him and the 
laurels he wore for New England, and enable all our 
Churches to cherish a holy satisfaction in having given to 
the denomination such a redoubtable and honored chief; 
whose early labors contributed so considerably to the ex- 
tension of a then recent sect; whose calm and dignified 
wisdom aided to guide her counsels; and the stream of 
whose history, as it advanced toward the dose of his life, 
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beoame identified with that of the Church. Prom this last 
consideration, as well as from the fact that a most ample 
and entertaining biography of the bishop has been given to 
the world by Dr. Clark, we shall pass, in this sketch, quickly- 
over the leading incidents, the main field of his biography, 
lingering only on such as afford illustrations of his character 
and stvle of life. 

He was bom in Dutchess County, near what is now the 
town of Pine Plains. His early days were spent amia the 
hardy and healthful occupations of husbandry. Of course 
the educational advantages outside the household were 
scanty ; but, so fiir as we can ascertain, those within were of 
the best sort. Though neither of his parents were pious at 
the time of his birth, the mother possessed that serious and 
meditative disposition which induced her to give strict 
attention to the religious culture of her son, imparting to 
his youthful mind the leading elements of Christian truth, 
and teaching him forms of prayer suited to his years. By 
those efforts at early religious instruction his mind became 
imbued with Christian sentiment, and the soil of the affec- 
tions mellowed and adapted to nourish up these seeds of 
truth into the beautiful forms of the Christian life. So sen- 
sitive was his conscience, that the juvenile prayer taught 
him by his mother, " And now I lay me down to sleep," 
etc., was almost invariably repeated before he retired to 
rest, and if he chanced to omit it, he could not compose him- 
self to sleep till it was solemnly and earijiestly repeated. 

How deeply these instructions penetrated his mind, is 
evident from the facts that this prayer of the nursery was 
repeated by the good bishop in his private devotionis till the 
close of life, and that they shielded him from the allure- 
ments of youthful vice, and confirmed him amid the later 
assaults of infidelity. How great, how far-reaching is the 
power of a mother ! To the germ of immortal life, nest- 
ling in her arms, she gives direction and form, encouraging 
it to venture from the parental care forth amid the stem 
realities of time and the world, and giving shape to all the 
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long trains of its history, extending into the depths of an 
eternity rendered dark or glorious by the early influence of 
that maternal example and instruction. The mother plants 
the first seeds of truth, which, like the banyan tree, 
develop into innumerable shoots, taking root over a wide 
field, and assimilating the diverse material of earth and air 
to the likeness of the original stock. It is this multiplication 
or reproduction of the original impression, this assimilating 
powel" of the mind that reduces all the forms and forces we 
meet along our path to the primitive pattern afforded us in 
the nursery, that lends to the office and position of a mother 
such a responsibility and power. The child is to pass out 
from under her tuition into the world, to wrestle with its 
tenf)ptations and experience its joys ; to impart to that world 
an influence, and to receive another in return; and that 
world will mean to him whatever the mother has written on 
his heart. He will draw to himself whatever has an aflfinity 
with his nature and tastes, and even reduce the rougher 
materials to the grain of his own mind. How vastly import- 
ant then that the mind take the right direction from the 
starting point 1 The child well-trained at home, imbued 
with the sentiments and convictions of the Gospel under the 
maternal eye, will be most likely to profit by the means of 
grace when he goes to the sanctuary, or ventures alone into 
the world. Such a one providences may awaken, or seasons 
of reflection lead to repentance. Do you observe a John 
Newton, rescued by the grace of God from the vile traffic in 
slaves, and made a minister of that grace; remember that this 
was accomplished by drawing up from the springs of early 
experience the gentle instructions, the treasured prayers, 
the holy example of that sainted mother, which touched and 
kindled that seared heart t9 new life and beauty. Thus 
it generally happens that early instructions are not lost, 
even when amid seasons of darkness and coldness the 
fruit fails to appear ; they are taking deeper root all the 
while in the intellect and affections, and under warmer silns, 
more genial influences, shoot forth rapidly in forms of 
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earnest and faithful piety. Young Hedding never lost the 
benefit of these early teachings. 

While yet a lad he accompanied his mother to church, 
where the service was conducted by that sturdy and noble 
pioneer, the Rev. Benjamin Abbott, who had recently com- 
menced his wonderful career of labor and triumph, and was 
then traveling the Dutchess Circuit. That circuit, when 
fi)rmed ^i 1788, consisted of only two members. Two 
years later, the date at which Abbott appears thereon, 
" the handful of corn in the earth upon the top of the mount- 
ains," presented a harvest that " shook like Lebanon," " the 
one circuit having expanded into four, and the ten members 
multiplied to one thousand and four hundred." Among the 
fruits of this remarkable and extensive revival, which 
extended to all classes of society, we find the mother and 
several of the r(»lati vcs of Bishop Hedding. Of course she 
tarried after public service to attend class, and while 
engatjjed in this exercise the burning words of Abbott smote 
the heart of yt^ung Hedding, who remained with his mother, 
nuiking an impression so deep as never to be erased. 
After addressing the members, that son of thunder paused 
a moment, and looking earnestly at the lad, he said, " Well, 
my boy, do you know that you are a sinner?" He assent- 
e<l. Then, with vehement emotion, and a stentorian voice, 
the preacher continued, " There is many a boy in hell not 
so old as vou are " and thus continued to exhort him with 
great power to give his heart to the Lord. 

In the year 1791, when the subject of our sketch was but 
ten years of age, his parents emigrated to Starkborough, in 
the stiite of Vermont, a part of the country then recently 
settled. While their residence in this frontier settlement 
exposed the family to many privations and hardships, it was 
also well adapted to nourish in the young the more hardy 
and manly traits of character, which are by no means useless 
in the more advanced stages of life or amid greater refine- 
ment of society. Hedding grew up a venturesome, stalwart 
youth, the leader of the band of young men in the neighbor- 
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hood. The presence of danger had rendered him daring, 
almost reckless, which, together with an intellectual vigor 
and independence, gave him the pre-eminence among his 
companions. Under these influences the good impressions 
of earlier life were gradually disappearing, and this child of 
prayer appeared to be in danger of being swept away, not 
only by the reckless spirit of the neighborhood, but also by 
the assaults of a bold and heartless infidelity, introduced 
from France, and then prevalent through the country. In 
Vermont the spread of these dangerous errors was promoted 
by the efforts of Ethan Allen, a military character, distin- 
guished in our Revolution, who had removed to that new 
state, and engaged in a crusade against the Bible and the 
Church, the two leading obstacles in the way of infidelity. 
That these errors, which were proclaimed to him at every 
comer, occasioned no little perplexity in the mind of Red- 
ding, will not be regarded as remarkable. Venturing out 
upon the bog of infidelity, he passed from the milder types 
of unbelief leaping from tussock to tussock, on through deism 
to the Stygian blackness of atheism. But these doctrines 
of devils never obtained hold on his heart ; they were rather 
assaults upon the head. He felt the whole morass shake 
imder his tread, and could never think of resting in a locality 
so insecure. "My conscience," he afterward said, "bore 
awful testimony, for it then was awful to me that there was 
a Grod." The broad and open volume of nature reftited and 
rebuked his unbelief. " Here are facts," said he to himself, 
*' the verity of which I cannot question. My eyes see them, 
my hands feel them, my perception and reason comprehend 
them. Here is contrivance ; there is design. Here is the 
most exquisite adaptation of means or agencies for the ac- 
complishment of specific and manifest ends ; and there is an 
unseen mysterious power somewhere that has executed, and 
still continues to carry into effect these various plans." 

With these reasonings, strengthened by an accusing con- 
science, and coinciding with the teachings of the household 
and the sanctuary, he could find no resting-place for his faith 
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arunn<r the (irocds of iiiruJolily. In passing out to a more 
nitiontU iuid evaiigt.'Iical faith ho ^MuUtit ucedR go through" 
the Nluiigli of IJnivi'rsalisni ; a luitigatcd form, a sort of hsilf- 
way hoii«r, of infifl(*lity, fVoni which many an unwary thocv- 
logical adveuturiT lias bi'oii swept on to tho. lowost di*[>ths 
of disholief. Hut this was not the fatt». of our hero, who was 
now on tlie hack track, anil l)y a sprightly leap threw hiiii- 
8el f u p( m fcrra jinna, 

Thf iucIIknIh employed by ProviJcncv. to oxtrioate u« from 
the toils of «'rror an^ ever «if interest to the human mind. 
The one in the case before us was somewhat pecndiar, yot of 
siieh evident wisdom, so well adapting him to his future 
sphere of labor, that we must rec^)gni/(^ ui its adoption a 
Kuperiiiteiidin^ agency. It was on this wise. The neighbor- 
hood, hitherto destitute^ of religious siTvices, was fiivorefl by 
the n^moval thitlu>r of a Meth(Hlist family by the name of 
J^ishnell, on whose altir the fire burned brightly, and who 
could not be reconciled to the dearth of religious privileges 
pn^vailing in the place. Accordingly, in the genuine stylo 
of the sect of that early day, they instituted a prayer-meet- 
ing at their lious(>, at wliich Iledding was induc^nl to read 
one «»f Wesley's stTmons. Ilavuig once opemwl the volume, 
curiosity induced him in [>rivate to read further, and the 
work was [)roseeute<l till the two volumes were completed. 
Nor « lid he stop hen*; th(5 sermons were oidy preparatory 
to the. well-seleet.«'<l library of the new family, consisting of 
the. eutin* list of jMethodist publications of that day. IJed- 
ding read the wliol(>, and, with his retentive memory anO 
vigorous inteHect, appt^ared to hi\ well armed against th* 
assaults of tin- enemy. A detfper work wjis, however, needed 
to fit him for the duties of life as w(^ll jis for an inhcritan'o 
among Ihe saint,s. 

Ill the year 17i)8 the Verguencs Circuit, which embracer' 
Starksborough, was traveled liy Joseph Mitchell and Abner 
Wood, who witiK'ssed one of those primitive revivals 8Woe|>- 
ing over the whole region, and gathering into the Churca 
vast numbers from all classes of society. In a season o^- 
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such general religious interest the attention of Mrs. Bushnell 
was directed to the young man who had contributed to the 
interest of her household gatherings by reading Wesley's 
sermons, and who, if converted, would be able still more 
effectually to assist the Church formed in her house, but which 
had now thrown off the swaddling-bands, and, under this re- 
cent inspiration of the revival, assupied a position among 
the Churches of the land. Accompanied by the correspond- 
ing labors, her hopes were soon realized in the happy con- 
version of the youth, who, as she firmly believed, was to be 
called to important services in the Church. In this senti- 
ment the members of that Church seemed generally to con- 
cur, for the more pious portion of the Church seem to possess 
something of the spirit of prophecy in regard to the destiny 
of those who are to be leaders in the hosts of the spiritual 
Israel. The basis of the conviction pervading the minds of 
his brethren was no doubt found in the evidence he gave of 
sound and deep piety, together with those gifts that adapted 
him to the work of the ministry. His conversion was clear ; 
and six weeks later, under the instruction of Rev. Joseph 
Mitchell, " the light of the Spirit," he says, " broke in upon 
my mind as clear and perceptible to me as the shining of 
the sun when it comes from behind a cloud, testifying that 
I was born of God. Then my heart was filled with joy and 
my mouth with praise. 

'Jesus all the day long was my joy and my song.' 

For several weeks after this not a doubt, nor a fear, nor a 
moment's uncertainty clouded my spirit. Satan was not 
permitted to tempt me. It seemed as if the old adversary 
himself was chained, and my whole soul was love, and my 
whole time was employed in prayer and praise." In this 
state of mind he went to study arithmetic with a gentleman 
in the neighborhood skilled in that then neglected branch 
of education ; but so intent was he on religious themes that 
his attention could not be fastened on mathematics. 

He did not labor long without some of those fruits which 
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the Mothotlists hftvo cv(*r regarded as ime of the evidoncee 
of A m\\ to tho juinletry. Among those converted was the 
inatliematiomn witli whtmi ho had goiio to atudy. llioi^h 
a Tijoral man, tho light of i-onviction oxposed to his view i\ 
depth of corruption that altogether surprised and startled 
hlni, leatling him to vry out, hi the depth uf his anguish, "^^ [ 
am going to hell. I am going to hell." These cries con- 
tinued till, being <lireeted to the liUmb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world, ho was enabKnl to cast himscdf 
upon that atoning sacrifice and fuid relief. "He diwi for 
me!'' was his exclamation ; " my sins aro all forgiven ; Christ 
has died for me. (xlnry to God in the highest!" 

At^T atlnrding these evidences of his call to the sacred 
otlict*, the transition from the laity to the positi(»n ofexhort- 
er, to tlu^ local ministry, and thenct^ to tlu^ traveling con- 
nectif)n was natural and easy. The Methodists of that day 
had no schools, and did not deem it indispensable that a 
Ion*; term of education should int^Tvene between the con- 
version of a young man whom (Jod ha<l called to the work 
of thi^ ministry anil his entrance upon the duties of the 
sacn'd calling. As the nU\vr denominations leaned strtmgly 
in training \\\o ministry to the human and exti»mal pfepa^ 
ration, making c<lucation more important than the graces of 
thi^ Spirit, and those especial ministerial git>s, it was natural 
that, a sect originating in a revival of religion, and still 
glowing with the sacred fervor of the founders, should take 
the opposite direction, an<l esteem most highly the experi- 
mental preparation. These views were especially nei»ded at 
the time, as the ministry in the Churches of tho standing 
order was becoming secularized, and promoting in this way, 
through the masses of the people, very inadequate notions 
of spiritiial religion. Without this strong conviction in our 
own denomination, of the importance, to the eflicieney of tho 
ministry, of a decj) experimental work, serving as a break- 
water against the opposite errors outside, tho now sect 
would have been inundated by t.hi» prevailing tide of world- 
lincss and irndigion, and the spiritual life of tho Churches 
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must have disappeared. But taking the opposite course, 
strenuously insisting upon the importance of the gracious 
preparation for the ministry, they saved their own Churches, 
and kept active the leaven which has diffused the same spirit 
through all the other Protestant bodies of New England. 
The Congregationalists of the present day would deem it 
sacril^ous to place a merely educated man in the pulpit, 
although they properly continue to place a very high esti- 
mate on the scholastic preparations of young men for the 
ministry. A new sentiment, entirely different from that 
existing a hundred years ago, now prevails and for its prev- 
alence they are indebted to the revival of the eighteenth 
century, originating in England, and sweeping thence over 
this continent, and depositing alongside of the Calvinistio 
Churches of New England, healthful, earnest Arminian 
ones, which have been constantly stirring and rousing the 
piety of the land. In the beginning it may be that both 
the Methodists and Calvinists adhered too exclusively to 
their own views of ministerial training, excluding what 
truth might exist on the other side ; time has corrected this 
mistake, by inducing each to engraft upon its own system 
the excellences of the other. 

But it must not be supposed, as has often been affirmed 
by our enemies, that the Methodists of that day were 
opposed to education either in the ministry or laity. This 
supposition is rendered baseless, not only by the early 
efforts of the Church to secure educational advantages to 
their children, but also by the avidity with which the 
Church has availed herself of those now afforded in our 
seminaries and colleges, now so numerously sprinkled over the 
States. Had any such dislike to education as the charge 
supposes, existed in the denomination, it would have required 
years to effect a change in the public sentiment. As it was, 
the Church, with a maternal zeal, adopted and cherished the 
first institution of learning established among us, and in an in- 
credibly brief time, set slips from the old stock all through 
the country. This does not appear like a love of ignorance* 
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The Others loved education ; but not a godless education. 
They desired to see the mind of the Church ignited as well as 
educated . Young men of that day were pressed into the minis- 
try at once from another consideration : they needed laborers, 
and felt impressed that the work must suffer if they waited 
for young men to obtiiin a collegiate education before entering 
t>n their work. Hence, firmly believing with Wesley that 
study was good, but saving souls better, the fathers re- 
ceived preachers fresh from the plow and the workshop, 
sending them forth, with hearts glowing with Divine love, 
into fields already white to the harvest. Great was the 
company of those who bore the message, and glorious have 
been the results. Though many of these messengers were 
deficient in the training of the schools, they were by no 
means feeble or ignorant men in the sphere in which they 
were called to operate. The fathers were shrewd and care- 
ful observers of human nature, and selected for the pulpit, as 
a general thing, such men as had some strong and effective 
characteristics, a marked individuality that rendered them 
powerful among the masses. The history of the denomina- 
tion attests this. And then, afler their reception into the 
traveling ranks, they continued to be close students of the 
I^ible, and of man in his various relations in society, exer- 
cises, Ave hesitate not to say, that afforded a discipline pre- 
ferable to that enjoyed by the mass of educated clergymen, 
espreially as it so amply qualified them to address and in- 
fiu(^nce tiu? masses. Whoever will thoroughly underetand 
or influence either an individual or a class, must be inti 
mate witii them, so as to be able to adopt their language 
and mode of reasoning; in a word, must iiccustom himself to 
look at truth from their standpoint. This M'as the view of 
the fathei's, who held uppermost in their hearts the interest 
of souls and the edification of the Church. 

Hence, we find them calling such men as Iledding, on 
whom the seal of God's approbation was set from the day 
(»f his conversion, immediately to the clerical work. lie 
had hardly been admitted into full membership when urged 
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by his brother to take an exhorter's licence, the first step 
at that day taken in graduating to the higher functions of 
the ministry. Under these persuasions he began to extend 
his labors to other towns, holding meetings sometimes 
alone, but more frequently in connection ^-ith other breth- 
ren. In these early exercises his humble estimate of his 
own abilities and services was characteristic of the man. 
He would not venture to call it preaching when he delivered 
sound and well arranged doctrine to the people. ** Instead 
of taking a text," he says : ** I delivered an exhortation 
usually about an hour long." But these exhortations were 
list^ied to witb avidity^ and exerted a quickening influence 
on the Churches, while at the same time they proved instru- 
mental in the awakening of sinners. 

By these indications of his labors being owned by the 
great Head of the Church, he was induced, though with great 
diffidence and trembling, to take the local preacher's licence. 
With this new commission he was soon called by the pre- 
siding elder to fill, on the Essex Circuit, the place of the 
ecoeDtric Lorenzo Dow, who, under what he esteemed a di- 
vine impression, had left the post assigned him by the au- 
thorities of the Church and gone to England. With many 
fears and much diffidence he was induced to comply witli 
the request, and m November, 1799, he entered upon his 
new and extensive field of toil. The circuit was three hun- 
dred miles in extent, embracing the whole tract of territory 
lying bet\*'een Lake Champlain and the Green Mountains, 
and extending some twenty or thirty miles into Canada. 
Of course the labors on this four weeks circuit were arduous 
and multiplied, since he was called to preach thrice on the 
Sabbath, and once or twice on each of the week-days, be- 
sides attending frequent class and prayer-meetings. But ho 
showed himself a diligent son in the Gospel, whose word 
was with power and in the demonstration of the Spirit. 
But there were many adversaries, especially of the baser 
sort One incident illustrative of his courage and physical 

ability mav be given. A couple of young men who proved 

13 
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disorderly in one of his meetings were rebuked by bh ex- 
horter present, wbioh so enraged one of them that he 
kno<^ed down the exhorter while passing out at the dose of 
the meeting, just in front of Mr. Hedding. The latter 
grasped the fallen man and drew him into the house, while 
the people closed about him to prevent a repetition of the 
blows. The bully, terribly enraged, ran back some thirty 
or forty feet, clenched his fists, and with horrible oaths 
challenged any present to come and fight him. At this 
juncture Mr. Hedding discovered a class-leader, formerly a 
noted boxer, but now a genuine Christian, for the moment, 
under the great provocations, so far forgetting himself as to 
slip off his coat and prepare for the fight. Calmly laying 
his hand on him, he said : " Brother, put on your coat. It 
won't do to fight. You are a Christian, and it is the Sab- 
bath-day." 1 1 is decided tone and manly bearing at once 
<iuelled the strife, by causing the bully to feel that, for him, 
it was the better part of valor to disappear from the 
field. 

At the close of the year he returned home, and engaged 
again in agricultural occupations, without any intention of 
doing HK^re in future than the duties of a local preacher ; 
])ut such noble plls could not be allowed to lie hid in a nap- 
kin. It was still with reluctance, however, that he was in- 
duced to join the traveling connection, and with the expec- 
tation on his part that he might be useful in some retired 
appointments, where moderate abilities and slight educa- 
tion would satisfy the demands of the people; so different 
was the estimate he formed of his own abilities from that 
entertained by the Church. A sense of his insufficiency for 
so arduous and responsible a work, induced hnn to spend 
an(»ther year in traveling under the presiding elder before 
joining conference, and the field assigned him was the Platts- 
burgh, and then, at the close of the first six months, the Cam- 
bridge Circuit. In 1801 we find his name on the Minutes 
of the New York Conference. He is reappointed to the 
Plattsburgh Circuit, having the Rev. Elijah Chichester, a 
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man of note, for his colleague. The year proved a very 
laborious and profitable one to the preacher and people. 

The next year he passed to the Fletcher or Essex Circuit, 
having for a colleague that burly, warm-hearted 'Irishman, 
Henry Ryan. The circuit was " divided into two parts, 
nearly like a figure eight, containing two weeks' appoint- 
ments in each and bringing us together once in two weeks; 
the whole distance about four hundred miles, including all 
that part of Vermont, north of the Onion River, and in 
Lower Canada fVom Sutton to Missisque Bay, and around 
the Bay to Alsbury and Isle La Motte, embracing about 
forty appointments for four weeks." His colleague was a 
curious compound of piety, eccentricity, and brusque energy, 
which enabled him to drive through his ample fields of 
labor, praying, exhorting, and preaching as though the thun- 
ders of the judgment were constantly sounding in his ears. 
In their intercourse for the year Mr. Hedding often ex- 
perienced his kindness, and at the point of intersection in 
the route of the circuit was occasionally saluted with his 
characteristic exhortation, " Drive on, brother ! drive on ! 
drive the devil out of the country ! Drive him into the 
lake and drown him !" 

It was not without reason that language like the above 
was employed by that stem evangelist. The picture afford- 
ed us of their circuit labors presents the shades as well as 
the lights of the itinerancy. The masses of the people liv- 
ing in a retired section of the country, were sunk in ignor- 
ance, and almost entirely destitute pf piety. The blast of 
the Gospel trumpet at first aroused the passions of the mul- 
titude, who rushed to the preaching-places to make disturb- 
ance, or remained at home to engage in still more vindictive 
acts of persecution toward those individuals who experi- 
enced the more salutary influences of the truth. The prin- 
ciples of Thomas Paine, embodied in the Age of Reason, 
had become prevalent in those parts, and were embraced by 
young and old, male and female. This awakened oppo- 
sition to Christianity, sometimes in the form of violence, at 
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others in that of ridicnie of tiie doctrines of the Bible azid 
the professors of religion. Rot. Elijah R. Stihm was strode 
bj a lawyer and knod^ed down. At another time a mtm 

wrung the nose of Lorenzo Dow. Two young women were 
whipped by their lather till the blood ran down to their 
feet, and he then turned them out of doors when ther 
walked tifleen miles to a Methodist society. Hie same 
father, eight of whose children experienced religion, excluded 
six of them from their home, and continued to whip the two 
younger boys for the crime of attending the Methodist ser- 
vice. On one occasion a brazen-faced female entered the 
praying circle, and seizing by the hair one of the sisters en- 
gaged in prayer, dragged her out doors and then through 
the barnyard, recently wet by a shower, badly tearing her 
garments and besmearing her with mud and filth. 

In addition to these scenes the preachers had to travel in all 
weathers, over bad roads, through deep snows, wading or 
swimming streams ofVen rendered dangerous by the ice or 
by being swollen by the rains, with scanty fare, few friends, 
and almost constant preaching and praying. 

Scenes like these rendered the words of Ryan not alto- 
gt'thor inappropriate. Satan held his seat there, and was 
likely to be displaced only by the most earnest efforts of the 
Cliuroh and ministry ; and it may be justly doubted whether, 
after all their elforts, the arch-adversary did not succeed in 
keeping clear of the lake. 

FolK»wing the one year system then in vogue, Mr. Hed- 
ding traveknl the Bridgewater circuit in 1803, a field em- 
bracing the centnil part of the stiite of New Hampshire. 
While in this charge he cxpiTienctMl a severe trial in the 
l<)>s of health. For three months was he prostrated, by a 
f«'ver, and that was succee<led by an attack of inflamma- 
torv rheumatism, which occasioned the most acute and in- 
tense sufTeiing. What added to the trial was his absence 
from home and want of means to meet his expenses. He 
\\ as sick at the house of a good Baptist brother, who afibrd- 
t«l him every aid in his power. It rcipiired four men oflen 
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to take care of him and turn him in bed, which was done 
once in four hours. These hard services were, however, ^ 
performed cheerfully, both by the host and his neighbors, 
who seemed to sympathise deeply with the servant of the 
Lord. For such attentions, rendered in the time of greatest 
need, Mr. Hedding ever held them in remembrance. 

In passing through this severe ordeal his faith and pa- 
tience, although brightened in the end, were deeply tried — 
tried as never before. " The pain I suffered," says he, " was 
beyond anything I had ever endured or conceived of before; 
and Satan took advantage of it to tempt me most violently. 
'^If I never had any other evidence of the existence of the 
devil, and his power to tempt men, than what I felt in his 
severe assaults upon me at that time, I could never doubt 
his existence. He tempted me day and night to blaspheme, 
and would say to me : " What have you ever done that 
you should suffer this ? Curse God and die !" In my dis- 
tress I cried continually unto the Lord, and prayed for deliv- 
erance and protection. I said to Satan : * I will not ; I will 
. not.' But so great was my fear that I should be overcome, 
that I held my teeth together lest blaspheming words should 
escape from my mouth. When this attack of the adversary 
had continued ten days, I obtained a complete victory over 
him, and my soul triumphed exceedingly in the Lord." 

A still sorer trial awaited him as he began to recover. 
He found himself crippled in his limbs, and was assured by 
his physician that he could never recover their use. So ar- 
dent, however, was his zeal in the service of his Divine 
Master that he at once mounted his horse and, holding the 
reins in his teeth, proceeded around the circuit, not without 
imminent peril of his life. In completing a single round 
he was thrown from his horse ten times, oflen severely in- 
jured in the process, sometimes being left to be picked up 
by a traveler and replaced upon his beast. But in the midst 
of all he counted not his life dear unto him, experiencing 
spiritual growth in his own soul, and proving a blessing to 
the people of his charge. 
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He next traveled succefisivel^ the Hanover, Barre, azid 
Versbire Qrcuits; the former in New Hampshire, the latt^ 
in Vermont In addition to his labors among tim Churches, 

vre find him ardently prosecuting his studies. If he entered 
the ministry without all that scholastic training desirable, he 
certainly exhibited a most commendable zeal afterward in 
endeavoring to retrieve those lost opportunities. His at- 
tention was not devoted to mere reading; the mind was 
bowed in severe and protracted study of the elements which 
are so likely to be neglected by self-educated men. Besides 
the grammars, he read and studied Perry's Dictionary 
through by course. At a later date he pursued the same 
course with Walker's and Webster's, a plan which gave 
him great command of language and enabled him to be ac- 
curate in its use. Indeed this method possessed the same 
advantages in regard to our own tongue that a study of the 
classics does in regard to the languages of antiquity. 

We now find Mr. Redding in a new position as presiding 
elder, for a couple of years, on the New Hampshire district, 
then for two more on the New London district. These dis- 
tricts embraced large territories, requiring, of course, exten- 
sive travels and multiplied labors of the presiding elder. 
But while the labors were abundant, the material aid afford- 
ed was very meager. The first year Mr. Hedding received 
as his salary only 84 25 in cash ; affording evidence, cer- 
tainly, that his was not a post that would attract the ambi- 
tious or the lovers of ease. His second term was, however, 
more remunerative, though not in direct income. It hap- 
pened by his removal to Ludlow, Massachusetts, where he 
was settled as parish minister for several years, having a 
salary paid by the town in consideration of a stipulated 
amount of service which he was able to spare from his 
district. 

With this improved state of his finances he ;v^entured to 
think on the subject of matrimony, a topic which Methodist 
preachers of that day always contemplated with some trepi- 
dation. The individual selected as his companion in labor 
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and suffering, as well as in the domestic relations, was Miss 
Blish, of GUsum, New Hampshire, a lady who proved 
every way worthy of so great a man, and who was permit- . 
ted to accompany him to the close of his earthly pilgrimage. 

From the district he passed, in 1811, to Boston, where 
he had for a colleague the Rev. Elijah R. Sabin. This was 
a year of much labor and of success. Among those who 
experienced the pardoning love of God under his preaching 
was the world-renowned Edward T. Taylor, long the preach- 
er at the Bethel, and who to this day cherishes a lively in- 
terest in his memory, and not seldom relates in his racy 
way the methpd by which the bishop's broadside brought 
him down. 

The next year, having been appointed to Nantucket, he 
foimd the people ready to receive him. " We had scarcely 
reached the island," says he, "before we were greeted with 
a cordiality and a manifested friendship such as I had never 
received from any other place to which I had been appointed. 
We were immediately taken to a friend's house, and while 
engaged at dinner, other brethren had taken our goods out 
of the sloop and removed them to the house provided for 
us, and set them up in order. We were comfortably set- 
tled in the parsonage, with all the conveniences for house- 
keeping, the same night." 

What a fine example of brotherly kindness ! We need 
hardly inform the reader that this noble-hearted people 
were served by the clerical nobility of that day, William 
Beauchamp, Joshua Wells, Joshua Soule, Joshua Crowell, 
Truman Bishop, and the subject of our sketch. Such a peo- 
ple will always be served by bishops; if not such already, 
they will make them bishops. What other evidence does 
the reader desire to convince him that they are a noble, 
large-souled people? It is not strange that they had no 
poor, none poorer than the preacher, and that they could 
afford to bestow their charity collection on him. 

From Nantucket he passed to Lynn, that old cradle of 
New England Methodism, where he spent two laborious but 
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pleaaant years. As Lynn is a doaboard town;, it smfiferod 
much from the ravages of the war, which niaterially hinder- 
ed the usefulness of Mr. Hcdding. Toward the dose, how- 
jever^ of his servioe in that charge the fecc of things changed. 
The war was drawing to a close, and the attention of the 
people was gained to the truth as it is in Jesus. A gracious 
revival broke out which lasted to the end of the conference 
year, and so deeply engaged the attention of Mr. Hedding 
that he failed to attend the ensuing session of his conference. 

In 1815-16 we find him again in Boston. The Church 
was at this date deeply involved in debt, and, possessing 
little ability, was unable to devise any method by which to 
extricate itself. At this juncture a noble individual came 
forward and proposed a plan for their relief, a plan requir- 
ing a great amount of effort by the preacher, but one that 
r^ulted in the removal of the debt. It was, in substance, 
that a subscription be raised through the city, and that the 
sums subscribed bo taken by himself at their nominal value, 
he paying the debt. The benevolent individual making this 
proposal was Colonel Binney. Mr. Hedding suffered little 
time to elapse hi profiting by the proposal. None but a' 
Hedding would have undertaken the formidable task, or if 
they hiwl would have been able to complete it. This debt 
assumed by Colonel Binney was eighteen thousand dollars, 
a very large sum for the Church in its then feeble state. 

We pass rapidly over a few of his later fields of labor 
previous to his entrance on the duties of the episcopal ofiice 
in 1824. In 1817, Portland; 1818-19, again at Lynn; 
1820, New London; 1821, presiding elder on the Boston 
District, during which period he took a severe cold on the 
Cape, so entirely disabling him as to cause him to desist 
from the work ; hence 1822-23, we again find him in Bos- 
ton. This terminates the list of his appointments, bringing 
us down to the General Conference at which he was chosen 
bishop. 

The General Conference of 1824, which assembled in the 
city of Baltimore, proved an occasion of much interest, from 
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the grave questions which were there debated. Among 
them we find the vexing ones of ^ay delegation and the 
presiding elders' election. On both these subjects Hedding 
and Emory took the liberal side, or that which favors a 
lay del^ation, and the election of presiding elders by the 
Conferences instead of their appointment by the bishops. 
Hie opposite views were held and advocated by Joshua 
Soule and Willi^lm Beauchamp, with many others; in &ct 
the Conference was about equally divided between the two 
parties, whose leaders are indicated above. The debates on 
both points were lengthy and animated, but tended but 
slightly to modify the views of the members. Henoe, as 
two bishops were to be elected at that session, those seemed 
likely to become test questions in the election. The con- 
servatives ]^ut forward as candidates the Rev. Joshua 
Soule and Rev. Wm. Beauchamp, while the liberals sup- 
ported Elijah Hedding and John Emory. The ballot- 
ing resulted in the election of Joshua Soule and Elijah 
Hedding. 

This event brought out a trait in the character of Bishop 
Hedding that the world would not generally anticipate in such 
connection, but one that through life was exhibiting a ten- 
dency to the surface, and now and then appearing to the 
view of men. It was his humble estimate of his own abili- 
ties and services. So early as 1820 the friends of the 
bishop proposed to put him in nomination for the episcopal 
office, but he refused the honor. Four years later, the con- 
viction qf his brethren that his talents were adapted to the 
office had deepened, and their persistency overcame his 
remonstrances. " I believe I was the first," says Rev. 
Enoch Mudge, " who named to him at the General Confer- 
ence, that a number of his brethren had determined to 
bring him forward as a candidate for the episcopal office. 
Although it is a true saying, that if a man desire the office 
of a bishop he desireth a good work, it is certainly not 
what he desired or sought. I well remember how it 
affected him. He wept, remonstrated, and urged a number 
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of objections against the movement He yielded only at 
the ui|;ent solicitation of his brethren.*' 

It is sud that Washington, when proposed as oommander- 
in-ohief of the American army in the Continental Congress, 
rose up and walked out of the assembly. Bishop Hedding, 
who possessed many of the noble qualities of the father of 
his country, was on this occasion overwhelmed with gloomy 
apprehensions, lest he should fail to meet the just expecta- 
tions of the Church. These were fears, however, in which 
his brethren did not participate, and to relieve his feelings 
they passed the following resolution: 

" Resolved^ That we do entertain unlimited confidence in the 
integrity, ability, and ministerial worth of our beloved brother 
Elijah Hedding ; and he having signified to the General Con- 
ference some hesitancy of receiving episcopal ordination, 
arising, as we believe, out of his own humble views of his 
qualifications, as well as on account of impaired health, 
we affectionately request him to submit himself to the call 
of Providence and of the Church, and receive ordination to 
the office of a bishop. 

(Signed) W. Capebs, 

W. WiNANS." 

The resolution, introduced by those opposed to him in 
the election, and cordially sustained by his friends, removed 
in part his objections, and he returned to the body to state 
that he must receive the voice of the Church in this case as 
the voice of God, and would therefore submit himself to 
their direction and receive orders. 

We have now touched upon a broad tract in the life of 
Bishop Hedding, a service extending over thirty years, 
during which he discharged the duties of the episcopacy. 
As this was an extension of his labors to the whple Churdi, 
we shall stop only to obtain a glance at the whole field. 
And what a field ! His diocese extended from the British 
Provinces to Texas, and from the Northern Lakes to Florida, 
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embracing more than thirty states and territories, and 
crowded with twenty-five millions Of inhabitants, a fifth 
part of whom are under the watch-care of his own denomi- 
nation. At the time of his election there were no railroads 
or steamboats ; the commofi mode of travel was by stage, 
sail, or private conveyance, rendering a journey to the ex- 
tremities of the republic a laborious and painful undertak- 
ing. The office of a bishop was then no sinecure, when 
travel and work were the terms most expressive of its 
character. 

The long journeys, the hard traveling and rude fere in some 
parts of the work, were, however, the least of the difficulty. 
The weight of responsibility constantly resting on him, the 
multiplied cares, the vexations ever springing up along his 
path, and involving his administration, contributed more than 
all else to render the work onerous and exhausting. It was 
his fortune to come in contact with most of the new isms and 
heresies with which the Church was afflicted during the 
period of his administration. Hardly had he commenced his 
labors when he stumbled upon the old question of lay rep- 
resentation, at the time so rife in the middle conferences. 
The inflammation came to a head in the Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence, of which Asa Shinn, George Brown, and Henry B. 
Bascom, the champions of the radical movement, were 
members. The two former were presiding elders, the latter 
conference missionary, posts fevorable for spreading the 
leaven of radicalism through the whole body. They had 
not been negligent in using their opportunity, and so great 
had been their success, that at the opening of conference- 
they claimed a majority as fevorable to their views, and 
what was hardest of aU to be borne by the fidends of the 
Church, they claimed that the bishop was on their side. 
The conservative party felt alarmed. They knew Bishop 
Bedding had been considered liberal in his views of Church 
polity, and that he was elected to the episcopal office on 
that ticket ; but they were aware, also, that he now viewed 
the subject from a new stand-point ; that he had pledged him- 
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sdf to muntaia the DisdpliiiB as written, and that he was 
now brought into oonnection widi extreme views of the 
subject, which ooasiderataons might, and probably would, 
leave him favorable to the conservative party in this crisis. 
In this opinion they were not mistaken. When drawn out 
in open conference, he exposed the movement in a masterly 
speech, which not only set friends of the Church right in 
regi^rd to his views, but completely discomfited the radicals, 
who made but a feeble attempt to reply, and left the field 
to the- other party. 

The cool courage of the bishop proceeded a step fiirther, 
and removed the implicated presiding elders from their 
districts, and placed Bascom in a station. This procedure, 
of course, occasioned some fluttering among the wounded 
birds, but it was of short duration, while the decided course 
of the bishop brought back the Church to the old path. 
Soon after this ho proceeded to Canada, then connected 
with the Methodist Episcopal Church, to settle a difficulty 
growing out of (ifforts on their part to be set off from 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. At a later date he found 
difficulty in the case of Randall, in the New Hampshire 
Conference, who denied that any atonement had been pro- 
vided for the actual sins of men. Of all the difficulties in the 
Church, however, with which he came in contact, no one 
tried him so severely as the Abolition movement. Here 
he came. in conflict with his old friends and fellow-laborers, 
men of age and experience, but who were not able to take a 
gcnciral survey of the whole work, as was the case with the 
bishops, and were not for that reason able to determine 
what the duty of the bishop was in the case. The charges 
he brought against O. Scott, the three weeks' session of the 
conference, the remarkable vote of the body to sustain thie 
specifications and not the charge, the removal of Scott from 
the district, and the hard epithets bandied about, are all 
matters familiar to the current generation. That tiie bishop 
acted prudently in a time of such heat his friends all be- 
lieve ; that he had in all a good motive, most of his enemies 
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now concede, which is certainly a high eulogy, for those were 
the days that tried men's souls. To the bishop it was not 
less trying than to others. Some called him hard names, 
drew off his old friends, set his administrative acts in the 
worst light before the public and implicated his motives. 
He bore the trial for a time ; but it j^reighed so heavily upon 
bim that he resolved to leave the field where he had spent 
his youth and the vigor of his manhood in building up 
Churches whose leading members now branded him as a 
tyrant who presumed to lord it over Grod's heritage. He 
removed from Lynn, where he had resided since his election 
' to the episcopacy, to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where he re- 
mained to the close of life. 

It is gratifying to be able to state, that after this storm 
blew over the old state of feeling was in a good measure 
restored, and the bishop enjoyed the pleasure of seeing 
many of his old friends about him again as he passed down 
into the valley. Some, however, were missing. They had 
permanently given in their adhesion to the enemy of the 
bishop and the Church. Such are the sad results of 
controversy. 

The foregoing facts aflEbrd the best eulogy of Bishop Hed- 
ding. His name lives and Will live among all classes of 
good men ; but especially in his own communion whei'e 
be long held a prominent and honored position. He was 
recognized as a leader, yea, as the leader of the denomina- 
tion. To his judgment the clergy and laity deferred ; he 
was the oracle, embodying more of the wisdom of the 
founder of Methodism than any man that had appeared on 
the continent. His decision, carefully elaborated and dis- 
tinctly announced, outweighed the opinions of a multitude 
of other men. There was no standing out against it, as he 
carried reason and right and sturdy logic on his side, com- 
pelling all right-minded men to accede to the truth and pro- 
priety of his utterances. For thirty-years before his death he 
occupied the place of Ulysses in the order to which he 
belonged, and for generations to come his sentiments in 
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regard to doctrine and church polity seem likely to he 
flOHo^t i^r, as in the Republio are those of Washington and 
J^ferson, Leaving this broad and health&l reputaticm as » 
l^acy to the CJmrch and the world, it may be proper to 
inquire further into some of the difficult means by which ho 
attained it ; for we cannot suppose it to be the acquisition 
of an hour, or the result of a single effort or class of efforts, 
[n such a character as that of Hedding, we have the result 
of many forces which had long and variously operated to 
give it strength, harmony, and completeness. 

One of the first thoughts that will impress the mind of 
the reader, will be that of his earnest, life-long, well-directed 
labor. Iltj relied not for success on genius, natural gifts, 
or grand fortune, though highly favored in his mental and 
moral endowment and attended with fair fortune. The 
good fortune, as ho well understood, was not the precursor, 
but the result of effort; not the parent, but the child of 
honest endeavor, of well-directed toil. 

^^ Labor omnia vincit ; et nihil sine lahore^"* might be 
set down as his motto, on which he acted through life. 
What a record of toil does his life present! He was not 
one of those who bid his brethren go to the discharge of 
duties which he would not undertake in person ; he had 
borne the burden and heat of the day, and hence with a 
peculiar grace could assign to others their fields of toil. 
Although sometimes hard ones, he had himself tried harder 
and found them tolerable, and hence was firm in the conviction 
that all obstacles would yield to the steady and persevering 
stroke of the hammer. Mr. ITedding was a steady worker, 
never in haste, never chafing under the burden, never anx- 
ious to do everything in a day ; but having faith in the power 
of work, he finished up the matter in hand forever, so that 
the way was left clear the next day to take up a new item 
and handle it in the same manner. No one who ever saw 
him while presiding in conference will forget his calm, 
simple, yet dignified appearance; never apparently raised 
to perform a great task, but marching onward with a steady, 
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elephantine tread through the coipLplicated, onerous duties 
of the week, without growing restive under the petty vexa- 
tions of the session, or being hurried by any pressure of 
business. With an even thread his existence flowed onward 
through the. varied experiences of life. In his contest with 
Scott before the New England Conference, the enemies of 
the bishop will have it that his mental temperature.was a 
little changed, a little elevated above the ordinary level ; 
but the fact is noted as remarkable, and as indicative of 
the white heat to which the controversy had risen. None 
ever saw him so stirred before or since. His feeling was 
usually controlled in a very remarkable degree, so that it 
became manifest only in the solid, sturdy deeds that he 
performed. 

While the bishop was willing to perform the hardest part 
of the labor, he also exhibited an indomitable perseverance 
therein. He joined the itinerancy in days that tried the souls 
of men. Many of his comrades grew weary of the abundant 
work and little pay, but Hedding held fast to the end ; and 
what seems more remarkable, he never thought of turning 
from the sacred calling. The same energetic, persevering 
labor characterized him in pvery part of his life. It has al- 
ready been noticed, that wlfen stationed in Boston he under- 
took to raise money to liquidate the debt on the Church. 
It was a trying, difficult work. The subscriptions were ob- 
tained often of strangers in small sums, in opposition to in- 
difference or prejudice against the cause. Few men pos- 
sess the requisite patience to do such a work, or if the 
work were undertaken, the energies of common souls would 
flag before the completion of the task; but Hedding held 
on with good courage till the last dollar was subscribed, 
and the whole transferred to Colonel Binney. 

Here lay in a great measure his success in his circuits 
and stations. He worked hard and long, and though often 
faint he still persevered. While he brought beaten qil to the 
sanctuary, he performed the work of a good pastor visiting 
from house to house. The rides in those days were long, 
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the traveling of^en I^d, but he seldom allowed a congrega> 
tton to ho diBuppointed br his failure to meet an appohit- 
nient While od the Fletcher Circuit he fbnnd the trarei- 
ing horrible during a pjirt of the winter. The ground, soft- 
imuhI by reci'Ht rains, was frozen on the surfaee, but was not 
suftioientlv firm to hi>Kl a horse. His own beast had bn>ken 
tlirough till his limbs had become sore and lame, rendering 
it impossible to pri>eeod further. To obtain another horse 
was impi>ssible, as no one would risk an animal in sueh 
traveling. Wliat should he do? The appointments were 
made, and the pi^ople would expect them to be filled. A 
less rei«<^luto mind, or a mind encased in a less, robust frame, 
might and jin>bably would have faltered, ri»garding the way 
as hodgod up by Providence ; but this was not the temper 
of ^Ir. Iledding. He was not to be conquered by such 
obstacles. Shouldering his saddle-bags, he sallied forth to 
make the n:>und of his circuit on foot, and in two weeks 
travolovl one hundred and fit\y miles. Of tliis pedestrian 
tour he said: '* Frequently 1 would break through the iee 
and the frt»zen mud in the swamps and wckhIs, tearing my 
boots and kei'piiig my feet wet mi>8t of the time; but I per- 
severed, and gt)t round to my appointments at the usual 
times, preaehing onee or twice a day with my other aeeus- 
toiiu'd serviees. I livetl through it, but the exposures and 
hardships of tliat tour I have never recovered from to 
this da v.'' 

Hut the amount ot^ labor is not all ; it must be well 
<li recti '•!, judieiously expended, tt> attain the dcsinni result. 
Some individuals toil hard and perseveringly without ever 
attaining satisfactory nvsults. Tliey labor without judg- 
ment, or at least without the best judgment as to the manner 
and time of emploviuij that labor. We knew two farmers 
who lived side by side for a quarter of a century. The one 
grew rich and the other poor. Both were men of good 
habits and industry ; the j>oi>rer neighbor, however, was al- 
ways observed to work the hanler. lie was up at early 
dawn, and worked late, and ate the bread of carefulness ; but 
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still he could not compete with his cooler, calmer fnend, 
who would always contrive to complete his work first, to 
obtain the best crop from the same soil, in a word to rise 
later, close the day earlier, and still secure an ampler for- 
tune. The difference lay in their judgment. The one 
plowed his field at tjie right time, hoed his com, before the 
grass got the start of him, and harvested it before half of it 
was destroyed by the storms or the cattle. This was the 
contented, calm, philosophic man in the husbandman's at- 
tired, rising along an incline plane to fortune, while his fiiend 
stumbled over a rugged path to eventual penury. This in- 
cident may serve to illustrate the clerical service. It te 
not always the man that performs the most work who is 
most successful. It is the man that labors with judgment, 
striking at the right time and at the proper point Bishop 
Hedding was a man of this stamp. He possessed a well 
developed judgment, a round and plump common sense, 
which, in fact, is worth more to a practical man than all 
sorts of uncoTnuion sense of which the world is so full. 
Not as showy as some men, he still surpassed most in this 
plain, every-day wit that served him well at all turns of 
fortune and on all sorts of subjects. He moreover had his 
vnts always at hand, and hence was seldom found shaking a 
l)ush in which there was no bird. His plans were first 
laid, then the work performed according to the plan, and in 
this he differed from a class of minds that do the work first 
»nd then elaborate a plan. 

Of course, a mind of the character above described wiU 
lave a keeit insight into character. " He read men," say*, 
one, " as easily as most men read books," and another who 
linew him from early life was accustomed to regard him as 
s. discemer of spirits. This quality was often brought into 
requisition in his episcopal labors. His keen eye scanned 
a conference almost at a glance, enabling him readily to 
discern which were the leading minds, and what were the 
points in their characters that gave them their positions. 

In attending the New England Conference the bishop 

14 
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usually had an eye to a few of the old appointmenta such 
as Lynn and Boston, whero he was personally acquainted 
and was eareful to station the right men in these positions. 
It happened one year that the presiding elder designed to 
station a man in one of these cherished charges who was 
little known in the ctmforence. Being of a modest turn of 
mind, and somewhat inferior withal in his personal appear- 
ance, few had come to appreciate his abilities. Among that 
few was the presiding elder, whose proposal to give him so 
heavy a charge not a little surprised the cabinet The 
other elders doubted his good judgment, and the bishop 
shook his head. The case was laid over till the next day, 
and in the mean time the brother was pointed out to the 
liishop in the conference room. He observed him during 
the 8<^ssiou as a quiet member, sitting in a retired part of 
the church. When the cabinet reassembled his case came 
up again, and the bishop gave his judgment in favor of the 
appointment. We need hardly say that the brother more 
than met all expectati(jns, and that he is now known through 
the whole connection as one of our ablest and best men. 

At another conference he sent a junior preacher to a 
Hoinowhat dilapidated station, being a slice from one of his 
old circuits. The brother was a little restive under the ap- 
pointment, and perhaps, with a few more years on his head, 
would have ventured to enter his remonstrance ; but it so 
happened, after the close of the conference, he was invited to 
tea at the house where the bishop lodged. When the 
bishop came in he greeted his young friend very cordially, 
and then, with a grave, elongated countenance, inquired: 
"Where did these old fellows station you?" The place 
was named. " Ah !" continued he, still holding the young 
man by the hand, " that is a good place, I was once stationed 
there !" That was an extinguisher. They sat down to the 
tea-table, and after a pleasant chat the young man departed 
to his charge fully satisfied. 

A fine incident illustrative of this point in the bishop's 
character is given by Dr. Paddock, who was traveling with 
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him on a canal boat. On the same boat was a venerable 
old gentleman, attired in the costume of a former genera- 
tion, and accompanied by a richly clad young lady and a 
beauish gentleman. They evidently belonged to the better 
dass, but no one ventured to guess their whereabouts and 
station, but the bishop. " The old man," said he, " is a 
Connecticut judge, the lady is his youngest daughter, and 
the young gentleman is his son-in-law and a lawyer." The 
doctor, who was with him at the time, was not a little curi- 
ous to ascertain the real state of the case, and was not a 
little surprised to find that the bishop was not mistaken in 
his guessing. 

He possessed many qualities that eminently fitted him to 
be a good bishop, as his sound judgment, his broad and calm 
intellect, his knowledge of men, and tact in the manage- 
ment of officers. Looking over the whole field, he seldom 
made a wrong decision, and in fact he gave form to our eccle- 
siastical constitution. When he came upon the stage there 
was a good beginning, but it needed completing and ampli- 
fying, and Hedding proved to be the Daniel Webster whose 
judicious and persevering labors went far toward effecting 
this desirable object. He displayed many of the qualities 
of the great constitutional lawyer, many that belong to the 
judge. His mind was strong and steady, possessing great 
power of patient research, of analysis, of reasoning. Free 
from passion, of a firm texture, his mind plowed through 
masses of rubbish, and seized the main thread of the argu- 
ment, holding it with a tenacious grasp, till viewed on all 
sides and assigned to its proper place. The qualities that 
gave Sir Isaac Newton his eminent position in the scientific 
world, gave Hedding a like position in his own denomina- 
tion. 

As a preacher, Hedding exhibited the same rare abilities. 
He was sound, strong, and mighty, given to develop deep 
doctrine, to dispense to his hearers the strong meat of the 
Gospel. As the wings of his imagination were closely 
dipped, he never attempted lofty flights through tiie 
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beavens ; bis simplidty and practical good sense kept him on 
ttrrafimuk, where he towered np into tlie proportions ci ftp 
eodeaiastical mastodon* In the paljHt^ as eTexywhere, his 

manner was simple, his style plain, and his discourse rich 
in thought. Our old members in charges that he once 
occupied, remember, with deep interest, the ingots of Gros- 
pel truth which he used to throw down among the people. 
He especially delighted to elucidate and enforce the peculiar 
doctrines of Methodism. These were days when the tenets 
of the new sect were not accepted by the people, and of 
course he felt it to be his calling to make them dear, as 
doctrines based on the Bible. Bishop Hedding was a popu- 
lar preacher, because he dealt largely in that common sense 
with which the people were so well acquainted/ Mr. Fillmore, 
who was his colleague in Boston, in 1815, relates an amus- 
ing anecdote illustrative of his style of preaching. It seems 
the people had fallen into the habit of following Mr. Hed- 
ding and leaving the congregations of his colleague thin. 
At the close of one of these meetings, a simple-hearted sis- 
ter came up to him and assured him that she had no dispo- 
sition to leave her own meeting and run after the popular 
preacher. "True," said she, "he has the reputation of 
being a deep preacher, but for my part I like shcUlaw 
preaching y The compromised brother contrived to thank 
her for her kind sympathy, but whether he exactly relished 
such an exhibition of sympathy at the time we are not 
informed. 

Like many of the old preachers, the bishop possessed a 
fine gift at conversation. He relished a good anecdote, and 
was able to relate one with good ofTcct. In his travels he 
had gathered many incidents that were both curious and 
instructive, and around the social board, or before the eyen- 
fire, he would dispense from his full treasury those stores of 
wit and wisdom, to the great delight of his friends. At other 
times, in company with his clerical friends, he would ply 
them with knotty questions in theology, philology, or 
science. This habit he had gained in obtaining his educatioii. 
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and found it, all through life, a very useful one, not only to 
himself but to others, as it awakened in the n^nd trains of 
thought that were carried out to their legitimate results in 
moments of calm deliberation. In his conversation the 
character of the man came out, simple and retiring, yet 
shrewd and entertaining. He talked little on men, and 
was extremely careful of the feelings of others ; his taste 
leading him to bring forward such harmless topics as afford- 
ed both pleasure and profit to the company. Not the least 
charm of his conversation was the vein of quiet and inno- 
cent humor that ran through the whole. 

But his crowning excellence, as a man and a minister, 
was the simple but heartfelt piety that adorned and enno- 
bled his character. Partaking of the general character of 
his mind, the piety of the bishop was simple, childlike, and 
sincere, rather of an intellectual than an emotional type, and 
maintaining a great degree of equanimity amid the thousand 
disturbances along the path of his pilgrimage. He was a 
hearty believer in the doctrines of Methodism, and his religious 
experience partook very much of the Wesleyan character. 

As a Christian he mellowed and ripened in the later 
stages of life, when the higher doctrines of the cross afford- 
ed a peculiar illumination to his mind. It was then that he 
especially relished Mr. Wesley's doctrine of Christian 
perfection, a doctrine which the Methodists hold to be the 
common heritage of all believers. It may indeed be at- 
tained in the initial stages of our Christian, experience, 
although it is not usually till a later period in life. When- 
ever attained, however, it affords the soul new power, and 
throws about the last hours of life a halo of glory. Of 
this wd are reminded in the case of Bishop Hedding, who 
had long preached this blessed doctrine, and now, in pros- 
pect of dissolution, realized its sustaining, exalting power. 

" Fifly-two years ago," he remarked to a friend, " I gave 
my all to God, and have never taken back the gift. I 
have been a most fallible creature, and have committed 
many involuntary offenses, but have never willfully departed 
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from God. I have always needed the atonement of CSirist^ 
and hare trusted in that alone for forgiveness of ail my 
shortoomings.'* 

TTie Holy Ghost wrought in Wm, as he will in all who 
cherish his influences, a deep and abiding sense of unworthi- 
ness, of the meagemess of all his endeavors, of the worth- 
lessness of his sufferings — a truly contrite and humble 
spirit, that bowed before God as its author and end. 
Richard Watson, when contemplating the august character 
of God and his own littleness, felt like the worm that 
crawls out of the earth to meet the splendors of the noon- 
day sun. " I find that I ought," said he, "to lie low in tiie 
dust before him." Views of himself not less humbling were 
cherished by Bishop Iledding. With a giant intellect, 
whose clear and strong conceptions of truth were the admi- 
ration of the world, with honors abundant, with an experi- 
ence rich and wonderful, with toils for Christ which few 
could endure, the most remarkable trait in his character was 
humility, a low estimate of himself and his services. Self 
obtained no share of commendation, not even in an indirect 
way. He seemed to feel that his brethren were more able 
than himself, b(itter entitled to notice, and more competent 
to fill tlu^ high ofiiccs of the Church. 

We can never forget remarks made by him before the 
New England Conference, on the death of George Pickering, 
who had been his early and fast friend. After closing his 
address to the congregation, he remained silent for a few 
moments, with his head bowed, as if in self-introspection, and 
then, with unusual emotion, he again broke out : " Brethren, 
1 know I may be the next to go ; at all events I must go 
soon ; and in view of it I turn to my own heart and life, 
and discover so many infirmities, and so much frailty there, 
that I am led to inquire whether it be possible that so un- 
worthy a creature can reach heaven. I feel the least among 
you. I feel as though I ought to get down in the dust 
before my brethren, would gladly be servant of all. I 
wonder how Christ can save me." Then, with a brightening 
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countenance and kindling eye, straightening up his noble 
figure, he continued, " But unworthy as I am, Jesus saves 
me. I don't believe I shall go to hell. Christ covers me 
with his glorious atonement ; he will not leave me to my- 
self; he will not forsake me in the last hour." 

When on his death-bed he exclaimed : " O, what a won- 
der it is that such a poor, worthless, hell-deserving wretch 
as I am should be saved ! What a mercy ! What won- 
drous love! It is all of Christ ! What could we do with- 
out him ] How could we preach, how could we pray, how 
could we live, or how could we die ?" 

Luminous in its nature, the Gospel diffiises a brightness, 
along the path of the believer in youth and middle age; but 
at the approach of death, or amid dissolving nature, t^e sky 
of the faithful Christian becomes unclouded, beatific scenes 
burst upon his vision, and the Sun of Righteousness beams 
in full effulgence and glory on his soul. The Gospel then be- 
comes the all-absorbing theme, greater than all the philoso- 
phies, than all the treasures of science, the single divine pres- 
cription for the healing of the moral disease of the heart. 
Its doctrines, especially the central ones, unfold to the soul 
their hidden truth and beauty, like the golden cloud winding 
along the sky as if exulting in the solar beams. Providences 
which have lowered for years now brighten ; life, with its 
^ligmas, becomes plain ; while death and immortality appear 
as striking but glorious realities. 

"I have long believed the promises," said the bishop; 

" but I realize them now more than I ever did before." He 

again observed that he had " served God fifly years. I have 

generally had peace, but I never had such glory before, such 

light, such clearness, such beauty ! 0, 1 want to tell it to 

all the world ! O, had I a trumpet voice, 

*■ Then would I tell to sinners round, 
What a dear Saviour I have found.* " 

With choked utterance he continued: "But I cannot, I 
never shall preach again, never shall go over the mountains 
and through tho valleys to tell of Jesus any more. But O 
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what glory I feel ! it shines and bums all through me ; it 
comes upon mo like the rushing of a mighty wind, as on the 
day of Peatecoat" 

Again : ** I used to 'wonder how it could be that Christ 
could have mercy on such a poor, miserable smner as I am, 
and save me. There was a kind of mist over the subject ; 
but within a few days all has been cleared away. I now * 
soo such goodness, such glory, such power in the Redeemer 
that there is now no difficulty in it. Yes, all is now plain. 
Since this dreadful disease struck me, more than a year ago, 
J have not had one really dark hour, nor one pang of guilt." 

During the earlier part of his sickness he had endured 
terrible assaults from Satan, doubts more terrible than had 
been suggested by any infidel, the blackness of darkness up- 
rising before him, and causing him to fear lest the floods 
should go over him ; but by faith he saw Jesus walking on 
the waves, and heard him say, " It is I, be not afraid." He 
then arose in the middle of the night and engaged in prayer, 
when he wjis led more clearly than ever to see the goodness 
of (iod in afflicting his children, and Was able to sing of 
mercy and of judgment. 

"I do not depend so much on past experience, nor on 
present stuU's of feeling, as upon a clear inward witness, 
like the shining light, that Jesus dii^d for me, that he loves 
me and owns nii^ for his child. 1 am going down to the 
dust, but 1 exi)eet to go to a better world ; that supports 
me. Sonietimes the stiitc of the body presses down the 
minil so that I do not feel much joy, but there is a settled 
peace, and a calm tissurance that the Saviour is mine." 

Referring to the severe attacks of the disease, he said : 
" With the stroke God gave me wonderful grace ; and it 
lias been with me ever since. Not a day, not an hour, not 
a moment have I had any tormenting fear of death, or any 
doubt. I have been at times so that I was doubtful whether 
1 could live for five minutes ; but all was bright and glori- 
ous, I have not had joy all the time ; but great support 
and comfort, ]^\^t to-day I have been wonderfully blessed ; 
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I was reflecting upon God's great mercy, how much he had 
done for me, so unworthy and polluted; and I had such 
glorious views of the atonement of Christ, his sufferings, and 
the glory that should follow, that my soul was filled in a 
wonderful manner." 

In reply to a friend who remarked to him that he was al- 
* most over Jordan, he said, " Yes ;" and then, raising both 
hands, uttered in a low voice : " Glory, glory ! glory to 
God ! glory to God ! glory to God ! glory !" Death, he 
averred, had no terrors, " no, none at all ; ' my peace is 
made with God." Then, with his hand upon his breast, he 
exclaimed, " I am happy — filled !" 

But the soul, thus triumphant over disease and death, 
turns the eye of its faith to invisible and eternal realities, 
piercing the vail and anticipating the joys and society of 
the better land, where the weary rest in the bosom of Jesus, 
and in the presence of loved ones gone before. These views 
of the fixture afforded him great comfort in the immediate 

prospect of death. " I shall never see Brother again 

on earth, but I feel certain that I shall meet, yea, and know 
' him in heaven — ^both him and his dear wife. I have been 
entertained at their house; it was my home; they have 
ministered to my wants. I shall see them on earth no 
more ; but I shall see and know them in heaven." 

In keeping with this was his parting advice to his brethren. 
Taking a retrospect of his victories won for Christ, of the 
ranks of laborers he was leaving behind, and of the fields 
white to the harvest, just as he was stepping into the chariot, 
it was natural that his heart should be moved to urge on 
once more to victory the sacramental host of God's elect. 
" Brother," said he, " while you have life and strength 
preach ; preach Christ ; call poor sinners to repentance ; 
bring them to the Saviour, he is a blessed Saviour. My 
time of labor is now past, and I am going to my rest. 
This is my dying testimony ; I do not know how long God 
will spare me; but, brother, whether you are present or 
not, or whether I can speak or not, this is now, and I trust 
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wiU be my dyixig testimony : * Blotted uetbe dead dial ^ 
in tiie Lord; they reit from tb^ kbcm and iskeik woriu 
do follow Ijbenu** 

'Hias passed away, on the 31 st of March, 1852, one of 
the purest and noblest spirits of the Churoh militant ^He 
being dead, yet speakethl" 
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The name of Dwight is honorably recognized in the 
annals of American literature and Christianity ; signalized 
not more by a generous and noble natm*e than by liberal 
and extensive culture ; and is likely to be transmitted to the 
generations of the future as one of the worthies of the age 
and country in which he lived. He is one of the few who, 
after the lapse of a third of a century since their demise, 
still maintain a place in the recollections of society, rising 
above the oblivious waves that sweep the masses of men to 
the place of forgetfulness. He lives as yet in the recollec- 
tions of friends and men that were trained under his care ; 
in the affections of the Churches which profited by his in- 
structions ; and still more generally in the productions of his 
pen, that he lefl for the illumination and guidance of man- 
kind. Some of these, indeed, have faded from the popular 
vision, and others of them are receding gradually, although 
as yet they maintain some points of contact with the people ; 
and still others may, at a future day, experience a literary 
resurrection that will place them in their former positions. 
At least, of his Theology it may be anticipated that the 
ministerial corps will retain, for several generations, some 
practical knowledge; and that thus through the pulpit he 
will still speak to the multitude. 

Timothy Dwight was bom in 1752, at Northampton, of 
honorable and worthy parentage, running back on his 
father's side to the days of Cromwell, in a long line of noble 
Puritan ancestry, and his mother's side being connected 
with the celebrated Edwards, of whom she was the third 
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duld. Tho circumstances att^ding his cbildhood and joutii 
were pectdiarly &Yorable to develop and discipline tus 
mind ; and to tbem he was indebted in no small measure 
for the distinction to which he attained. Perhaps, in the 
formation of character and the attainment of success we too 
seldom make account of those providential arrangements 
thrown about us, that silently help on to the victory. 

In the case of D wight, the times in which his lot was cast 
were peculiarly auspicious and stirring ; the great forces that 
were operating in the political and moral world roused the 
people, and tended to lift even mediocrity into importance, 
and to elevate men of fine parts into giants. As he was ripen- 
ing into mature life the American Revolution burst upon the 
continent, sweeping away venerable customs, shaking the very 
pillars of society, and introducing new forms of government, 
more liberal ideas, and broader, freer forms of thought. And 
after the close of the war, when called to reconstruct the gov- 
ernment, and initiate new forces, grave questions arose that 
touched, and that stirred to their lowest depths, the popular 
sympathies. The nation was moved as by an electric shock. 
The koy-note was struck of the world's mighty triumph over 
tyranny and wrong — a note that still swells onward and that 
waxes louder among tho millions of the race. 

The family of D wight, too, from its elevated and religious 
position brouf^ht him into communication with the better 
part of society — that intermediate strata where intellect 
and virtue flourish best. His father was a merchant in 
high standing, of a good moral and religious character. 
I lis house was the center of attraction to an extended circle 
of guests, embracing the great, the wise, and good of the 
time. To be in the presence of such men, to listen to their 
words, to mingle in their conversations, and to drink in, in 
boyhood, their great thoughts, is a rare privilege, for which 
one may well be grateful, and that will be likely to leave 
lines of influence on the character in after years. 

"^I'o the home circle, however, was he, as are most others, 
indebte<l for the Iiighest and tho best impulses, for those 
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silent but poweFful influences that, like the rays of light or 
the principles of attraction, mould and beautify the charac- 
ter. That home was Puritanic, characterized by a rigid and 
austere discipline that draws with exactitude the lines of 
duty ; but one at the same time cheered by the radiance of 
a genial and vital Christianity, glowing not less in the life 
than the creed ; one that poured the sunshine of joy on all 
within the circle. While in his father he observed a sound 
and vigorous intellect and a noble heart, his mother inheritr 
ed a large measure of the intellectual greatness ahd stem 
int^rity of President Edwards. Here was a pledge that 
no effort would be wanting to unfold and mature the facul- 
ties of their son, and make the most of the noble nature he 
had inherited. 

Such were the surroundings, the influences, silent and 
occult, or manifest, that operated to form his intellectual 
and moral character. What the elements of that nature 
were^ forms a curious and instructive study. Beginning 
with his physical structure, we are first struck with .the 
dignified, commanding, majestic figure he presents ; of a 
plethoric habit, a well proportioned form, a round, pump- 
kin-like head, with a full face, but dark and brilliant eye, 
he exhibits a picture of perfect health, a blessing that, with 
few exceptions, he enjoyed through life. If we take this 
external form as an index of the mind, it indicates a tran- 
quil and benevolent, rather than a great intellect ; a genial, 
mediocre ability, rather than a grasping, avaricious genius ; 
a lover of the amenities and proprieties of the teaten 
path of life, rather than a daring and hardy adventurer in 
untried regions. Nor did the outer altogether belie the 
inner; the physical fail to set forth the mental character 
in some good degree, although we are obliged to confess 
that in some respects it failed to do it full justice; since 
from underneath that heavy figure there flashed a keen 
intellect, there glowed a fervid imagination, that pleased 
with beauties of imagery and expression, rather than startled 
by bold and eagle flights. 
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In the character of Dr. Dwight there was no single shin- 
ing quality that rose prominently to attract notice; the 
nice and full symmetry that marked his phyttcal organism 
ran through his entire nature. Every &culty, mental and 
moral, was developed in its due proportion, so that all 
seemed to rise up side by side, imparting to his mind 
something of the appearance of an elevated level. He pos- 
sessed genius and mental power, but they were not all turned 
into a single channel ; they were rather difiiised through 
the whole man. It is too often supposed that genius lies in 
the exuberant growth of some particular faculty — ^in some 
hideous mental malformation — the protrusion of the reason, 
the memory, or the imagination beyond all the other 
forces of the soul; hence education is too often but a 
pampering of a sickly and overgrown portion of the mind, 
a quickening of the life of the mental plant where it ought 
to be '^ headed in " and checked, to aid the general health 
and growth. In Dwight there was nothing of this hot>-bed 
proci^ss either in his organization or education. His mind 
was well balanced and well controlled. A fine imagination 
and powerful intellect marched abreast; he could reason, or 
sing, or write poetry, or speak, with a great degree of ease, 
and could pass from the one to the other without the least 
apparent inconvenience. He was always at home, master 
of himself Many men have surpassed him in particular 
characteristics and spheres of action ; few, in all. Many 
have excelled him in a single sermon, a poem, a song; in a 
few efforts at instruction, or in desperate generalship in a 
crisis; not in the even thread that ran through his whole 
efforts. His life was like one of those plateaus of Cen- 
tral America — elevated but flat, and spreading out in one 
broad prairie of floral beauty. 

A stranger might, at first, have supposed the mind of 
Dwight to be somnolent and heavy, but the crimson that 
mantled his cheeck and the fire that flashed in his eye would 
soon correct the mistake. His actings, especially when he 
opened his mouth, would soon discover an active, inqniai- 
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tive intellect. Tlie mind was wide awake, with eyes and 
ears open to drink in the sweet sounds and the enchanting 
oghts of nature about him. ^Eeep your eyes open," was 
the advice he gave his students in their perambulations — a 
rule of which his own life afforded -a fine illustration. His 
observations were confined to no one subject ; he had no 
hobby that he rode to death. All subjects lying within 
the range of his faculties claimed and received a due share 
of his attention, the little as well as the great. If he had 
studied the philosophy of the heavens, had traced the 
planets in their paths along the azure floor of the sky, had 
strove to " bind the sweet influences of Pleiades or to loose 
the bands of Orion," he also wa^ acquainted with the flower 
by the wayside, the pebble in his path, the leaf that rustled 
at his feet. Nothing was too grand or too minute for his 
study ; from all he drew lessons of wisdom and inspiration 
of praise. Probably few men were ever so well booked on 
a multiplicity of subjects. He could converse on divinity, 
law, education, science in its various branches, agriculture, 
or the thousand minute and nameless subjects su^ested in 
every day intercourse ; and so well was he acquainted with 
each that one would have thought his life devoted to that 
particular branch of study. Lawyers not seldom mistoc^ 
him for a member of the bar ; merchants lor one of their 
class, and farmers were full of amazement at his knowledge 
of planting potatoes and raising sheep and pigs. '^ I was 
astonished that he conversed with my Husband all the 
evening about cattle and farming," said a humble housewife, 
in whose family the doctor had spent a night. But he 
knew what would interest them, and his study of languages 
and metaphysics had not so entirely flayed the common 
sense out of him as to render him incapable of descending 
to their level. Scholars too often despise this minute and 
miscellaneous wisdom. Casting their intellectual gold into 
huge ingots, they are in want of small change every day. 
They are mighty wise among the problems of Euclid or the 
learned nonsense of Kant, but strangely blank among the 
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d^y inddents of buinan Hodetjr. And this is the more to 
be lamented as success in life with most men turns on 
these minor points. A Milton or Dante, a Lamartine or 
Prcscott, may gain renown by a single splendid effort ; the 
masses cannot. They are indebted to the thousand little 
influences that, like the rain-drops or sand-grains, swell the 
materials of life. 

His inquisitive spirit was kindled in his childhood, and 
nurtured by parental effort. In the nursery his mother 
held before his mind the volumes of nature and revelation, 
in a wav to catch the attention and awaken in the nund a 
permanent interest and zest. Her instructions began as 
soon as he was able to speak ; and such was his eagerness 
as well as capacity for improvement, that he learned the 
alphabet at a single lesson, and before he was four years 
old was able to read the Bible with case and fluency ; until 
six years of age he was under the instruction of his mother. 
Her school-room was the nursery. Here he had his regular 
hours for study, and twice during the day she heard him 
repeat his lessons, afler which he was permitted to read 
such books as ho chose. At these intervals he read over 
the larger portions of the historical books of the Bible. So 
dc(jp and distinct were the impressions they made, that the 
mimitest incidents were never effaced from his mind. At 
six years old he went to the grammar school, when he 
})ogiin to importune his fatlier to study Latin. This, how- 
ever, on a<x*(>unt of his ago, was denied him. But so intense 
was his thirst for knowhnlge, that he obtained the use of 
Lilly's Grammar, and ere teacher or parent was aware of 
tlie fact, had made considerable progress in the study. On 
making this discovery, his father permitted him to continue 
tlie pursuit, and' during the two yi;ars succeeding he would 
have been prepared for admission into college had not the 
school been discontinued. 

Thrown again under the care of his mother, he studied 
geography, history, and astronomy. His attention was 
turned to Josephus, Prideaux, Rollin, and the historie9 of 
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Borne, Greece, and England, and also the accounts of the 
settlement of New England. In his twelfth year he went 
to Middletown to prepare for college, and thence in his 
thirteenth he entered Yale. 

The first two years that he spent in college were mostly 
firittered away in the society of dissipated and riotous youth, 
of which every college has a modicum. At the commence- 
ment of his junior year he began study in earnest. Pray- 
ers, were then attended at half-past four in the summer, and 
at half-past five in the winter. Before this exercise he was 
accustomed to construe and parse a hundred lines in 
Homer, which constituted no part of the college course, but 
was designed to render him more familiar with the Greek. 
This exercise, at such unseasonable hours, greatly affected 
his eyes and laid the foundation of that weakness, that after- 
ward nearly precluded their use. He graduated honor- 
ably in 1769; was chosen tutor to that institution in 1771, 
and held the office for six years ; was chaplain in the army 
in 1777-8 ; resided at Northampton, whither he went to assist 
his mother at the death of his father, from 1773 to 1783 ; 
was installed pastor of the church in Greenfield, Conn., in 
1783 ; was removed hence to the presidency of Yale Col- 
lege in 1795, where he died 1817. 

From the period of his graduation the duties of Dr. 
Dwight, as a teacher of youth and a minister of the Gospel, 
retained him in an intellectual atmosphere. His life as we 
may say was spent in teaching. During the time he was 
at the head of several different institutions, in all of which 
he acquitted himself with honor and usefulness. He con- 
ducted the education of nearly three thousand persons, 
which fact alone renders him worthy of remembrance. 
We have already noticed the fact that he was six years 
tutor in Yale, from the duties, of which office he was 
' released only when the war broke up the college arrange- 
ments. When he returned to Northampton to care for and 
sympathise with his mother in her last years, he set up a 

school, thus dividing his time between the cares of the 

15 
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family, the school, and tho fann; the last an occupatioa 
in which ho tCK>k delight to the close of his lijfe. And after 
his settlement at Greenfield, a small country parish, he 

again ()]>enod a st^hool, partly from the delight he found in 
that employ, and partly from the meagerness of his salary. 
Jlero were studied all the branches usually pursued in col- 
logo ; and honco, many hero received their entire education. 

His best impressions as a teacher, however, or rather as 
the he4icl of an institution, were made afler his elevation to 
the presidency of Yale. He at once abolished the old sys- 
tem of diseipline, which consisted in the infliction of fines 
ior offenses, and an abject servility of the lower classes to 
the higher — a relic of the old European university system, 
wliieh appealed only to the baser principles of our nature. 
In pliuH3 of this he instituted a more paternal system, in 
which he appeakMl on the one hand to a well regulated self 
lovi^, and on the other to the feeling of filial affection and 
gratitude ; claiming Tiot the prerogative of a tyrant, but the 
attributi^s of a father. With the erring he expostulated with 
I )arental tenderness; explained their dangers, urged upon them 
the. course of duty and safety, and not seldom saved those 
that were on the brink of ruin. In this manner were the 
wayward restrained, so that during his presidency there 
Mas never anything like a rebellion against the authority 
of the institution ; and it wiis a rare case, when public disd- 
])line was administered, that the students did not acquiesce 
in the justness of the. sentence. 

Tlie value <)f his st^-viees is still further manifest in the 
encouragement he afforded the desponding and diffident. 
A student of this character, whom he had ofY,cn in (jollege 
iiieit.ed to eilbrt, was at a later date settled in the ministry 
over a large congregation, but not without the occasional 
experience of feelings of self-distnist. (hi one of theso 
occasions he called upon his ever faithful friend, and, in view 
of the appoju^hing Fast, declared he could never write 
another decent Fast-day sermon. " Why," said the Doc- 
tor, " you arc in as bad a plight as President Edwards 
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onee was, when he said he could not find another text in 
the Bible on which he could make a sermon. Go to your 
study, and with the best , subject you can find do your best, 
and the sermon will be good enough." We need not say 
that the result suprised even the preacher himself. 

This is but an illustration of his daily happy influence on 
the minds of young men. The best minds usually, in early 
efforts at education, experience a distrust of th6ir powers ; 
they feel as though they can never succeed ; and the best 
thing that a college does for such is to make them realize 
that effort will insure success. What Dwight did in this 
way was worth more to the young man than all the round 
of Greek and philosophy. " Genius," he oflen remarked, " is 
nothing more nor less than the power of making efforts." 
The golden fruits of this maxim were happily realized in a 
multitude of cases. Men who had mourned over their 
stinted endowments, were by effort aroused, and found capa- 
ble of achievements surprising" to themselves ; while others, 
who indolently reposed on their splendid genius, slunk 
away into obscurity and insignificance. 

Allusion has already been made to the stirring period 
during which President Dwight was ripening into manhood. 
Political disquiet and commotion were giving birth and sus- 
tenance to new and loftier social ideas, to bold and hazard- 
ous enterprises, to insurrection and revolution throughout 
the entire country. Liberty, that had been beld under 
the heel of British tyranny, was anew lifling her head and 
asserting the rights of humanity ; her altars smoked with 
fresh incense, and enlisted in her defense the true chivalry 
and nobility of the land: These scenes touched the young 
heart of Dwight. He felt a deep interest in the land of 
his birth, as well as in the progress and permanent estab- 
lishment of liberty on these shores. The future of the 
country rose before him, her greatness and glory, waxing 
more intense and brilliant as ages should transpire, while 
her arms should stretch across the continent and press to 
her bosom the oppressed of all lands, binding up in her 
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history the slifitivriHl frjipnont#« of nimuTous tribe* and na- 
tions, t<» whom sho hiij^rls t lie light twd strongth of Anglo- 
Saxon CLvi1l2atif»n, and the warmth of Protestant Oiria- 

tinnitv. 

Such 11 prospect naturally kindled the heart of a Pnritaii 
with j)atri«»tie wi\\y and left upon his eharaeter an indelible 
impress. The eountrv rose up as the jireatfaet of the time. 
The niassi's were patriots. insj>ired onward by honest and 
able leaders. Polities had not lH-<»onie a trade, and had n«)t 
dejreni-rated to a staixnant pool, sendinjr forth malaria and 
tlcath anioiiiT nil wlm nii«jht erowil its margin. Amonjjr 
p«>liti('al iiH'U the eoniinon virtues of honesty and truth ha.l 
Tiot luvonu' superannuate*! and obsolete, a mere gala dres-* 
to lu» assuiiieii on oleetion week. ()r duriii;; the delivery of 
a liuueoiulu' sjKH rh in Couirress. Religion and polities had 
n«it then assunit'd a belligerent attitude. It was not con- 
siiK-n-d danger* >us tor i-lergyiiM'n to read the political bulle- 
tins, nor to mingle iu the altairs of the state, nor even to 
bring the high saJietion of the [>ulpit to the support of gtnlly 
measures. 

I n<lrr the eireunistances it was natural that Dwiffht 
should dt'vise some nu'thotl to aid his country. A chap- 
hiinev in the armv allbnhMl the best i>romise in this direc- 
ti«»n, and aecordiiigly, in 1777, he entered upon the duties 
<»r till' olfue with great zeal and taithfulness. His services 
were highly aeee|)t:ibh' to the soMiers and ofTlcers, es))e<> 
eially t«» Washington, \vhosi» frien<tship and esteem he was 
]nM'mitted t«> <njoy. and who recognized in the young divine 
a fn'm and abK' helpi^r in the cause. AVhile his example, 
exhortations, and enthusiasm e<)ntril)ut«Ml to the success of 
the movement, his j)«>etie talent lent still more etKcient aid. 
Nowhere is the power of secular music and [)oetry greater 
than in scenes of war and h)ve, the enchanted region where 
tln» i^xtremes of their wild chivalrv meet and coalesce. 
'I'Im' Marseillase, in the French Kevolut ion, did inore to rouse 
the nation to arms, than th(» voices of her generals, sending 
a thrill ihrough the political heart, and awakening senti* 
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ments of heroism and daring, even as the fingers of the 
musician evoke from the organ strains of grandeur and 
pathos. When he threw off a few songs that became popular 
in the army and coimtry, that flowed from lip to lip, and 
that gave full and fiery expression to the feelings that had 
long burned in the depths of the popular consciousness, he 
did much to roll on the tide of victorv and secure the final 
issue of the contest. He was addressing directly the ^hole 
soldiei'y, entering the recesses of their thoughts, and main- 
taining an invisible but continual communication, and afford- 
ing them language and sentiments that would be sure to 
leap from the heart to the mouth in every hour of peril. 

But his stay in the army was brief. The death of his 
father recalled him to Northampton to care for the inter- 
ests of the family, and especially to minister to the de- 
clining years of his mother, a duty which he considered 
paramount to all other merely earthly considerations. 
' While here his time was divided between the home cares 
and his school. On the Sabbath he supplied vacant congre- 
gations at Westfield, Deerfield, and South Hadley. But 
he did not lose his interest in political affairs. He was 
twice elected to represent the town in the Legislature, 
where his services were highly appreciated by the common- 
wealth at large. It was here that he discovered admirable 
abilities for political life, which led his friends to cherish 
the hope that he would relinquish entirely his clerical duties 
and devote himself to politics. It was thought by some 
high in place that this course would immediately have 
brought him before the country, and have elevated him to 
a very eminent position. 

But though possessing a keen relish for honor and human 
applause, he chose to bow to the behest of duty, which he 
conceived to point in another direction. Hence he never 
aflerward participated directly in political affairs, although 
to the close of life he continued to cherish a deep interest 
in the subject. His political views, which he was ever free 
to avow, assumed the guise of the Federalists, who, besides 



some notions of internal policy, were the avowed enemies 
of tlie French, whose alliance was sought by the opposite 
party, headed by President Jefferson. Dwight deprecated 
any such alliance, in view of their disorganizing and red- 
republican furor, as well as their infidelity, as the union of 
" living health and beauty to a corpse dissolving with the 
plague." 

But the name of Dr. Dwight is indissolubly associated 
with the pulpit, of which he presents a noble representa- 
tive, lie never, perhaps, rose to those heights of oratory 
and power over men, never moved the masses as the wind 
sweeps the forest, or was able to send electric shocks 
through an autlience, like a few of the masters of sacred 
eloquence ; his noble mediocrity here as elsewhere was ap- 
parent. There was a bound beyond which he was not able 
to pass. Kising high on important occasions, there were 
yet others that surpassed him in imaginative or oratorical 
flight. If, on the one hand, however, he was not promi- 
nent, on the other he never descended to those low and 
]>uerile efforts that characterize many good preachers. 
There was a remarkable evenness that ran through all bis 
eilbrts. If his sermons were never transcendantly grand, 
they were always good, full of instruction, marked by a 
fine taste and imbued with an evangelical spirit, which al- 
most invariably lefl on the mind of the audience a salutary 
impression. 

lie liad a keen sense of propriety, which led him to the 
requisite variety and adaptation in the selection and treat- 
ment of his subjects. While at Greenfield, a rural parish, 
he was accustomed to select themes that bore upon the 
essentials of the Gospel, and to exhibit them in a style at 
once dignified and simple, adapted to the taste of the best 
educated, and not above the comprehension of the simplest 
of his auditors. It was here that he first presented the 
rough drafl of a series of sermons on the leading doctrined 
of the Bible, which were afterward amplified and completed 
in the shape of the " System of Theology," a work by 
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which he continues to be best known to the world. After 
his removal to the presidency of Yale College (1795) these 
sermons, hitherto only scored out in hasty notes, were writ- 
ten in full and twice repeated to the students. One sermon 
of the course was delivered each Sabbath, thus completing 
them in four years. 

He designed not only to present them in a neat form, 
such as would render them attractive to students, but also 
to set up strong barriers against the tide of infidelity that 
was then breaking in upon the country, and especially 
exerting a deleterious influence upon the students of the col- 
lie. The French alliance had brought in the French army • 
and the writings of Voltaire, Hume, and Paine, the great 
apostles of unbelief Among the students their writings 
became popular and were extensively read, while not a few 
became their avowed disciples. Others were silent on the 
subject, and infidelity became triumphant in these classic 
halls. The Bible was under a fearful eclipse ; few ventured 
to defend its inspiration, and even those in a faltering man- 
ner. It was about to be declared an obsolete book when 
Dwight came to Yale. To him the circumstances were ex- 
tremely painful. And yet he was conscious that no mere 
authority on the part of the officers could shake off this 
viper that had arisen from the heat of revolution and vice. 
The evil must be met by calm and feir reason. Accord- 
ingly he selected for the subject of debate, one day, in the 
senior class, " the authenticity and inspiration of the Bible." 
All heard it with surprise ; some trembling for the safety 
of a volume their heart cherished, but which their reason • 
was not able to defend. The class were requested to speak 
freely on the subject, and bring to bear against the work 
their best arguments without feeling any restraint from his 
presence. Many fine and able sentiments were uttered 
in the negative; but all were surprised when, at the 
close, the president swept them all away as so many cob- 
webs, and held up, in new and glowing colors, the Holy 
Scriptures. 
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But lie did Htill nioi*o in the pulpit. Ilia Greenfield ser- 
mons were diT'wted against the fortress of infidelity, which 
was carrit»d by this strong and powerful cannonading, 
ChrifttiaTiity soon began to be respected. The evil was 
oiFoctiially subdued, and it was soon accounted as great a 
follv to disboliove, as it had before been to believe the 
inspiration of the H(k)1c of (Tod. 

Tho sermons of the doctor, in all his earlier years, were 
delivorcMl oxtoinpore, so far as concerns the language; only 
a brief sketch, containing the heads, being taken into the 
desk, lliere can be little dtmbt that this mode rendered 
him more i)oi)ular among the nndtitude, as well as aiTordi^d 
relief to his sight, whieh was finable to the day of his death. 
There are those, indeed, whoso henvy natures and tardy 
reeoUeetion disqnality them for the office of the extempo- 
rizer; but then they are still more meager readers, de- 
manding in an audience the patience of the patriarch to hear 
them. If au ass is to be installed in the pulpit, let him 
bray without noti*s. He that can spe^k at all to the edifi- 
cjititju of a e«)ngregation, can do it to more general accept- 
ance, with (Mpial study and care, by a simple arangement 
of the nuitter than by the aid of full manuscript. If any 
one can read a sermon decently, it is the agikn, wide-awake 
cleric, wluKse tliouglits blaze and whose heart swells with 
emotion ; and even he should do so only under high pres- 
sure, when the. mental machine needs brake^s. There may, 
indeed, he an exception to this rcnuirk in the case of doc- 
trinal (liscnssions or pulpit essays, in whieh the preacher 
seeks for strength, exactness, or beauty, instead of impres- 
sion upon the nuiss; hut it is only an exception that should 
not often occur in the history of an ordinary minister. Dr. 
Dwight, as above remarked, in his later ye^irs, wrote out 
his serial discourses, and read them, much however to the 
injury of tlie popuhir ellect. These, moreover, were rather 
lectures to the studentii than ordinary sermons. 

Although a good reader, it was as an cxU^mporizer that 
he excelled, a duty for which he possessed some admirable 
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qualifications. His fine figure, his genial countenance, his 
voice possessing at once melody and compass, his lively 
imagination, ready memory, that seized on any of his ample 
stores of knowledge, and his ardent, active temperament, 
brought him before the people in an interesting light. His 
first appearance made an impression which was intensified 
the moment he opened his mouth. It was a pleasure to 
listen to him ; he seemed so easy, pleasant, happy, and the 
silvery stream of his speech flowed on so beautifully, that 
the hearer almost involuntarily imagined himself in the 
presence of an or.acle. 

His devotional exercises would not compare with his ser- 
mons. They lacked variety and animation, the perpetual 
altar-fire that sets the words aglow and warms the audience 
into sympathy with the place and occasion. His thoughts 
and language, ordinarily the same, were coolly repeated. 
There w&s, however, a capacity in him for devotion whixih, 
on striking occasions, was brought out, and he would rise 
above the dull monotony of routine. Gathering up the in- 
cidents, and imbibing the spirit of the occasion, he would 
at such seasons, soar away to new and loftier regions. The 
fall of Napoleon, whom he had all along regarded as the 
scourge of the race, affords a fitting illustration. The news 
of the victory of Waterloo reached New Haven in the after- 
noon. At evening the doctor entered the College Chapel in 
a glow of animation, and commenced the service by reading 
the 14th of Isaiah : " The Lord hath broken the staff* of the 
wicked, and the scepter of the rulers. He who smote the 
people in wrath, with a continual stroke, he that ruled the 
nations in anger, is persecuted, and none hindereth. The 
whole earth is at rest and quiet. How art thou fallen, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning !" 

He then read the following verses from the 37th Psalm : 

" The haughty sinner have I seen, 

Not fearing man nor God, 
Like a tall bay tree fair and green 

Spreading its arms abroad. 
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** And lo I he vanuhed from the ground, 

Destrc>ved by hands onaeen. 
Nor nK>t, nor bx^uieh, nor leaf vtt seen 

Where all thtt pride hud beea.** 

''The prayer that followed," says Dr. Sprague, who was 
present on the occasion. " was entirely in keeping with the 
previous exercises ; a. prayer conceived with a grandeur, and 
uttered with a power, which not only astonished, but that 
well nigh enraptured his audience." 

Dr. Dwight, it will be perceived from the forgoing re- 
marks, possessed all the endowments and material for a 
good conversationalist, that most charming gift of the human 
race. Th<.)ugh all can talk, the genius for talk is variously 
distributed. Some men can discourse, but can't talk ; they 
can make a speech, but speech never flows down from their 
lips. When they rise upon the rostrum, or in the pulpit, 
with the bcnly at a certain angle, and in sight of* a certain 
number of physiognomies, the soul unburdens itself decently, 
oft<.'n with power ; but the moment they descend to chit- 
chat, their ideas congeal in their brains and their words bog- 
gle <»n their tongues. The physical machinery fails to work. 
They that in the pulpit could thunder like Massilon, or 
gU)w like Chrysostom, lose all their wings and their light- 
ning in the presence of a single peasant. Their flasks con- 
tain the finest wine, but it can't be poured off! 

" What numbers, eheathed in cmdition, lie 
Plunged to the hilts in venerable tomes 
And rusted in, who might have borne an edge, 
And played a sprightly beam, if bom to speak! 
If bom blest heirs of half their mother's tongue." 

This gift of wayside speech, the ability to talk in all places^ 
to all sorts of people, under a variety of circumstances, was 
possessed by the president in an eminent degree. He was 
not a mere twaddler, chattering over a mass of silly gossip ; 
a mere monkey aping a man ; but a talker of sense in an 
agreeable and intelligible manner. 

He had not the pompous and patronizing air of Dr. Johnson 
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or Robert Hall, whose words were often spears, and who 
talked into a man aiid through him, if they did not entirely 
annihilate him. Dwight descended to the popular level, 
entered into the feelings and drew out the hearts of his com- 
jfenions. They were not so much struck by the majesty, 
the grandeur of his sentences, by the lofty roar of some 
Niagara, as by the ready flow of his speech, the gentle mur- 
mur of thought, as of Arcadian streams, that charmed the 
hours and poured perpetual delight through the circle. "As 
his had been a life of observation and reflection," remarks a 
friend, " rather than of secluded study, his acquisitions were 
all practical; they were all at hand, ready to enrich and 
adorn his conversation. In theology and ethics, in natural 
philosophy and geography, in history and statistics, in poetry 
and philology, in husbandry and domestic economy, his 
treasures were equally inexhaustable. Interesting narration, 
vivid description, and sallies of humor ; anecdotes of the 
just, the good, the generous,, the brave, the eccentric; these 
all were blended in fine proportions to form the bright and 
varied tissue of his discourse. Alive to all the sympathies 
of friendship, faithful to its claims and sedulous in perform- 
ing its duties, he was beloved by many from early life with 
whom he entered on the stage, and whom, as Shakspeare 
says, he ' grappled to his soul with hooTcs of steeV " 

With these varied accomplishments, conversation appeared 
in him a kind of instinct. The stores of his mind were 
poured forth in a bright and sparkling stream of wisdom 
and mirth. His intellectual treasures could not be hidden ; 
they sparkled on all sides, sending forth their odors like 
flowers to bless and to cheer. 

This very power, however, of conversation, this copia 
verborum, this very fullness of his language which is so 
agreeable in the social circle, which warms the heart and 
exhilarates the spirits, becomes tedious and heavy on thfe 
printed page. Here is the failing of Dwight's writings. 
They are clear, often transparent, save where he delves in 
some profound subject that will never light up through any 
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human language; but his ideas Sow on in on everlasting 
wordiness. He seemwl to have no power to compress his 
thoughts. Xhey leaped forth, and on winged words sailed 

at case in mid air. "V^Tiatever his thoughts, there is always 
a plethora of language, a superabundant mass of drapely 
thrown over them, ofleu beautiful, but still mere verbiage, 
that rather stifles than develops the idea. It is this multi- 
plicity of words that will extinguish some of his books, sink 
them as a nether millstone to the depths of oblivion. The 
Tiieology will have a hard struggle to live. Had it been 
compressed to half the space, and preserved its present 
beauties, it must have lasted with time. Besides the Theol- 
ogy, ho published a list of occasional sermons, some of 
which are extremely fine, and some volumes of travels. 
Then, on the other hand, he wrote several poems that made 
a mark in their day ; but most of them, in the subject or the 
execution, lacked the seeds of immortality. They were well 
in their season, contain fine things, and performed a good 
w(>rk ; but the popular taste, that merciless and impartial 
judge, has brushed them aside, at least for the present. It 
is to be remembered, however, in honor of D wight, that his 
achievements were made in a large measure without eyes, 
or by the aid of those not his own. The hours that others 
s{)en(l in c.omnnniion with some favorite author, were by him 
d(;v(^t<'(l to reflection. In the absence of books, he talked 
with nature, with the oracles of conscience, reason, and judg- 
nuMit, and with the Maker of all these. He did not even 
write his own sermons ; they were prepared by amanuenses 
who t^>ok them s(;nten(^e by sentence from his lips. 

This apparent evil, however, like most of the ills of earth, 
was found capable of yielding excellent fruit. It learned 
him to control his own mind, to become master of himself 
as well as of the ample stores of knowledge that had been 
accumulated by him. lie was able to dictate to three 
amamienses at the same time, or to carry forward different 
trains of conversation, or conversation and writing together. 
Tlie process, too, strengthed his memory. Shut out from 
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boolLS, his ideas were written on the tablets of the mind, and 
ready to spring into life at his bidding. His knowledge 
was never like that of the Yankee pedagogue, folded and 
locked up in his trunk. 

It made him feel, too, that the mind is sufficient to itself. 
Shut out from the world of nature, from the pleasures of 
reading, from the external for long periods, he found a 
world within, where joy leaped forth and wisdom flowed 
with a perpetual fullness. The pleasures of calm reflection, 
which he enjoyed, were sweeter than all the enchantment of 
natural vision. The mind rose above the clogs that op- 
pressed it, triumphing over obstacles, and joying in a genial, 
pure atmosphere of thought and feeling. 
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*^ Thy Bpirit is more gentle than a dove 

Yet hath an angel's energy and scope ; 
Its Hight is towering as the heaven above 

And with the outstretchM earth doth bravely oc^m.*' 

The material incidents in the life of Dr. Fisk are not 
abundant, nor arc they of that extraordinary or thrilling 
kind which are calculated to arouse the attention and main- 
tain the intori.»st of the vulj^ar mind. lie knew nothing of 
war, of the garments rolled in blood, of revolutions, of 
politics with their strife for precedence, or of those "hmr- 
breadth escapes hy flood and field" which lend an interest 
to the lives of many men. No such extraneous badges of 
(listiiietiou marked his history. In contemplating this 
sjiinti'd man our atti>ntion is attracted to the mind itself, 
the inner life, iiiteHectual beauty, the moral loveliness that 
impart a eharm to his character. His life never reminds 
one of the grand and the rugged in nature, of the towering 
elitr<>r the bold preeij»iee down which dashes the roaring, 
foaming tide, like the spirit of an infuriated warrior; rather 
ot' the gentle rivulet issuing from the bos<mi of the dripping 
roek in the mountain sides, gruling thenw in its meander- 
ing, tran(|uil course, through fresh groves and meadows, 
amid sweet-scented grass and flowers, and glistening in the 
boams of the sun like a long thread of molten silver. It 
was beauty of spirit rather than power, a peculiar blending 
of tiie intellect and the heart, that distinguished him. His 
lite was, in an unusual degree, a spiritual one, like the gener- 
ous vine, ever essaying a heavenward flight, and fastening 
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itself to the world only by little tendrils clasped here and 
there. 

Few and insignificant as were niany\ of these connections 
with the world, the reader will desire to know how such a 
chaste spirit was able to touch the world at these points 
and yet contract no more of its taint and wrongness. 

Wilbur Fisk came of a good stock. His parents wefe 
trained in in the serious and staid habits of the Puritans, 
but had, in mature life, merged into the richer, higher ex- 
perience of Methodism^ thus affording their son the advan- 
tage of both schemes. At the time of Wilbur's birth 
(1792) his father resided at Brattleborough, Vermont; but 
he soon after removed to Lyndon, in the same state, where, 
amid those green hills, the lad spent his boyhood. His 
educational advantages were few, but those few he improved 
to the utmost. The few books possessed by the family 
were read with the greatest avidity. In order to make the 
most of his time, he used to rise very early, while the family 
were yet in bed, to enjoy an hour or two in his delightful 
employ. Nor did his studies cease when tjiey went forth 
to the labors of the day ; his book was often carried into 
the field in his pocket, and any leisure moments that 
occurred during the day, were spent in its perusal. In this 
way we are informed that he read Smellie's Philosophy of 
Natural History while watching a coal-pit on a distant part 
of the farm. 

As he advanced in years his thirst for knowledge became 
more intense. He began to realize something of the 
pleasure it was capable of affording, as well as the power 
it gave a man in society. Nothing kept him fix)m the 
enjoyment of those privileges save the straitened circum- 
stances of the family. The meager advantages afforded by 
the district were in the mean time improved to the fullest 
extent, and when he was seventeen years of age his father 
placed him at the academy in Peacham, for the purpose of 
pursuing the studies preparatory for college. Here his 
progress was rapid, and in 1812, three years later, we find 
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him cntprod at the Tjiivt-rKity of Vi^rmont^in the Sophomore 
ytw. Tlio war witli Kngland, whiob Botm \m)ko out, inter- 
rupted the ex^rciHt'^ o£ the institution, the British army 
hdvln^ entorod tho town and ai)|>r()j)rijitcd the uuivorsity 
l)iiildin^ t<> the- iiso of the troopN for harnicks. A coiiplo 
of ynirs hiU'r ht* ('iitcrcul lirown Univorsity, at Providence, 
Klioih) Island, wb(T(>. his tjiK'nt.s were immediately recognizod 
by his f(;llow Htudents. lie graduated with high honors iu 
IHlf). 

As he hml lieen the child of many prayers and hopes, this 
was naturally a season of much int(Te.st on the part of the 
])arcnts. Ih* was now to enter on the path that would 
str(>lcli on throu<rh life, an<l give Khap(>. to his destiny for- 
ever. Tlicy had early <ledieated their son to tho Lord, and 
<*licrished fond }iop(>H that \u\ would one day become a min- 
ister of the. (iospel. With this view had he been carefully 
trained and tulucated. Ilis mother ^' took him early and 
<'oiistantly to cliureb, made it a particular business to 
read to him the wonl of (iod, reijuireJ him to learn the 
<'ateehism, and c^niim it little hymns an<l prayers to memory. 
SIk^ had th(^ happy art, too, of rendiU'ing these things more a 
pleasure than a burden. A<'eor<ling to his C4ipacity she was 
almost <M)iistatitly stimulating him to thought and inquiry 
by her eonversaticm with him. Both parents were exem- 
jjlary in the obst-rvniiee of t,he Sabbath. They regarded it 
as a d.'iy strietly set, aj)art for religious uses, and hence tho 
time, not. spent, in |>iiblic worship was octuipied in family 
lust ruction. Yet their piety was so mild and cheerful, und 
their household govennul with such uniform <jonsist<mey, 
that th(^ Sabbath was far (Vom bi'iiig a dull or gb)omy day." 

Thesi^ parental inslru(*tions wo.n^ attended with the happi- 
est, results. Ills mind, naturally suscn^ptible and gentle, 
yiehled to the influences of pious example and instruction, 
and became^ early impressed with a clciir sense of his sinful 
stiitr, and the ample provision mad<^ by the atonement of 
Christ for his salvation. He was not more than five years 
when he wjis kn«)wn to wee.|> bitterly on account of tho sins 
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be had committed against God, and frequently to dread 
going to sleep lest he should awake in misery* These 
serious impressions continued at intervals till his eleventh 
year, when they were deepened by the death of an infant 
brother. Hoarding the hand of God in the solemn event, 
he said to his sister Mary, " How good God is to us in • 
taking our little brother away, who needed no conversion, 
and giving us time to repent." These convictions, being 
cherished by the parents, continued to strike deeper into the 
heart and life of the boy till they ripened into conversion. 
The change was very clear and evident. He had merged 
into a new life, beautiful and glorious, where the higher facul- 
ties would have scope, and the whole being advance toward 
perfected manhood. He joined the class, and be-gan imme- 
diately, in a quiet way, to employ the gifts which had been 
bestowed upon him by the Creator. Never boisterous, 
even in those stirring days of Methodism, he was yet active, 
aflfording indications to his friends of the rare but sanctified 
abilities afterward displayed to the world. During the 
years that he remained under the paternal watchoiire, his 
zeal and religious consistency were maintained ; but as he 
advanced in his studies, and was much from home, amid 
strangers and new scenes, his piety declined till he reached 
the level of a merely worldly mind. This was his religious 
state when leaving college. It was a source of extreme 
anguish to his parents, whose long and fondly cherished 
hopes in him seemed to be blasted. All aspirations that he 
had possessed for the Christian ministry had, of course, be- 
come extinct, and his mind took a merely secular direction. 
The law presented itself as a profession that might prove 
both lucrative and honorable. Some of his associates in 
college, among them the Hon. Thaddeus Stevens, were 
engaged in legal studies, and urged him to engage in the 
same pursuit. To the great grief of his parents he finally 
determined to select that profession. 

Ere engaging, however, in his law studies, he found it 

necessary to spend some time in teaching, for the purpose 

16 
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of liquidating a debt that had accumulated during his educa- 
tii»nal tvnn. In earrving out this purpose he engaged as a 
£iinilv instructor in ^Maryland. He remained here but a 
low months, when he was obliged to return home on 
aeeount of ill health. This sickness and return home were 
.apparently providential. The Church at Lyndon were in 
the midst of a very extensive and interesting revival. The 
faith of his mother liad become unusuallv elevated, so that 
she gnispevl, with a firm hand, the Divine promises. Her 
son was laid upon the altar. While Tie was planning to 
become a lawyer, she was praying that he might be thrust 
out as an ambassador of Christ. The influence of those 
prayers was felt on the mind of the son, then in the South, 
lie returned home not only in a feeble state of health, but 
with a perturbed and restless mind. He realized as never 
l>efore his lamentable backslidings, and when entering the 
religious atmosphere of his native place, felt deeply con- 
cerned for his personal safety. Health was gone; life 
mi^rht be near its close; the world appeared much more 
nieatrer^thim usual. But he at once b^an to attend the 
meetings, and soon was able to attain his former position in 
religious experience. That was a happy day to himself, 
to his parents, to the Church, for it changed the whole 
eniirse nf his life. Those irrepressible convictions that it 
was his duty to preach the Gospel returned, and under the 
iiitlueuee nf his now delightful experience^ he at once aband- 
oin'd tlii' law and resolved to become an itinerant preacher. 
To pursue this eoui*se was no slight cross, inasmuch as 
none of liis assoeiates in the schools belonged to this recent 
sect, nor were there any liberallv educated men in the min- 
istry with which he was to be associated ; but to his mind 
the path of duty led that way. It was to this sect that his 
J »arents belonged, and through their agency he had been con- 
verted and now restorcni to those early and bright experi* 
ences. Fisk was of a noble, independent nature, and could 
not hesitate in deciding a question of this sort Other sects 
presented the prospect of an easier life to the minister, of 
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more literary leisure, of a more ample and better paid sal- 
ary ; but his experience had reached a higher key than all 
this. He felt some of that woe if he preached not the Gos- 
pel, and hence it became ^ question, not where he could be 
most honored, pampered, enriched, but where he could do 
the most for Christ and his Church. Providence had thrown 
him among the Methodists, who had become endeared to 
him as the messengers of his salvation ; and if they were 
destitute of literary culture, and even of institutions of learn- 
ing, there was presented a field where he might be useful. 
It is worthy of remark how this course, which he regjfrded 
only in the light of stem and unyielding duty — a course, as 
fiiends thouglit, leading him away from the honors that in- 
vited in the distance — ^proved to be not only the path of 
duty but of renown. These two, in the arrangements of 
Divine Providence, are not separate and diverse ; they are 
converging lines that terminate in the same point. He who 
eschews duty in pursuit of honor will find himself in a diffi- 
cult way, and will, as the fruit of his labor, eat the bitter, 
substanceless apples of Sodom ; but the young man that 
clings to duty will find more than duty in the pursuit; 
flowers will spring up as he advances along his rugged path, 
and the gates of Paradise unfold to admit him in the end to 
her celestial banquet. Had Wilbur Fisk chosen a wealthier, 
more popular denomination, he would not, probably, among 
her distinguished and educated men, have found a special 
work, and with life his light would have gone out in Israel ; 
but the actual history presents a case how different ! Though 
passed to the skies he lives in a thousand hearts ; his fame 
has reached the ear of the great world, and his name shall 
pass from lip to lip till the remotest generation. 

This decision once made he joined the New England Con- 
ference. His first appointment was to Craftsbury Circuit, 
where he spent two delightful and profitable years. He 
was now in his element, and bounded over the hills and 
through the vales of the Green Mountains with a light heart. 
He loved, long after this, when he had arrived at eminence in 
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the Cliurchf to refor to the struggles through which he had 
been induced to become an Illuonuit) and the blessed days 
of his early ministry. lie used sometimes to repeat it in 
the form of a dialogue between the Master and his reluctant 
messenger. 

Christ, Go, preach my Gospel. 

Answer, But, Lord, I have other engagements. 

Christ. You are not your own ; you have been bought 
with a price. 

A US. But, Lord, I have been preparing myself for another 
]>rol^5ssi^^u ; 1 have been struggling for an education; I have 
higli pr<)sp(.*cts, ftc. 

Christ. What have you that you have not received? 

Ans, Lord, I have strong domestic feelings, and I hope 
one dav to hav(^ a familv. 

Christ, lie that lovetli houses or lands, wife, or children, 
more, than me, is not worthy of me. 

Ans, Lord, I have aged parents, and I am an only son. 

Christ, lie that loveth lather or mother more than me, is 
not worthy of me. 

Ans, Lord, is there no excuse; may not another answer? 

Christ, The gifts and calling of God are without re- 
pentance. 

Ans, Lord, I cainiot go. 

Christ, Woe inito you if you preach not the Gospel! 

Ans. Lord, wilt thou not pity a poor, helpless wretch, 
who iK'gs for an excuse as one would plead for his life? 

Christ. Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor that 
ye, through his poverty, might ))ecomc rich. 

" Here," remarked the doctor, '' the dialogue ended ; the 
young man covered his face with his hands, and bursting 
into tears cried, ' Nay, but I yield ! 1 yield !' The bond was 
signed and sealed, and the young man consigned over, body 
and soul, to the Church. The next thing I saw of him he 
was threading a pathless forest among the Green Mountains, 
bordering upon tlie Canada line, driving his horse before him 
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because of the roughness of the wilderness, cheerful as an 
angel on an errand of mercy. And I heard his song with 
which he made the rugged mountain tops that hung over his 
path reverberate ; and what do you think it was ? 

" * Nothing on earth I call ray own — 
A stranger to the world unknown, 

I all their goods despise ; 
I trample on their whole delight, 
And seek a city out of sight, 

A city in the skies.' " 

At the Conference of 1819 he was stationed in Charles- 
to>\Ti, Mass., where he labored with considerable success for 
two years. In consequence of ill health he continued one 
year without an appointment ; but in 1823 was made Pre- 
siding Elder on the Vermont District, embracing, as the 
n^ne indicates, the entire state ; and though younger than 
the men ordinarily selected for that office, he discharged its 
duties to the satisfaction of all his brethren. In. 1826 the 
Wilbraham Academy was opened, and Wilbur Fisk was 
elected its first principal. Here he remained four prosper- 
ous years, in which educational interests had so far advanced 
that the Methodists of New England had projected a uni- 
versity at Middletown, Conn. In looking about for a presi- 
dent of this new institution, Fisk stood prominent among 
the candidates, and received the appointment. Entering 
upon the duties of this post in 1830, he continued till his 
death in 1839. 

He was a man known to the whole Church, having been 
thrice sent to the General Conference, twice elected to the 
office of bishop, and once sent as a delegate from that body 
to the British Conference. In 1829 he was elected presi- 
dent of Lagrange College, and also the same year pro- 
fessor in tlie University of Alabama. During the same year 
the title of D.D. was conferred on him by his Alma Mater. 
His health having failed, in 1835 he sailed for Europe, where 
he spent a couple of years in travel, the main incident^ being 
embodied in his Travels — a volume that has been read with 
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much interest. After his election to the episcopacy he 
declined to receive consecration, as also to accept the posts 
proficred in the colleges named ahove. He felt it to be his 
mission to labor in Now England, a conviction that he fol- 
lowed out to the end. 

It was the happy lot of Dr. Fisk to become the leader in 
the educational movement in his own Church. When he 
entered the itinerant ranks the Methodist Church, though 
numbering many thousand communicants, and exerting a 
wi<k*-sproad influence in the land, possessed no institution 
of learniniL;. Attempts were made at an early date to found 
sihonls, liut the repeated destruction of Cokesbury College 
e<»ole<l the ardor nf the preachers, and, in fact, left on their 
jiiiiids the deep, indelible impression that God had called 
them to another and higher work, the salvation of men by 
the simple ])reaehing of the Gospel. Under this impression 
eff<>rts for securing educational advantages ceased, and the 
fathers eontimuMl t<> iiive their individual attention to the 
lal)ors of the pulpit and the pastorate. In this work their 
success was ^reat. and j)erhaps it will not be improper to 
sufTj^est that their labors were providentially confined to this 
channel till the denomination attained gre.iter vigor and 
numerical as well as fniancial strength. The times demanded 
ju'eachers, and those with few literary qualifications were 
ac<M*ptal)li' and useful among the masses, it may be more 
so than scholastic men could have been, while the introduc- 
tion of educational institutions, at that early day, would have 
called away some of their strong men. At that period, 
iiioreovtM", such institutions could have been but feebly sus- 
tainctl hy the (,'hurch, ainl hence would not have been likely 
as soon to engraft upon themselves the vigor of the body. 
A sickly institution is a bane to the denomination, requiring 
the expenditure of more money and effort to elevate it to 
th<* j)roper level than to establish a new one. Happily the 
history of our later literary institutions presents a different 
asju'ct. Founded in New England, by a man thoroughly 
educat«'d in our best schools, and every way adapted, both 
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by his personal accomplishments and *his relations to the 
Chm*ch, to accomplish such a work, they proved an imme- 
diate success. The seminary founded at Wilbraham, in 
1826, by risk, soon created the necessity of establishing a * 
university, which was soon opened at Middletown, Comi. 
From these beginnings the work has proceeded with a rap- 
idity and efficiency beyond the most sanguine expectations 
of friends of the Church of that day, till now we have col- 
leges sprinkled all through the States, and an academy in 
nearly every conference, besides two or three theological 
schools. Such is the ample harvest already resulting from 
the labors and plans of the founder of Methodist schools in 
America. 

His connection with the educational movement afforded 
him a favorable acquaintance with the best minds of the 
Church, especially the young men, who became enthusiastic 
in their attachment to him as a teacher and friend. As 
many of this class soon arose to eminence as teachers in 
new seminaries, or as ministers in various parts of the 
country, they did much to bring the name of Fisk into gen- 
eral notoriety. Forming an acquaintance with him at that 
period in life when the feelings are ardent and the intellect 
but partially developed, they carried away, in their fervid 
imaginations, pictures of angelic loveliness and worth, which" 
were, in many cases, transferred to the printed page, thrown 
off in the set speech, or dispensed in the social circle to large 
companies of eager listeners, in addition, he was unrivaled, 
standing, as he did, at the head of the educational movement 
in the Church. Those rising up about him were, for the 
most part, his pupils, who revered him as a father, and of 
course maintained a fresh recollection of his gentlemanly 
bearing and Christian worth. Few men have been so happy 
in their friendships. Some of his scholars have surpassed 
him in both natural and acquired ability, but. can never 
sustain the same relation as he did to the public. As we 
survey the picture of our educational men, the figure of Fisk 
ever remains prominent, as the one who initiated the project 
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and gave form and consistoncj to the plan when going into 
practical oiieration. lie will ever be recalled as the Wash- 
ington of our schools. 

In intellectual caliber, though possessing a mind oi fair 
vigor and fine development, he had many superiors. He 
was not distinguished for strength of mind so much as for 
the nice balance of all his faculties, the symmetrical develop- 
ment and Grecian finish of the entire man. No faculty pro- 
ti-uded beyond the line prescribed by a classical taste. He 
]K)ssi'ssed a fine intellect, a nice taste, a healthful and fertile 
iiriagination, generous sensibilities, and a sound judgment, 
or good sense, that bound all in unity and enabled the mind 
to work with facility. Hence there was no bald feature in 
his character that attracted the glare of the casual observer 
but that became disgusting to those favored with hte more 
intimate acquaintiince. He was like the symmetrical temple, 
whose classical and exact proportions fail at first to gain the 
attention as to a remarkable work of art. It appears a work 
easily performed, almost a mattc^r of course, lying within the 
reach of ordinary minds. The illusion, however, dissolves 
the, moment the work is considered carefully or attempted 
}>y another hand. Fisk was great in his simplicity, and 
most highly apprwiated by those who knew him best. If 
not as j)i"of()und as some men, he possessed other excellences 
that niort^ than counterbalanced this deficiency. If not "the 
orachi in whom dwelt the response," he was the priest who 
expounded it. " He did not so much dwell in the penetralia 
as stand u[)on the portico. He stood rather the mediator 
and inter{>reter between the inner sanctuary and the outer 
world, capal)le of comprehending in his hitellect the pro- 
fundities of the former, and of sympathizing with and mak- 
ing all intelligihle to the capacities of the latter. We mean 
' not that he was the mere compiler from other minds, for his 
mind was (imuiently creative and original,"* 

We know not where to look for a finer specimen of the 
finished and natural gentleman. Easy and graceful in his 

* Riiv. Dr, WIkmIod's "Trihnto to tlio Memory of Dr. Fisk," 
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manners, at home in all classes of society, and making others 
feel quite at home in his presence, he yet exhibited none of 
the gloss of art. The marks of the chisel, if ever there, had 
been entirely removed, and his utterances and demeanor 
impressed one as the outbeamings of a generous and noble 
nature. He was not the professional gentleman, who had 
taken his cue from the highest metropolitan circle, and who 
was always straining to render himself pleasing to those 
about him ; he seemed not to think of this, but his ordinary 
conduct, flowing from the depths of a kindly. Christian heart, 
proved most agreeable to those who enjoyed the pleasure 
of his acquaintance. 

In society he was not a mere talker^ the autocrat of the 
circle, presuming no one to have rights there but himself. 
In the proper sense of the term, he was a conversationalist, 
who enjoyed an interchange of thought and sentiment, the 
generous flow of whose language and feelings mingled with 
the general current and helped to increase the pleasure of 
the occasion. " Bland and cordial, animate, recollected, and 
dignified ; flexible to all the varieties of rank or character, 
sympathizing with the humblest, and courteous to the digni- 
tary ; dexterous in every difiiculty, felicitous in every ex- 
igency, and self-possessed in every surprise, he diffused 
around his daily presence and converse the atmosphere of 
his own gentle, pure, yet high-toned spirit ; ever ready with 
the judicious counsel, the lucid illustration, or the even- 
handed discussion, now brightening up the scene with a 
cheery yet chastened humor ; now sobering it away with 
the recollective monition, checking the possibly rising im- 
propriety by tlie powers of severely silent rebuke, or even 
when it would surge up into rebellion, capable of rising 
into a subduing mastery over the rampant elements." 

He possessed a happy faculty of ingratiating himself with 
strangers whom he chanced to meet in public conveyances 
or at places of resort. We met an elderly gentleman the 
other day, a stranger to Methodism till within a few years, 
who became acquainted with Dr. Fisk in the stage, more 
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tiuHi thirty yeara since, and received from his oonv^^BatiQii 
aiid deportment so happy an impression as to maintaiD a 
vivid recollection and lively interest in him ever a^»r. And 
this incident was characteristic of the man. He was the gen- 
tleman abroad as well as at home, among strangers as well 
as in the circle of his cherished friends ; never allowing the 
opportunity of making himself agreeable to a fellow-being 
to escape, as too many do, because a stranger. This was 
performed with the greater ease because the whole flowed 
from nature, and afforded a high degree of pleasure to him- 
self as well as to others. The assumed gentleman, the in- 
dividual putting on airs and making a virtue of his breed- 
ing, will bo viry likely to throw aside the lion skin the 
iiioTiient he passes beyond the lines of his own circle. Gen- 
tility is to him a restraint, a burden to be borne with all 
patience within tlie domain of etiquette, and to be cast away 
as soon as possible. 

In tiiis connection a remark will not be out of place 
touching his intercourse with students. That he was quite 
at iionie in circles of this kind, and well adapted to meet 
their demands, will be readily gathered from the fiict that 
he maintained, to the last, his popularity among them. In 
fact he was idolized by almost every class that passed 
under his tuition, many of his pupils treasuring his sayings 
as oracular, and weaving the advices he dispensed into the 
web of future life. Herein was the most striking peculi- 
arity of his social history, the friends he made were perma- 
nent, lovinj; him even more intensely in his absence than 
during the ilavs of their familiaritv. 

This ascendancy over the minds of students was gained 
])y his sterling worth, his straightforward, manly course, 
liis generous feelings and gentlemanly bearing, equally re- 
moved from the severity of the official and the descending 
familiarity of vulgar friendship. ^lild, yet firm, unbosom- 
ing liiniself to the inquirer, and still, by a sort of gentle, in- 
imitable dignity, causing him to know his place, he found no 
difficulty in hoMing tin* reigns of g<^vemment, or in guiding 
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the mind whither he would. He was the bom educator, 
whom men loved to obey. Perfectly accessible, they came 
to him as a friend to relate their trials, to reveal their 
wants, or to express their* aspirations. His ear was open 
to Uieir story, his heart beat in sympathy with them, while 
his excellent judgment yielded them the best adivce, admo- 
nitions, or consolation, as the case might require. The most 
diffident were made at once to feel at home in his presence, 
and if the unruly so far mistook his suavity as to suppose 
their ends could be attained, they were soon undeceived 
when they found in him a firm purpose, a steady hand that 
held the reins. With such qualifications he became the able 
governor and efficient disciplinarian. 

It was not his purpose simply to dispense a certain amount 
of learning, or to develop the intellect alone; he wished 
to inspire high and noble ideas of life, to awaken young 
men to a sense of their responsibility, to prepare them for a 
place in society, and for an exalted destiny in another world ; 
and it was in this latter respect that he exerted the hap- 
piest influence over rainds^ committed to his care. They 
left with higher aspirations, reaching beyond the hopes of 
the mere scholar, and grasping the substantial realities of 
both worlds. Of his scholars a vast number have become 
practical and useful men, helping on the world's great 
achievements ; many through his influence selected the path 
to the better life, and remain to this day the lights of the 
world. 

Previous to the rise of Methodism, the darkest feature 
in the schools of the land was their irreligious tendency. 
Por this reason the friends of vital religion who joined the 
Methodistic movement felt a distrust of such establishments, 
some going so far as to affirm that illiteracy, in both clei^y 
and laity, was preferable to an education that must be at- 
tained amid such exposures of the moral and religious na- 
ture of the child or youth. Hence our first institutions of 
learning were watched with a j callous eye by men who 
feared their influence on the piety of the Church. But the 
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movement was commenced by the right individual, one 
pladng a high value on learning, but cherishing a still more 
sacred regard for the spiritual welfare of minds committed 
to his charge. In this respect his fondest hopes have been 
realized, since thus far our seminaries have not only proved 
fountains of pure literature, but also the dispensers of 
spiritual influences, in many cases surpassing in this respect 
the best of our Churches. The number of conversions at 
our schools has been very great, and those usually of a 
character that prove valuable accessions to the Church. 
Our people no longer fear these seats of learning ; but, on 
the contrary, pupils are often committed to the charge of 
these teachers, with the sanguine expectation that they will 
leave with new and better purposes of life. Nor has this 
influence stopped with our own schools ; those older estab- 
lishments wliere revivals were like angels' visits, have be- 
come the scenes of like gracious refreshings. In attaining 
this blessed result, we claim that Fisk had a larger influ- 
ence than is usually supposed. The religious atmosphere 
that pervaded the schools over which he presided has be- 
come dift\ise(l, and is exerting a most happy influence on the 
youth in these several places of instruction. " Behold how 
great a matter a little fire kindleth." 

Dr. J^'isk was a practical rather than a scholastic man. 
He came upon the sta^e at a time when the denomination 
demanded work ; and afttT the selection of his own special 
field, found every day of his life crowded with active occu- 
j)ations. His scholarship, although exact and neat, was not 
extensive, embracing little more than the ordinary collegi- 
ate course ; and not being a great reader, his resources were 
mostly in his own mind, which took a common-sense view 
of every subject brought to his notice. Yet was he capable 
of attaining extensive erudition, and if left free to choose 
his path in life, would perhaps have selected that of the 
scholar, so agreeable to his mild and genial nature, as well 
as to his naturally fniished and discriminating mind. No 
one, however, will recrret his call to an active field where he 
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acoomplished so much for the Church and the world, al- 
though in seclusion his pen might have discoursed charm- 
ingly of truth and virtue. No single individual in a brief 
life can be all things. 

But, notwithstanding his multiplied engagements, the doc- 
tor wielded an able pen. From the fact of his constant en- 
gagements of another character, he could not be an extensive 
writer ; but the few productions he has left bear the stamp 
of his own simple but noble nature. The thought, clear and 
practical, shines through a transparent style ; a st}de like 
himself, simple and elegant, but full of Saxon energy. His 
sermon on predestination has been pronounced one of the 
ablest in the language. Clear and compact in thought, 
presenting an earnest and forcible logic upon a solid stratum 
of common sense, it carries the reader along the quiet but 
resistless current of his argument till he reaches the goal of 
staunch Arminianism. The high compliments paid to this 
production by friends are surpassed by those rendered by 
enemies, who undertook to confute his arguments. Grow- 
ing out of this sermon, were his keen strictures on New 
England theology, which exhibit the ability and tact of the 
polemic. 

But his great power over the masses was in the pulpit. 
Unlike most great preachers, he found his way to the hearts 
of the people. They loved him, and afler the lapse of 
years felt for him a sort of personal attachment Some 
great Christian orators, who are able, like Whitefield, to 
overwhelm an audience by the tide of imagination, or to 
sweep all in the path of their burning logic and rhetoric, 
appear to the hearer to be themselves entirely distinct from 
their discourses. With Fisk it was otherwise ; his person- 
ality seemed to melt into the stream of his thought, while 
the hearer felt the force of the man more even than of his 
logic. This arose in part from the fact that he spoke from 
nature, untrammeled by the art of the schools. It was the 
conversationalist transferred to the pulpit, with only such 
modifications in style and manner as became the new posi- 
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tion. He stood there the same simple nmn as in the paav 
lor or the street, with no airs or pretensions, uttering no 
strains of thrilling eloquence, nor calling forth from ^ae 
audience the thunder of applause ; but from those lips the 
stream of thought flowed gentle, pellucid, and subduing. 
Full of the richest imagery, and breathing a spirit of the 
most sublime and unaffected devotion, his sermons were a 
truce to all human cares and passions, and can be compared 
to nothing more fitly than the representation in the twenty- 
third Psalm, a ^' lying down in green pastures and beside 
still waters," or to the descent of the capacious dews upon 
Hermon. 

" No imaginative excitement prevailed in the audience as 
under Maffit's eloquence, np tumultuous wonder as under 
Bascom's; none of Cookman's impetuous passion, or 
Olin's overwhelming power, but a subduing, almost tran- 
quil spell of genial feeling, expressed oflen by tears or half- 
suppressed ejaculations, something of the kindly effect of 
Summerfield combined with a higher intellectual impres- 
sion."* 

In public prayer he presented the richness and variety of 
thought and expression, as well as the devotional spirit of a 
Fletcher or Payson. His expressions, flowing to the lips 
at the moment, were both simple and pertinent to the occa- 
sion, insomuch that the notice of strangers was particularly 
attracted to this subject, and his friends retained among 
their fondest recollections of the man, " the sofl and sooth- 
ing tones of his voice as they melted along the current of 
fervid devotion,'*'* Like all else about him, they were the 
natural expression of his Christian life as it flowed through, 
and assumed the form and color of his natural genius. He 
did not make a prayer or say his prayers. His lips once 
unsealed at a throne of grace, they welled up from the depths 
of his heart, and flowed forth beautifully through the channels 
of the intellect to refresh the garden of the Lord. As he 
advanced in life, and merged into the higher experience of" 

♦ Stevens's Essays on Preacliing, p. 242. 
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Christian perfection, the change became visible in his pray- 
ers as well as his sermons; in the mellow and subdued 
spirit, the melting love and aspiring faith that lifted the soul 
up into the Divine presence, holding it in the attitude of 
devotion till the entire audience would kindle under the in- 
fluence and glow with the hallowed spirit of supplication. 

The conclusion of his pilgrimage was befitting such a life. 
To a friend he said : " You see me hovering between two 
worlds." " And fit for either," was the apt reply. He 
lingered long in the chamber of death, which became to him 
the scene of remarkable divine manifestations, finding 
abundant consolation in those sacred promises, while the 
tabernacle was being taken down by the sharp fingers of 
disease. On the 22d day of February, 1839, the dismis- 
sion came, when his last faint but expressive utterance was 
" Glorious hope." • 
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Unlike Edwards, Hopkins, Payson, and other New Eng- 
land divines, Dr. Stiles lefl no popular .book that should 
serve as a bond to unite him with the religious masses, and 
thus to transmit his memory to future generations. Hence, 
although he has been dead little more than half a century, 
few of the masses rex^ollect his namo,Tewer still know what 
he (lid to render him worthy of remembrance ; and after 
tlie lai)se of an(^ther half century his fortunes will be con- 
signed mostly to the tender mercies of old and moth-eaten 
libraries. Antiqmmes and scholars will occasionally stir his 
ashes and examine his dry bones ; but he left nothing that 
will retain its plaee among popular productions, nothing the 
])eopIe will idolize and forbid to die. 

And yet Ezra Stiles was wortliy of a better fete. In hb 
day he was oni'. of the ripest scholars and ablest ministers 
of Anierii'A, exhibiting a rare combination of Puritan and 
Roman strength of ehanicter. He only failed to put that 
strength in a form the people could appreciate and cherish. 
He was born at North llaven,in the year 1727, and was the 
son of Uev. Istuic Stiles, who had for several years discharg- 
ed the functions of the pastorate in tliat place. His mother 
was a daughter of Uev. Edward Taylor, of Westfield, Mass. 
Slie died a few days ailer the birth of her son, and thus left 
liim to pass through the years of childhood and youth with- 
out the matt^rnal watchcare and influence. At first he pos- 
sessed a feeble constitution, insomuch that but slight hopes 
were entertained of his long surviving; but with age he 
increased in strength, although never possessed of robust 
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health. This may in part account for his lank form, hi^ 
elongated and spare features, as well as his " lean and hun- 
gry look." In lieu, however, of a dignified Falstaff corpo- 
rosity that would render him worthy of the bench, he 
inherited a well-knit, wiry constitution, and a flashing eye 
that presaged for him scholastic honors. The character of 
the Puritan, of which Stiles was largely possessed, easily 
and naturally adjusted itself to this stern *physique. For 
the want of academies his preparatory education was con- 
ducted by his father, who had made no mean attainments 
in scholarship. The son gave early indications of genius, 
and was pai-ticularly distinguished for retentive memory, 
good-humor, and pleasing manners. So rapid was his 
progress in learning that at the age of twelve years he was 
thought to be prepared to enter on his collegiate course. 
This step, however, was wisely deferred till he was fifteen, 
when he was admitted to Yale. While in college he was 
remarkable for close and thorough scholarship, and a patient 
attention to study and the various duties of his station. 
Beside the studies usual in the course, he found time to de- 
vote himself to astronomy, a study to which, at that time, 
little attention was given, even in the highest institutions of 
learning. At the close of his course, so extensive and 
thorough had been his scholarship, that President Qapp 
selected him to deliver the customary oration on the colle- 
giate course of study, its object, its mode of pursuit, and its 
benefits. This youthful performance gave ^mple assurance 
of mental vigor, of his varied acquirements, and also of his 
taste for studies, like logic and metaphysics, that had 
disciplined the minds of the heroic thinkers of the past. 

At the commencement, a few weeks later, in a syllogistic 
dispute, he defended the thesis "e7w5 regum non est cure 
divine hcereditarium^'* which will indicate to the reader his 
fondness for political discussions and his early interest in 
liberal opinions. This, it will be borne in mind, was written 
in 1746, while we were feeble colonies under the British 

crown. After the close of his studies he was chosen tutor 

17 
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in his aima mater^ In which office he spent six years, di»- 
ehArging its varied duties, and adding to his stores of 
knowledge. During this period, also, he was called to 
deliver several orations or discourses on public occasions ; 
as on the death of Borkeloy, Bishop of Cloyne, one of the 
benefactors of the institution ; on the death of Governor 
Law ; and also on the reception of Dr. Franklin, then on a 
visit to New Haven. In all these performances, which 
were done in Latin, he acquitted himself in a manner cred- 
ittiblc to his talents and acquisitions. His acquaintance 
with Franklin resulted in a correspondence between these 
two distinguished men, turning particularly on the electrical* 
experiments then being made by the American sage. 
About this period Franklin presented to Yale College an 
electric apparatus, the first in New England, which afforded 
Stiles a fin(5 opportunity to experiment in this compara- 
tively new branch of natural philosophy. 

While tutor he was subject to some doubts as to what 
one of the learned professions he ought to enter. The 
balance was finally struck in favor of the law, resulting in 
part from his natural tastes for legal studies, but still more 
fnwn the n^lif^ious doubts he had come to entertain. In 
acconlauoc, with this dcfision he took the attorney's oath 
at New llavi'ii and entered on his studies. Besides 
acfiuainting himself with the Connecticut practice, he visited 
sevenil other colonies, and consulted some of the most able 
and distin^ruished practitioners in this country. Nor did he 
conline. his incjuiries to loeal systems of jurisprudence ; he 
aimed to take, a coinpreh(*nsive view of law as a scienoe, 
which is requisite to eminence in the profession. These 
studies, so apparently remote from the duties of his subse- 
quent life, were yet in many ways advantageous to him in 
their prosecution. 

Although afflicted at present with doubts, not merely 
about some of the minor doctrines, but the very fundamen- 
tiils of religion, no one who knew his Puritanic parentage 
and training could for a moment entertain the thought of 
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his resting in this state of disbelief. Interests so exalted 
and lasting were at stake in the overtures of the Gospel, that 
he suffered no time to elapse without examining its claims 
on the race. Creeds and names were thrown aside, and he 
went right back to the Book itself, and carefully sought 
truth. We need hardly stop to remark that the result pre- 
ponderated on the side of Christianity ; the miracles, the 
prophecies, and the internal evidence bringing down the 
scale with great force. A like research, accompanied with an 
humble and earnest reliance on God in prayer, he recom- 
mends to others who may be oppressed with doubts, as 
likelv to afford them relief 

During the prevalence of these doubts he was offered pre- 
ferment in the Episcopal Church, if he would consent, in 
due form, to take orders. But this he declined, not only on 
the ground of his unsettled views on religion in general, 
but also from his positive dislike to the Established Church. 
"If Christianity," he said, rests on divine authority, then 
episcopacy I am sure rests on human ;" but loose as he 
now was from all creeds, he went on a pilgrimage through 
the chief cities of the colonies in search of truth, among 
Quakers, Congregationalists, Baptists, and Roman Catholics. 
The Bible was his only guide, which seemed to ^im, at 
times, to read a lesson opposite to Cahinism, and he was 
hence reputed an Arminian. Not improbably he, in earnest 
search for simple truth, stumbled upon that system, since 
Arminianism is the theology of common sense, as Cal- 
vinism is that of the schoolmen. In the mean time, how- 
ever, his religious . tastes, imbibed in the cradle, brought 
him around in his elliptical orbit again to the sentiments of 
the Puritans, though with a theology somewhat mellowed 
in the process. He had in the flight thrown away some of 
the sharp asperities, and brought home some of the points 
of catholic unity that are interfused through all orthodox 
creeds. 

His creed settled, he very soon determined to enter the 
miiiistrv, in accordance with a call extended from the 
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Second Clmrch in Newport Tlie mixed motives that 
iiuluced him to (lov«)te himself U) the duties of tlie sacred 
office, will show the low views that were m that age enter- 
t.'iiiu'd of thij niinisUTial call ; for he affirms that he was 
li'd to it partly hy the partiality of friends, partly from the 
natural and literary a<lvanta<jjes of the place, and partly 
from the voice of Provi<lenee, his love of preaching, and the 
leisure the ministry would afford for study. This partially 
seeularize<l view ran thn^ugh his entire ministry, as of many 
others of that day, and exerted a paralyzing influence on 
tlu-ir labors. The sacred office once brought down on a 
levt'l with the secular professions, and it brings along only 
tli«' ordinary iiisj)iration to the performance of its duties. It 
liuriis with no ai)nstoli(; fire, but is a mere dry and cold 
round of iluties, rousing neither the minister nor the people 
by a *' Tluis saith the Lonl." 

And yet Stiles performed the duties of his office for 
twenty years with griiat zi*al an<l system. In an age when 
littK" was done by the eler«:y but to deliver two sermons 
on the. Sabbath, lie vwvy week held at his own houi^e a sort 
ol' eonllTen('ean<l |>rayer-meeting; at stated times catechised 
tin* (;hil<livn of his flock ; looked after the inttjrests of the 
]M)or, and had an especial r<'<r.'ird to the colored people of the 
(/hiircli, of which tlu're. were many. As might be supposed 
from these. att<'nt.ioiis, he was popular in his charge, and 
was likely to remain with t.h<'m to the close of his life. But 
in 1775, tlie l»rit/ish taking possession of Newport, the 
(.-hiireh to whieh he, had jninist(T(jd was scattered. He 
went to Di^hton, thencij to Portsmouth, N. II., w^here he 
was settled over a (Congregational Church. In this charge, 
howev(?r, he, remained but a short time, for in 1777 he was 
elected president of Yale College, on the duties of which 
ofllee he very soon ente,n;d. In consequence of the war the 
colh'ge arrang(!ments w(»Te sr^mewhat disturbed, and the 
diflerent ela.sses had fbllow(»d their particular professors 
into iidand towns, less exposed to the incursions of the 
I'ritish. In its financial condition, also, the institution was 
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considerably embarrassed by the state of the country grow- 
ing out of the war. It is therefore matter of not a little 
praise, that President Stiles lived to see the embarrassments 
removed, the'college amply endowed, and the professors and 
students once more gathered within its classic halls. He 
died in the year 1795, after holding his office eighteen years. 
From the preceding remarks it will be perceived that 
President Stiles was a man of ample and vigorous mind ; 
of a large and generous culture, and one that in important 
positions well served his generation. From this general 
view we pass to notice two or three traits in his character 
that deserve more especial remark. And prominently 
among them stands his curiosity, which protruded, like the 
horn of the rhinoceros, beyond all his other mental 
characteristics. This particular taste was observed in his 
childhood, but appeared more conspicuously after his 
entrance upon his studies in college. Professors and stu- 
dents observed this as a marked trait through his whole 
career. When engaged in the duties of the tutorship the 
predilection found still further opportunity for gratification. 
At that day the geography of the New World was not well 
known, beyond a few tropical and South American settle- 
ments, and the belt of colonies along the Atlantic Our 
great inland states and Pacific possessions were covered 
with the primal forests, and were traversed by the tribes 
of red men as before the whites crossed the water. In these 
early days, in the infancy of modern geography, Stiles was 
peering into these somber forests, and gazing athwart the 
wide continent in quest of some new people or city, or 
some new physical fact. The northern coast of America 
merged into a shadowy untraversed region, over which hung 
a vail of the deepest mystery. Some had conjectured that 
America was but an extension of Asia ; but they were lefb 
without any observations as the basis of the conjecture. 
Finding a favorable opportunity, he sent to a commander in 
the Pacific to learn the state of the case, desiring to use the 
information to solve the origin of the native tribes of the 
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forest ; but no reply, that we aro aware of, was received. 
The same spirit of curiosity led him to pick up every scrap 
of information about distant cities, and countries, and people ; 
makinc: in the end a vast accumulation of such curious and 
rare knowledge. 

But whih' lie marched abreast of the age in which he 
lived, ho had an eye to the past ; he loved to look back, if 
(»nly over his shoulder, being, in all his tastes and predilec- 
tions, a thorouch-born and bred antiquarian, who could 
dovoutlv and eann.'stlv affirm that " the former times were 
better tlian thesi?." In his intellectual tastes he was the 
reverse of the Saxon race. While they were rushing on into 
the forest with the crv of '"Westward, hoi'' he wistfully 
turiUMj to tht' east, to those old seats of civilization, where 
arts, seicncv, and religion had flourished in by-gone genera- 
tions. This gavi* a zest to the languages of antiquity with 
which, for that dav, he was verv familiar. The Latin was 
almost like the vernacular to him ; he read, wrote, and 
s[»oke it with a great degree of facility. With the Hebrew, 
that sacred language in which Jehovah first spoke to men, 
he was as familiar as with th(» Latin. After going to New- 
}>ort,h(^ became ae(|uainted with the rabbi of the synagogue, 
with wlioiii he c(»n versed and corresponded in that tongue. 
'J'luse eireuinstanees so far subdued the prejudices of the 
.lew that lie consented once to attend the church in which 
Dr. Stil(»s preju'hed, and heard him deliver a discoure on 
the Messiahs}ii|) of Jesus of Nazareth. 

I>esi<les th(j Hebrew and the classical languages, the doctor 
made rai)id advances in several Oriental tongues. In com- 
paratively a short timci he read and gained a good knowl- 
edge of the Chaldee, the Targum, the Syriac, and Arabic 
He read portions of the Talmud, dipped into the Persic 
and Coptic, and several other Oriental languages. Of the 
Comparative ease with which these can be acquired, the 
reodi.T will perhaps plact; some value on his opinion. "I 
could learn,'' he says. *• Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and Arme- 
nian with less pains than the Latin only." With him, in- 
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spired by an antique taste and enthusiam, this may have 
been true; hardly with persons in general. 

He was hardly more curious about the tongues than the 
places and people of the East. Newport, being a seaport, 
afforded him facilities for gaining information of the Holy 
Land and countries adjacent. And every scrap of such 
information was hoarded with the care and zeal of a miser : 
for these relics were to him of great value, since no regular 
commerce was then opened with those countries, and 
travels there were much rarer than at present. Curious 
questions of geography, topography, ethnography, etc., 
were linked with the inquiries, among which were those 
relating to the chosen people, and to the remains, location, 
and condition of the lost tribes. He was strongly of 
opinion that they were still to be foimd in Persia, or per- 
haps in India, and that hence, if careful search were made^ 
their Pentateuch might be found among some of these 
nations in the ancient Hebrew. He suggested the idea to Sir 
William Jones, the President of the Asiatic Society ; before 
the letter had crossed the Atlantic, however. Sir William 
was dead, and no reply was returned till Dr. Stiles also 
passed away. At a subsequent date the suggestion was 
heeded by the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, and a copy of the 
Hebrew Pentateuch was found in a chest in one of the syna- 
gogues of the black Jews. It was a manuscript of high 
antiquity, which was brought to England and collated at 
Cambridge, but afforded no new readings of any importance. 
The identity of the manuscript with our five books afforded, 
however, a confirmation of our Bible, while it proved the 
suggestion of President Stiles true. The curiosity of Dr. 
Stiles also, not seldom assumed the form of the pompous, 
in imitation of Old World trumpery. On great occasions 
he was fond of botching up his sermons with foreign lan- 
guage, and not seldom gave an entire discourse in Latin. 
At the first commencement after his elevation to the Pre- 
sidency of Yale, he opened the exercises with a Latin and 
also a Hebrew address. At the fimeral of Dr. Wales, the 
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divinity pi\»fessor, he read his text ia Hebrew and delivered 
bis discourse in Latin, the last folly of the kind, probably, 
perpetrated in New England. The some love of antiqne 
dij«play was carried into the government of the college ; the 
flassi'S were made to feci that they were of different grades, 
and all were taught to look up to the august faculty, as in 
old C)xford and Cambridge. When the doctorate was con- 
ferred on Rev. Stanhope Smith, he thought it best to depart 
from the usual mode of publishing such honors, and as the 
jji'ntleman was present ho introduced him upon the stage 
after the custom of some of the foreign universities. The 
ctTcinony was somewhat imposing, except that the candi- 
<late did not s^^cm to have well studied his part, and the 
consecjuent embarrassment created some amusement in the 
audienct*. 

In the preceding remarks we have looked only at the 
laughable side of Dr. Stiles. All men have such a side, 
own as the sun has spots; this, however, does not argue 
that thoy l^ve no side which is not laughable. With the 
dr>ctor this side protruded a little too fully, and attracted 
our notice at first view; yet he possessed excellences, en- 
teral in some gocjd degree into the sympathies of the age, 
and look4'(I ahead, although we have to confess that he 
always looked back first, to be sure there was no enemy 
in the rear. 

Into the contest for liberty, which was arousing the Amep- 
icran people in his early manhood, he threw his whole soul 
and sympathies ; and so keen were his observations of the 
leading political forces of the time, that he was able with a 
^'reat degree of accuracy to predict the result of the stru^le 
between the British crown and the colonies. Before the 
firin<^ <jf the first gun of the Revolution, he wrote to an 
English correspodent in the following language : " If op- 
])ression proceeds, despotism may force an annual Congress; 
and a public spirit of enterprise may originate an American 
Magna Charta and Bill of Rights, supported with such 
intrepid and persevering importunity as even sovereignty 
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may not deem it wise to withstand. There will be a 
Runymede in America.^'* 

At the close of the war Dr. Price, in a letter to him, 
remarked that he had in the opening of the war predicted 
the precise attitude public affidrs had assumed ; a &ct that 
could be observed only by a profound student of the times. 
But it may be remarked of him that jn his tastes and gifts 
he was more than half statesman during his entire life. 

Another noble trait in the character of Dr. Stiles was his 
catholicity — his inlaid views of divine truth and human 
practice. His head was moderately Calvinistic, but his 
heart was catholic. , Three quarters of a century before the 
great Evangelical Alliance, and in the midst of bigoted New 
England, he proposed a scheme for the union of all sects on 
the proper basis — ^an evangelical life ; not a union in theo- 
retical views which can never be effected among men whose 
intellects are widely diverse, and hence variously color the 
light emanating &om the Bible and nature ; but a union in 
heart, in affection ; not on what we think, but in what we 
do. In the same spirit he aided men in founding the 
Brown University, which he consented should be^mostly 
under the control of the Baptists, as the most numerous 
sect in the state. '^His spirit," remarks Dr. Ghammig, 
'^was confined to no parties. He desired to heal the 
wounds of a divided Church, not by a common creed but 
by the spirit of love. A young man to whom he had beoi 
a &ther, one day communicated to him doubts concerning 
the Trinity. He expressed his sorrow, but mildly and 
A\ith undiminished affection told lum to go to the 
Scriptures." 

In all his efforts he breathed a spirit of b^ievolence to 
man in general, especially to those in need of sympathy 
^d aid. These feelings were concentrated on no single 
object as in the case of Howard and Wilberforce ; but, like 
the breath of flowers, was the spirit difiused through the 
^itire circle of his influence. The young who were friend- 
less and needed a counselor often received from him aa 
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eneoiiraiging ^erord. As an illustration, of tiiis thought 
ve mar refer to tlie case of OsKxaAL Nathaxisl 
Gjuexxx, whose seryiccs in the Bevolut^on gave him a high 
plaoo among our count rvmcn as a patriot and military 
commander. Dr. Stiles found him while a bov dressed in 
Quaker garb, which exhibited marks of his laborious occu- 
pation, and calling him to his study, gave him advice as to 
his reading. The result was cheering to the whole country. 
Such instances of friendly counsel and kindly encourage- 
ment with him were not rare. Even Dr. Channing, who in 
childhood was a member of his congregation, confesses to 
have derived from him his best impressions. " To the influ- 
ence of this distinguished man in the circle in which I was 
brought up," he says, ** I may owe in part the indignation I 
foil at the invasion of human rights. In my earlier years I 
regiirdeii no other human being with equal reverence.** 

*• Take him for all in all,*" obser\-es Chancellor Kent, 
*• this extra<^nlinary man was undoubtedly one of the purest 
and best git\ed men of his age. In addition to other emi- 
nent attainments, he was clothed with humility, with ten- 
derness of heart, with disinterested kindness, and with the 
most artless simplicity. He Vas distinguished for the 
dignity of his deportment, the politeness of his address, and 
the urbanity of his manners. Though he was uncompromising 
in his belief and vindication of the great fundamental doc- 
trines i.»f the Protestant taith, he was nevertheless of the 
most charitable and catholic temper, resulting equally from 
the benevolence of his disposition and the spirit of the 
Gospel." 
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Mb. Haynes, if not one of the greatest, was certainly one 
of tha most remarkable ministers of his generation. De- 
pressed by the circumstances of his birth to a degree that 
would have crushed most men, he yet rose, despite these 
obstacles, to a position of great respect and usefulness, and 
left a name to mankind which will be cherished, and will, in 
fact, outlive many of the reputed brighter lights of the 
Church. Not only was he of semi- African lineage, his father 
being a man of pure African blood and his mother a white 
woman, but a more humiliating circumstance was the illeg- 
itimacy of his birth. 

His mother was evidently a gifted though depraved wo- 
man, whose passions had hardened her heart to that extent 
that she repudiated her child from his birth, having reftised 
ever to speak with him and even to see him. When a lad 
he providentially met his mother in an adjoining town, at the 
house of a relative, when he fondly anticipated a delightful 
interview with one toward whom, though utterly unacquaint- 
ed, he yet cherished a filial attachment. In this expectation, 
however, he was doomed to a sad disappointment. The 
mother, forgetting her relation to her offspring, and banish- 
ing all the generous feelings of her breast, refused to see 
him, and, with some contrivance, was able to elude the in- 
terview. But he was determined to see her ; and when at 
length he observed her escaping stealthily from his presence, 
he was so vexed that he accosted her in the language of 
severe rebuke, and was ready, in the bitterness of his grief. 
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to adopt the aentimeat of Job : " Lot tlie daj periBh where- 
in 1 was bom ; let darkness and the shadow of deal^ stain it." 

The conduct of this mother, so unnatural ax)^ cruel, oer* 
tainly justified the rebuke of her son and afforded cause of 
deep sorrow to him through life. How painful to recall 
such mournful incidents in the history of one who sustains 
to us the endeared relation of mother ! What a desecration 
of that venerated and sacred name ! But this fact reminds 
us tiiat our cup in this world is never an unmixed one ; for 
from this depraved mother he derived the traits of mental 
character which, in later life, served to render him eminent 
— his shrewdness, tact, wit, good judgment, and firmness of 
purpose. . And then, too, when forsaken by those with whom 
he ought to have been most intimately connected in life, a 
kind hand of Providence led the friendless boy to a virtuous 
home, aTid to those who were to him more than father and 
mother. 

Mr. Ilaynes was bom at West Hartford, Connecticat, 
July 18, 1753. This, however, was not destined to be the 
plaoxi of liis educiition. That good Being who cares for the 
lily and the sparrow had provided for this child of misfor- 
tune a home in a Christian family residing in the country, 
wher(i he was trained t^) the love of all that is excellent and 
of good rcjport. This wtis the family of Deacon Rose, of 
Granville, M«assachusetts, one of those old Puritan households 
whore piety, industry, and education combined to develop 
and beautify tluj character. The simple language of Mr. 
Haynes, employed in later life to describe this scene, de- 
servos an insertion in this place : 

" When I was five months old," he remarks, " I wa» car- 
ried to Granville and bound out to Deacon Daniel Hose, as 
a servant, till twenty-one years old. He was a man of 
singular piety, by whom* I was taught the principles of re- 
ligion. His wife, my mistress, had a peculiar attachment 
to me ; she treated me as though 1 was her own child. I 
remember it was a saying among the neighbors that she 
lovoxl Lemuel more than her own children." 
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In the bosom of this godly family, surrounded by a com- 
munity virtuous, intelligent, and enterprising, the boy 
remained till he arrived at mature years. Here he 
received his discipline, his staid habits, his religious taste, 
and such scanty education as the district schools in the 
iiiral parts of New England then aflforded. While the 
educational advantages open to him in the shape of schools, 
were meager, he possessed others to which many who 
possess those opportunities are strangers. His mind 
kindled with an intense love of learning, which led him 
to improve to the uttermost his privileges. And when this 
deep thirst for knowledge exists, an individual will overstep 
all the barriers in his way, and actually seize the prize for 
which he struggles. This was true of young Haynes. 
Borne down by an unusual pressure, he yet rose above 
the level of ordinary minds, and performed in the world 
a really great work for Christ. 

He proceeded beyond the common school, which then 
gave instruction only in the rudiments of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Those old Puritan homes were then, more 
than now, schools of the highest value, which took hold on 
the higher portions of our nature, and tended to develop 
the whole man. Around those altars was dispensed not 
merely that secular knowledge adapted to meet the wants 
of ordinary life, but especially the spiritual instruction 
suited to our higher nature and to our prospective eternal 
wants. The people of that day, especially in suoh secluded 
portions of the land, laid no little stress on reading — ^I'ead- 
ing too of a most substantial character. The era of rail- 
roads, telegraphs, and daily newspapers had not yet 
arrived. The distance between the great centers of trade 
and the far interior was so great, that the spirit /)f trade 
did not as now invade those quifet regions. Each neigh- 
borhood was a little world in itself, having its own peculiar 
joys and sorrows. As they turned to commune with 
minds at a distance, they naturally selected the more solid, 
valuable productions of the past 
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Theirs too were rtligioua minds of tho Puritan stamp ; 
they of course n^vcrtcd with dc^cp pleasure to thdse grand 
old authors who illuminated the history of PuritaniBm bj 
their genius imd loaniing. In those pious circles Howe, 
Owen, Baxter, Doddi'idge, and Whitefield found interested 
and d«iVout readers. 

Before all those books, however, in importance, stands the 
Bible, that root and fountain of theological literature. To 
them that volume was not a mere ornament to decorate 
the ceiitrr-ta])I(* ; it was read not merely by the head of 
tile lamily, ])ut the children and siirvants even were sup- 
poses! to be. fuiniliar with its contents. It was a good cus- 
tom to st?h'Ct some; one of the family to read to the whole 
in the evening, whicrh was tho case at Dexicon Rose's. After 
T^eniuel becrame sufTic-iently advanced in age, he was fre- 
qiu*ntly 8(;leet(^l for tiiis service, and always performed it 
with great inten^st and aeeej[)tance. On one of these occa- 
sions h(; ventured lo slip into tho lKK)k from which he was 
to n*a<I, a sermon of his own composing. The good deacon 
listeii(;rl to it with great delight, supposing it to be White- 
fn'I<rs, and wIk'U upon inrpiiry he discovered the real 
author, his surprise was unbounded. This slight incident 
exerted a gn*fit iiifluenee on liis future life, for it seems to 
liav(^ been oii(>, of \\u\ elreiimstancei) that suggested to his 
frijMuJ.s tin', idea of Iiis entering the Christian ministry. 

Tho, exci'llcnt doniestie training with which he was 
favorrd produ(!(!d in hi in all the fruits that might bo antici- 
pated. While in early lift- he diseov<Ted such good sense 
and y>rudence in the management of his master's business 
that the fiversiglit of it was almost wholly committed to 
liim. If a hors(5 was to be purchased, he was the purchaser. 
II<; wasjiot, an <'y<', servant, but went unbidden to his daily 
toil and can^, and ev(*ry thing prosp(;red in his hands. 

During tluise years he- was the subject of several provi- 
di'iiiial eseaptis from dciath, which are the more noticeable as 
tli<;v exerted an inflm^nee on his future life. He once came 
near drowning. Ho |;ad gone with his mates to bathe in 
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the river while as yet he had not learned to swim. Ven- 
turing beyond his depth, he sank to the bottom, and was 
rescued only by the hand of a brave companion. Again, 
he narrowljgfescapcd death by lightning. The interposition 
of a kind Providence in his protection deeply impressed his 
heart, leading him to sincere reflections on the uncertainty 
of life and the needed preparation for death. Although 
resulting in his conversion, these events did not, as in some 
other cases, produce an immediate change ; they rather sup- 
plied some of the intermediate links in the chain of experi- 
ence. In fact, few or none were ever saved through a 
single effort or agency ; but most that are brought to enjoy 
the Divine favor, arrive at that state through many appar- 
ently disconnected efforts. At one time they heard a 
prayer, an exhortation, a reproof that fastened on the con- 
science ; or at another time were overtaken by a striking 
providential interposition, or were led to a serious train of 
reflections. Years may have intervened between these 
different steps, and men have forgotten that they had any 
connection with each other. In the mind of God, however, 
these are not disconnected, but each one constitutes a link 
in the series — is one of the rain-drops that finally wear 
away the impenitence of the heart. So it proved in the 
case of young Haynes. 

At a later date he experienced a still greater deliverance 
from the perils of infidelity, which was at the time rife in 
the country. When about nine or ten years of age he hap- 
pened, while serving as a plow-boy, to be brought into con- 
tact with a man of licentious principles, and notwithstand- 
ing all the guards that had been provided through the 
influence of a pious family, he actually began to imbibe the 
poison of infidelity. The ordinary objections to Christianity 
created in his uneducated mind an almost insurmountable 
<]ifficulty ; and had not the providence of God, that designed 
him for so great a work, interposed, he must have been lost 
to the Church and the cause of truth. An antidote, how- 
ever, to the influence of the scoffer was at hand. Death 
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came to his family and snatched away some of its members, 
"^'hich enabled the boy to see that the infidel system was 
utterly insufficient to sustain the soul in affliction. Hero 
was the practical test, the fiery ordeal tlfeugh which 
he had observed that believers in Jesus pass in holy 
triumph to a better life. To his view then the Gospel for 
all times was best; if so consoling in the darkest hour, it 
was worthy of its divine origin, and could not be a merely 
hum:w contrivance. Thus he happily escaped the snare. 

At a later period he was in jeopardy again from the 
same cause. A professional gentleman having moved 
into the pfaee, who was unfriendly tf) the cause of Christ, 
lent him some of his books ; those at first of a general char- 
acter, but aflorward one that was of a decidedly infidel 
tendency. Lemuel, however, quickly discovered its char- 
actor, and without further perusal returned it to the owner 
with a note c^mveying a delicate, but richly merited reproof 
for so disingenuous an assault on his principles. These 
proved severe, trials of his integrity, but being met in an 
humbh^, honest spirit were soon dissipated. These assaults, 
no doubt, were allowed by a kind and wise Providence, who 
disciplines his instruments for the work that lies before 
them, in view of the ])art ho was to act .in the Christian 
ministry. He was call<,*d to confront infidels, to defend the 
(iosnt'l .H^ainst their attacks, and to make manifest the 
name of ,lrsns, wliich he niif^ht not have been able to do, at 
lt?ast in so able a manner, without this early experience. 

Thus far had he been addressed in an external form. 
But there Mas needed a life within — ^a change of heart; and 
this passage from the natural to the spiritual life constitutes 
by far the most important event in the life of man. 

With Mr. Ilaynes, the time of the change cannot at this 
date be ascertain(»d, but the facts arc presented in his own 
sim])le language. "I remember," says he, "that I often 
had serious impressions or serious apprehensions of going 
to h(?ll. I spent much time in what I called secret prayer. 
1 was one evening greatly alarmed by the aurora horealisy 
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or northern lights. It was in that day esteemed a presage 
of the day of judgment. For many days and nights I was 
greatly alarmed through fear of appearing before the bar of 
Grod, knowing that I was a sinner. I cannot express the 
terrors of mind I felt. One evening, being under the apple 
tree, mourning my wretched situation, I hope I found the 
Saviour. I always visit the place when I go to Granville, 
and, when I can, pluck some of the fruit to carry home ; it is 
sweet to my taste. I have fears at times that I am deceived 
but still I hope. 

"Soon after I united with the Church in East Granville, 
and was baptised by the Rev. Jonathan Huntington, pastor 
of the Church in Worthington.*' 

The African race in this country has ever, from its asso- 
ciation with slavery, been separated by a wide chasm from 
those of European origin. Recent attempts have been 
made to render that gulf still wider. Not only has the 
planter, the stump orator, and the legislator endeavored to 
defame the colored race ; but the judicial head of this great 
Republic strives to denationalize a race of men bom on 
our soil. These judges claim that the blacks not only have 
no rights which white men are bound to respect, but that 
the same views and feelings prevailed in the Colonial and 
Revolutionary periods of our history. This evidently was 
not the view of the case taken by Mr. Haynes, or the simple 
men with whom he had the good fortune to be associated. 
He regarded himself as a citizen, enjoying all the emolu- 
ments and rights, and assuming all the responsibilities that 
attach to that state. Accordingly, when the war broke out, 
considering his own interest involved in the contest, he was 
zealous to serve his country. In 1774 he enlisted as a min- 
ute man, and was with the army at Roxbury after the battle 
of Lexington. The next year he enlisted for that perilous 
expedition to Ticonderoga, and only at the close of the 
northern campaign did he return to Granville to enjoy the 
J epose of agricultural life. 

In the midst of his varied labors and the turmoils of war 

18 
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M-;is ho assiiliious in his endeavors to acquire an education. 
Busied with uianuiil hibor hy day. he gave the nights to 
stmly, aiul lor the want of a better light rt»ad by the pine 
kimt. Thi' michiight hour orten lound him at his books, 
ojn'iiiuLT \\[\ withnut a guide, the highway o^ knowledge. 
Tiiis. lii'wever. was not alwavs to be the ease. To the soui 
that tliirsts tor intelliirenee will some method display it^ielf bv 

k lav 

wiiirh thi>s(' dosires may be gratified. Young llayues alK>ut 
tliis tinu' had an opportunity to study with tiie Kev. Daniel 
l\rraMtl, ot' Tauaaiu Comieetieut, a man of sound sense, 
pi«'ty. Kami Hi:, aud wit, tpialities in which the pupil in later 
lit!' striMiL'ly ■ risvnibli'd his preceptor. Under Mr. Fer- 
r;ind lif stuiliid must of the branches at that day pursued 
ill our araih'inirs and eolleires. In Latin and Greek his at- 
laiuiin'iiis wi-re rousiderable. so tliiit to the close of life he 
na«l tln' iSoptuagiiit and Greek Testament with critical 
niiiMun. ( )f louTM'. uiidiT such a teacher, those studies re- 
la tiui; iiu»re inmirdiatrly to the pulpit would not be for- 
p'ltt'ji ijor >liglitly ]»assi'd over. Keading, composition, 
U*'Su\ ami <»rat«»ry wnuld fuid a placi\ ^Vith these attain- 
I in Ills, t«|ual to those of the majority that entered the min- 
i-^ti-y. Ill' Vi'iitin*r«i to ask a li«vnse ti) preach, wiiieh was ao- 
if riifil iiiiii undrr ilati' «»f Novemln-r 7, 1780. The cre- 
d»iiii;ils ln-ar tlu' sigiiatiMTs i>f his instructor, the Rev. 
.It.ii.itluiu lliiiitiiiL'toii.Df Witrtliiugton. and Joseph Hunting- 
ton, J ). I )., nl" ( 'n\rlltr\. 

Till' attaimiH'iil of tlie licence, liowever. was but a first 
stt|i towarilliis nlliiiialc ol»ject; lie t'oinid himself at liljerty 
t'» |»ii'.iJ-li. but no piMipir to accejit liis ministration; a col- 
on d rliT'_'yi;ian was ilirn a rare ])honomenon. and with all 
till' prrjinli.-i's oi' his ea>li' pressing upon iiiiu. the wonder 
iiinis nut oil till' sm-eess meri-lv, i»ut on tlie brave-lieartctl- 
1 I ss t!iat ilanMl lo viiituro or hi>pe U* sutveed in his pnv- 
iiil. And to the wis<l»»m <»f man this miiiht have been 
drein.il an imposNiliHity. l>ut he recognized a Providenee, 
and that i^'ovidi'iuo turned llie snde in his fiivor. Tie not 
<'iily found a pi«»ph', hut onr tj> wlioiu lie had K>ng lHM*n 
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attached. He received a call from the Church in his own 
town, Granville, Massachusetts, which was accepted. In 
this delightful field he spent five years, during which time 
he experienced no inconvenience to his ministr}- on account 
of color, but he labored with acceptance and profit to tho 
people. The times were very unpropitious, in consequence 
of the general immorality and free-thinking that prevailed 
among the people, which did not permit him to witness any 
extensive work of grace; but his steady, upright course 
produced a very salutaiy effect on the entire congre- 
gation, and no doubt prepared the way for subsequent 
revivals. 

Another event, about this time, that exerted an influence 
on his whole life, was his acquaintance with Miss Elizabeth 
Babbit. She was a white woman, of good intellect, and ot 
a serious disposition, who had found some difficolties in the 
divine service, and had experienced great relief and 
encouragement under the ministry of Mr. Haynes. Deeply 
grateful for those labors, she was desirous to exhibit some 
substantial token of her feelings, which resulted in her pro- 
p^^sal to become his wife. This was a favor beyond what 
he had anticipated and deeply affected his heart. After due 
deliberation, prayer, and the consultation of friends, he de- 
termined to accept the proposal, and they were united in 
marriage at Hartland, September 22, 1783. 

He had now ministered to the small congregation in 
East Granville for five years without having been ordained. 
It was now. however, thought best that he should receive 
this rite. The sermon was preached by his venerable in- 
structor, the Rev. Dr. Ferrand, from 1 Chron. xvii, 16. 
'• What am I, O Lord God ! or what is my house, that thou 
hast brought me hitherto ?" 

Soon after his ordination he left Granville. The two 
subsequent years were spent at Farmington, Conn., where he 
supplied a chaise with general though not universal accept- 
ance. A large majority desired to retain him as their per 
rnancnt pastor, but they yielded to the prejudice that existec 
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i few minds against color, and suffered Mr. Haynes to 
ve them. 

Wo next find him in Vermont, where he was destined to 
in now victories for Christ. lie was led first to that state 
a n visit to friends, but the rosnlt shows a hand of Provi- 
n'ii(»t' in direetiiiir him to that field for which he possessed 
<uch strikiiii^ (jualifieations. The state was at that day re- 
^ardt'd as new, and lience bnt sparsely settled. Churches 
had not ])»'en generally introduced, which lefl the people 
who mii^rati'd to tin? region as sheep without a shepherd. 
Hence was it an inviting field for infidelity. The noxious 
weed liad taken deep root, and was throwing alofl its branches. 
This was the home of Ethan Allen, who maintained an 
()[M'n an<l avowed un])elief, and seemed to regard that as 
a region by right free from all Christian influences. The 
l>iblr was discarded; in its [)lac^. were circulated the writings 
of Thomas Paine and the English Deists. Christianity was 
made a subject of ridicule, and the mere mention of it was 
considered an impertinence, for which the transgressor 
needed to ofler an a|)ology. It was to such a community 
that tlie talents of Jlaynes wen^ peculiarly adapted. The 
eneniy lia<l chosen the shatls of wit and ridicule, and Ilaynes 
c<)nl(l enjjtloy against him the same wejipons, and the only 
(»nes pcrliaps tliat would prove effectual. Sound sense and 
strong ;H*i:uments ext'rt but a slight influence on minds ao- 
cusiomed to sneer at all the solenni verities of the Bible. 
Looking at the ludicrous si<Ic of things, they have cdased to 
observe the reason on which ('hristianitv is based, and 
hence need to have their own awkwanl positions set off to 
bring them to their senses. The condition of things in the 
(Jreeii Nfoiuitain state. re(juired such a style of handling at 
that day, and there was not perhaps another minister in 
Ntnv lOngland as well ada])t<Ml as ]\[r. Ilaynes to do this 
work. While on his visit he received a call from the Con- 
gregational (^hurch in Itutland, Vermont, which he accepted. 
There he remahied thirty years in the exemplary discharge 
of his duties in the pastoral office. At the close of this 
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period he removed to Manchester, Vermont, where he spent 
a few years in preaching to a congr^ation over which he 
was never regularly settled. 

It was during his stay here that Mr. Haynes became 
connected with a most singular trial for murder, which ex- 
hibited in strong light, the insecurity of even the most re- 
liable circumstantial evidence. The case was that of the 
Booms, tried for the murder of Russell Colvin. The fects 
are substantially as follows : Colvin, who was partially in- 
sane, had been accustomed to wander about the country, 
being occasionally absent from home for several months 
together. He at length, however, disappeared and was not 
heard from for years. The disappearance, under the circum- 
stances, did not create inmiediate alarm ; but as time passed 
on, and no tidings arrived, susjjicion began to awaken that 
foul play had been experienced. The suspicion was not for 
a season fastened on any one; there was only a general im- 
pression that some one was guilty, till a slight circumstance 
called the attention to the brothers-in-law of Colvin, Jesse 
and Stephen Boom. Some one in passing along the street 
had seen Boom and Colvin in the field, and heard loud 
talking ; the discovery of human bones near the spot served 
to intensify this impression that the missing man had been 
murdered, and that the brothers were the perpetrators of 
the deed. From this slight beginning they proceeded to 
collect other threads of evidence, which all strangely led to 
the same source. They were charged with the crime and 
arrested to await trial. In the mean time one of them had 
in substance confessed that the brother was cognizant of the 
deed, although he stoutly protested that he was himself in- 
nocent. The truth was now thought to be attained. But 
the accused brother indignantly protested against the charge, 
claiming that he was entirely innocent. These protesta- 
tions possessed all the marks of sincerity, and threw the 
community into extreme doubt. The court was led to sift the 
evidence in the most thorough manner, and obtained as a 
result the verdict of guilty. The day of execution was 
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iix«d. While in prison, awaiting exocution, they were fire- 
qucntly visited by Mr. Hayuee, as tWir spiritunl adviser 
Olid friend, and from the«e vbits he became couvineed that 
thoy woro imuH.vnt men. Thoy still jH>rsistod in their olaim, 
and hoiTiiod !Mr. Ilavnos to obtain for thoni a ix^mmutation, 
or at 1 oast, a postjH^noniont of the execution, as they felt confi- 
dent soniethinij would tninspire to exhibit their innocence. 
Eftort was made bv him hi their "behalf which resulted in 
commutation for one, while the other whose guilt was 
deomod clearly established, was left to suffer the penalty of 
the law. 

Tlio time for the execution of the sentence drew near. 
In the mean time a man in New York, who had seen Colvin 
at the lK>use of a friend in New Jersey, observed in tho 
public journals notices of the trial at Mjinchester, and wrote 
to the pn^secutor tiiat Colvin was still alive. The letters 
tlid not reach Vermont till after the trial ended. But the 
]»rotiicrs were so completely implicated in the web of cir- 
cumstances, that the guilt of one of them at least was sup- 
pi »scd to be clearly establishcii. Hence it was natural to 
think that the report was originated to exculpate the crimi- 
nals. Tlio party in New York wrote again, and assured 
tlieiii that tiie missiui; man was alive, and that in due time 
he wouM take him to Manchester. But still they doubted, 
and were so well satisfied with the evidence that had beai 
]>iMdiK*eil a;j:Jiinst them, tliat all were ready to proceed to the 
oxeeution. It was not till within thirtv-seven davs of the 
exeeution when Colvin entered the village that the incredu- 
lity of the j>eople yielded. And even then some were so 
sure of the guilt that they regarded the whole as a plot, and 
would not believe till they could see the man fiice to face. 
To the surprise of the entire village, the victim was brought 
be tore his murderer. The whole people came togetlwr, 
and in fact there was their old, eccentric neighbor, as in days 
of yore. There was no doubting the fact, their fine web of 
evidence fell to pieces at once in the presence of such faetsi. 
The old friends, brought together under these peculiar dr- 
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cumstances, embraced each other and wept for joy. " What 
mean these chains V^ said Colvin. " They were going to 
hang me for murdering you," was the reply. " You never 
hurt me," rejoined the former. So uncertain is all evidence 
short of positive. The occasion was improved by Mr. 
Haynes in a sermon on Isaiah xlix, 9. " That thou mayest 
say to the prisoners go forth, to them that are in darkness, 
show yourselves." 

The physical energies of Mr. Haynes had now began* per- 
ceptibly to decline, which led the people of his chargfe to 
look for the services of a younger and more vigorous man 
to fill the desk. At the same time the Church in Granville, 
New York, a scion from the old stock in Massachusetts, 
communicated to him their desire that he would take up 
his residence among them, and supply their pulpit as he 
might be able. He acceded to the proposal, and removed 
thither in the winter of 1822. Among these children of his 
old parishioners he spent the remainder of his life. Nor . 
was this remnant of his days spent in vain. During the 
year 1831 the congregation was visited by an extensive 
revival of religion, in which about eighty were received into 
the Church. Although enfeebled from age, the old gentle- 
man seemed at this period to renew his youth, and to put 
forth the efforts of his earlier years. But nature had reached 
her extreme point, and sank down in the race. He died 
peacefully, September, 1834. 

In the character of Mr. Haynes there were blended many 
excellences which are seldom found so happily combined, 
completing and beautifying the whole man. It was this 
wholeness of the moral nature, in fact, that lent a charm and 
power to his life. No one characteristic unduly protruded, 
gi\'ing a malformation, all were developed in order and with 
beauty. Yet it may give more distinctness to the mind of 
the reader to specify a few points that would impress all 
that knew him. 

A crowning excellence was his simple, ardent piety, which 
shone with equal brilliancy in the sacred desk and in the 
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ordinary walks of life. He was, as Dr. Cooley justly ob- 
serves, "tt ^ihild of grace," who could more appropriately 
than most itioii adopt the' language of St. Paul: *'Byt^ 
grace of God I am wliat I am." The circumstances of his 
birth, his humble orir^in, the position of his race, tended to 
humble him. By them would he naturally be excluded 
from the dominant race, yet this was not the case with Mr. 
Ilaynos. His religious life furnished him new resources, 
bringing out an humble spirit, an affability, and deeds of 
kindni'ss to the bodies and souls of men, that won all hearts 
coming witliin the reach of his influence. Herein was his 
power. Men could resist his logic, despise his race, con- 
ti'mn his person, but not the earnest eloquence of his 
heart and life. 

Of the power over the hearts of men exerted by his 
suavity, we have an example while he supplied the pulpit at 
Faririington. Much sensitiveness had been experienced by 
a few of the society on account of the color of their preacher. 
In a single instance the fe(>ling was carried so far that the 
individual refused to attend church. At length, however, 
uninnnenced by principle, he was induced from curiosity to 
attend on his ministry for once. The house was crowded 
to its utmost capacity when the gentleman entered, and sat 
with liis JK^'id covered as a mark of disrespect for the 
preacrlier. The servic^e ])cgan in the ordinary method, and 
for soHKj tiiiKj nothing occurred to move the heart or even 
to strike the att(;ntioii of this curious spectator, but as Mr. 
Hay n OS grew warm in his theme, the prejudices of the 
scofler began to yield, and ere the discourse drew to a close, 
so great a change liad come over him that he thought the 
preacher " the whitest man he ever knew,'*'* Of course he 
had in the mean time doffed his hat and thrust it under the 
seat, while he sat with rapt attention to the close of the 
sermon. By that sermon was the truth carried to the heart, 
and he became pious and united with the Church. Ever 
afler that time did he cherish a deep interest in the black 
preacher ; nor was he afler that ashamed to recognize him 
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as a friend, yea, " a brother beloved." With his ardent 
piety was united a good degree of mental acumen, a 
quickness, a ready memory, a thirst for knowledge, 
and an uncommonly sound and healthful judgment. His 
opinions on any subjects with which he was familiar, 
were of great value; for he looked at a thing with the 
keen discriminating eye of common sense, and often would 
he, by a few words, shed light on a topic that had been 
mystified by subtle and ingenious minds. He would look 
through the sophistry and pour daylight over the whole 
field. 

But this sketch ought not to close without a notice of his 
wit, a quality that gave him such a complete adaptation to 
the work of his time. Joined as it was to good sense, it 
often did great execution where any other weapon would 
have proved useless. Upon opponents that were disposed to 
sneer at the Gospel, or at the evangelical interpretation of 
it, or to make broad assertions in defense of their novel dog- 
mas, he was well able to turn the tables, and after throwing 
aside the lion's skin, to point with biting sarcasm to the 
meager skeleton of their creed. 

Entering a store where ardent spirits were sold, he 
familiarly addressed the company, " How d'ye do 1" " O ! 
not more than half drunk," was the reply. " Well, well, I 
am glad there is a reformation hegun,'^'* 

Some young sprigs accosted him in the street, inquiring 
whether he had heard the news. " No ; what news V* 
" Why, the devil is dead, and if true, your business is done." 
Lifting both his hands and laying them on their heads, in a 
tone of solemn concern, he said, " O ! poor fatherless chil- 
dren, what will become of you ?" 

Possessed himself of a catholic spirit, he was impatient 
of the undue intrusion of denominational shibboleths by 
others. A Baptist elder, a genuine hydrophyte, professed 
a deep attachment to Mr. Haynes, and only regi-etted that 
he ,did not follow Christ down the banks of Jordan. " O," 
said he, "I am an old man, and Jordan is a great way 
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off.*" "You misunderstand me," rejoined the other, "here 
is the crcok close by^ what doth hinder you to be 
baptized ?" ^' O, brother, that is not Jordan, that la Otter 

Crook.'' 

A minister was lamenting to him the loss of his manu- 
scripts at the burning of his house. " Don't you think,'* 
asked Haynes, '* they gave more light fron\ the fire than 
tliey ever gave from the pulpit ?" 

On going to pay his bill to the physician, the son of 
Esoulapius, who was, by the way, a notorious infidel, 
ri'niarko<l that he should take nothing, but hoped Mr. 
ITaynos would pray for him and make him a good man. 
llaynes quickly replied, " Wliy doctor^ I think I had much 
better pai/ the deht?^ 

A man who liad been on a tour leaching false doctrine, 
observed that the work was so well established that the 
devil himself could not destroy it. "Ah," replied Mr. 
llaynes, "probably he will not ^ry." 

A clerical bachelor, who had been advised by Mr. 
ITaynos to change his relation in life, informed him, one 
(lay, tliat his arguments had produced conviction, and 
tiiat he imderstood he had some fine daughters. " I 
have a symj)athy for you and your parishioners," was 
the quick rejoinder, "but I have taken great pains to 
educiite my daughters, and do not like to throw them 
away." 

" They say you are making a book," he observed to an 
acciuaintance. "Trying to do a little something at it." 
" Well," he added, "you have just as good a right as those 
who know how^ 

But perha[>s the very best cut was his sermon on 
Goii. iii, 4, in answer to HoseaBallou, the great Universalist 
champion. Mr. Ballon had obtained Ilaynes's church, 
very much against his wishes, in which to deliver his ob- 
noxious sentiments ; and Mr. llaynes, at the entreaty of 
some of his congregation, who were inclining to the new 
views, was induced to attend. Mr. Ballou proceeded to 
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expatiate on the antiquity of his creed, in the free and 
confident manner of the sect, and at the close, feeling 
sure that he had carried the audience with him, invited 
any one that chose to remark on his doctrine. The 
pastor arose in a modest way, and begged to deliver a 
brief sermon on the above text. The following brief plan 
of the sermon will show the truthful satire that scorched 
all the way through it : 

I. As to the Preacher — the Devil, 1. He is an old 
preacher. 2. Veri/ cunning and artful; more subtle than 
any beast, etc. 3. Laborious, unwearied, going to and fro; 
walking about to seek whom he may devour. 4. A hetero- 
geneous preacher. Can use the Bjble or throw it aside. 
5. Presumptuous, God said, " Thou shalt die," but he said, 
"Thou shalt not die." 6. Very successful; in fact, the 
Universal preacher. No preacher can count as many con- 
verts as he. 

II. His Doctrine — Thou shalt not die. Bold, without a 
single argument to support it. 

ni. The Hearer addressed — the Woman, Gren. iii, 4; 
2 Tim. iii, 6 ; Rom. xvi, 18. 

IV. The instrument employed — the Serpent, Why did he 
employ the serpent ? 1. To save his own character and yet 
carry his point. 2. An enemy to all good. 3. Employs 
instruments because his empire is large, and he can't be in 
all places. 4. Has many at his command who love to do 
his work. 

V. Inferences — 1. The Devil is not dead, 2. Universal sal- 
vation is no new-fangled scheme. 3. Ought to be rejected 
from its antiquity. 4. Hence Satan dislikes the Bible, 
Mark xvi, 15-16. 5. Because the punishment of the 
wicked is true, Satan is so much in earnest to oppose the 
doctrine. John viii, 44. 6. Preachers not to be proud as 
they only repeat Christ's sermoms, or, on the other hand, 
use the devil's old notes. 7. As the preacher is still aliv^ 
it is probable that the doctrine of universal salvation will 
still prevail. 
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It need hardly be remarked, that the preacher who had 
preceded him found it more imcamfortable to listen 
than to preach, or that his xmsaion to that plaise waa 
thorouiKhlj defeated hj these shrewd observations of the 
colored pastor. He had endeavored to laugh down 
orthodoxy, but was himself, by this single effort, laughed 
out of town. 



/ 



BILLY HIBBARD. 



The subject of this sketch was one of those eccentric 
geniuses with which the world is occasionally visited, com- 
bining a large share of goodness with rare mental power, 
tact, and gifts. While his eccentric modes of thought and 
illustration attracted the attention of his audiences, his 
sound arguments, his profound thoughts, his earnest appeals 
to the conscience, served to fasten the truths he uttered on 
the hearts of his hearers. His eccentricity was not, as in 
many cases, an end ; rather was it the means of helping him 
on to greater good. Though not inclined to place much 
value on such individual idiosyncracies, yet are we com- 
pelled to acknowledge that in his case the very peculi- 
arities with which the Creator had endowed him, rendered 
him fnore efficient in the work of the Gospel ministry. 
The sheaves he gathered were many, so that even now, on the 
old fields that he cultivated a half century or more since, the 
gleanings of the precious grain are still observed. The few 
individuals remaining, who heard him in his palmier days, 
maintain an undimmed recollection of his efforts, and even 
the generations that have succeeded on the stage, have 
received and transmitted the shrewd arguments, pithy say- 
ings, and rich anecdotej in which he abounded. To many, 
therefore, will a picture of this man prove acceptable. 

Billy Hibbard was bom at Norwich, Connecticut, Febru- 
ary 24, 1771, being a son of Nathan and Mehitable 
(Crosby) Hibbard, who maintained a respectable standing 
in the humble walks of life. According to their day and 
opportunities were they pious, godly individuals, who strove 
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to honor God in their lives, and to train their posterity fhr 
hU soTvico. Of course they were Calvinists of the old style, 
8tni)diug on the Catoohism and Cambridge platform, holding 
ill reverenoo the tenets of election, reprobation, etc., all of 
^vllieh, to their view, received an authoritative interpretation 
fr»>m cliTical lips. In this faith, so perplexing to his sim- 
ple, honost niinJ, was the boy trained ; taught to fear all 
heresy as he would the devil, and to keep himself only to 
the approved teachers, and the wholesome doctrines handed 
down from the fathers of New England. 

But Billy's mind was always curious to learn the philoso- 
j»hy of a novrl opinion, to scan and sift the received 
doirinas of the Church, and to thrust a question into any 
<Tcvico or siMui that might appear in the popular creed. 
\Vhile yet a mere lad, the rigid Calvinism of his father 
became a source of perplexity to him, and was the occasion 
of frequent petty controviTsies with the old gentleman, in 
which the boy's good sense would set otf, in a forcible man- 
ner, and to the no little, uneasiness of his venerable opponent, 
the in(H.»nsistencies of the (Tcnevan faith. His earlv life 
j»asscd at a peri«>d and in a region where iho people, as well 
as the clerfftfy entertained a liking for doctrinal discussion, 
especially up«»n the abstruse and metaphysical peculiarities of 
( alvinisMi. Tiie sermon on the Sabbath was little more 
than a dry bu<lget of theological ]>oints and angles, an 
illustration of the decrees, a presentation of the Divine sove- 
reignty, or the beauties ofctVectual calling, grace, regeneration 
and providence. Tt ► a people so deeply attached to the clergy, 
tliesv deliverances <»f the pulpit allorded sufficient scope for 
cMiiviTsation during the week. Thi' clerical lesstm was often 
rehashed on the six davs, from the ''deacon" do>*ii to the 
huMihlest member of the llock. Their armmients to sustain 
tlh'ir doctrine, being otl-repeated, became more familiar 
than the twici^-told tale, even to the children, who often 
gloried in theological h»re. Hence can we see how Billy, 
alth:»uirh never a convert to that system, yet became per- 
j)lexcil |)y the ceaseless reiteration of the Calvinianextrava- 
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ganza. The " horribile decretum^'* like a ghost, haunted him 
by day and filled his dreams by night, throwing him into 
great doubt and consternation, and filling his mind with 
gloomy reasonings 

" Of Providence, /<9re/trtO«>?a^«, will^ and fate ; 
Fixed fate^ free will^ foreknowledge absolute; 
And found no end in wandering mazes lost." 

No wonder that this obnoxious theme thrust itself into his 
most sacred exercises, and occasioned infinite disturbance to 
his meditations and prayers, the question just then bolting 
into his mind, if you are elected to be saved you will be 
saved, and if you are reprobated to be damned, you will be 
damtied, and why pray so muck? Thus was his young 
head sadly turned by these perplexities, and his feet 
enwrapped in this web of Satan. 

At twelve years of age he experienced the renewing 
grace of God on his heart. While in prayer he " felt a 
sudden sense of the impropriety of his offer to be damned 
for the good of others, though he felt no condemnation for 
it ;" the love of Christ in the mean time filling his heart so 
overpowering] y, that amid a flood of tears he found himself 
exclaiming, " Glory, glory, glory !" This vision of the divine 
glory, through faith, was a rapturous sight ; but on opening 
his eyes the whole creation, as in a grand chorus, was cele- 
brating the praise of the Creator. "The sun and firma- 
ment, the trees, birds and beasts, all appeared stamped 
with the glory of God." He leaped from his knees at the 
sight, clapping his hands and continuing his exclamations 
of glory, of which, to his new heart, as viewed through 
an ardent imagination, the heavens and earth seemed to 
be full. The language to which involuntarily he gave 
utterance at the moment was : 

" Command his praise abroad, 

And hymns of glory sing ; 
Jehovah is the sovereign Lord, 

The universal King." • . 
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His account of thia change remindi us of liiftt given by 
the dder £d\^'ards, of a sitnilar soeno in his experience. Th» 
renovation of his spiritual nature was so thorough as to 
leave a deep impress <m the mind, and to give the impres- 
sion that God had. by a sudden stroke of lightning while he 
was upi^n his knees, wrought a change in the whole form 
and phase of nature. " While I was walking home," he 
observes, " I would often stop to contemplate the glory of 
God. Now, thought I, will I take the meanest place in the 
service of God here, for I have been the greatest sinner that 
ever lived. In this frame of mind I went on to the house, 
exp<Hitinf; to see the same change in my brothers and sis- 
ters that I had witnessed in the creation around me. But 
when I entered the liouse and saw them I was disappointed; 
they did not appear as I expected they would. The disap- 
pointment caused a sudden grief, and I retired immediately 
to a secret place to give vent to my tears. Although it 
was my custom after this to pray in secret as often as con- 
venient, and to keep up a praying frame, yet I resolved to 
keep the knowledge of what 1 had heard and seen to myself 
until I should be a man. 

" With pIcnRinff jfricf and moumfil joy 
My Bpirit now was filled." 

In a delightful frame of mind ho continued for a season 
to glide* ah )ng, and with the helps that are at this day found 
in our Churches, he would no doubt have held fast; but in 
the region where he resided personal piety was at a low 
ebb. The orthodox clergy were often unconverted men, 
who busied themselves more with the curious and useless 
questions of Calvinism, than the living and practical word; 
inaintaining that no man could know his sins forgiven, and 
vet drawing out the characters of the elect and reprobate in 
bold and fearful colors. While he was striving to attain 
heaven, the whole tide of the Church and world went the 
other way. Tlie old difficulty about decrees was now 
revived, and the battle had to be fought afresh. The trials 
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he experienced from this source are at once characteristic 
of the man and amusing to the reader. His judgment 
decided against their truth and propriety ; but then he saw 
arrayed against him the authority of learning and age — the 
clergy, who were supposed to know about such matters ; the 
deacons, who held a place next the pulpit; and, in fact, the 
whole people. What was he, to reply against God ? So he 
struggled to believe the doctrines of the pulpit, to hold 
up before his mind the best arguments in their favor, and to 
suppress the rising doubt. But once settling down upon 
this creed, another painful question arose. He had observed 
that all those who held to the decrees regarded themselves 
as among the elect few. He could not start on any such 
assumption, but entertained strong fears lest he was num- 
bered with the reprobates. But how could he know this? 
Calvinism gave no method of detecting the spurious coin. 
Billy meditated and read the Bible to solve this problem ; 
he thought of the divine manifestations to men in other 
ages ; of the voice speaking from heaven ; of the great light 
that shone ^bout Saul ; of the case of Gideon and his jfieeoe, 
as well as the prophet that called fire from heaven ; but 
then he thought also, if he should ask Grod to give a token 
that he was elected, and should fail, that failure would 
stamp him as a reprobate, which would prove a quite 
unwelcome revelation. After enduring this mental tjprture 
for a season, however, he hit upon an expedient that he 
thought would at once give the desired information and 
elude the peril of finding himself cm the list of reprobates. 
" It was by making a mark and standing at so great a dis- 
tance from it that he could not fairly leap over it without 
some assistance and yet so near that he might get his feet 
over in a manner that it would not prove that he was a 
reprobate. This was very solemnly tried. After invoking 
the divine aid, he sprang for the line, his feet attainijig it. 
But this could not be regarded as a fair test. The ordeal 
was repeated several times without attaining any satisfeo- 
tory evidence that he was elected ; but he at last had tlie 

19 
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aatdsiaction of feeling that he vas not yet designated as a- 
repnibatti, which gavo him heart to hold fast his habit of 
prayer. While engaged in this exercise one day, it was 
deoj>ly impressod on his niin J, " Live faithful and you shall 
be elect, ^^ This assurance allbrJed him momentary comfort, 
but could nnt prove permanent while his inbred deformity 
was breaking out into open acts. He mourned over his 
sins, and iinding prayer insufficient hitherto to stay the tide, 
he betook himself to corporeal flagellations. While in the 
field he once so severely castigated the flesh as to rupture a 
blood vessel which was with difficulty staunched. Nor were 
these con n lets waged alone against the flesh ; back of this 
his ardent imagination beheld the devil plying all his 
infernal arts to ruin the soul. As he slept, the arch fiend 
distur])ed his dreams, and on one occasion did he endure-a 
noetiinial conflict from which he escaped scarred and bleed- 
ing. Satan presenting himself, " stem as vengeance," to 
the sleeper, held up a rope and very significantly reminded 
him of his faU*. lliis stirred his strength, and though his 
arm just then seemed to be burdened with an unusual 
degree of gravity, he let drive at the old fellow's breast, 
which rung like true metal, and caused the stripling to 
feel as though he hail broken every bone in his hand. His 
grim antfigonist, though in deep amazement at such a sally, 
stood lirni to his position, and suffered him to escape with 
many expressions of readiness to repeat the blow, (dthough 
at heart thoroughly convuiced, with Falstaff, that '^prudenoe 
is the better i>ait of valor." The morning at length arrived, 
revealing to him the wounded hand, and as his eyes were cast 
up to the impending roof, the skin from his knuckles was 
observed adhering to the raflers. That the ensuing six 
wo^ks bor<», painful evidence of the danger of such diabolical 
encounters, may well be conjectured. 

But this savage engagement with the powers of darkness 
did not beat the difficulties about election out of his brain. 
It still remahied an anxious inquiry, whether he was one of 
the happy few ordained to attain the kingdom of (Sod. 
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His prayers, ordeals, inquiries, afforded no new light ; and as 
all was fixed by an iri'evocable decree from the foundation 
of the world, he came to the conclusion that a knowledge of 
the matter would make no difference one way or the other ; 
nor would anything he coidd do change his fate. Hence, 
as he had become weary of such a life, and as death would 
make a clear revelation on the subject of his election or 
reprobation, he concluded to hang himself The execution 
of the rash resolve was prevented by the arrival of his 
brother at the barn, where he had gone to perpetrate the 
deed ; a deliverance which he ever after regarded as provi- 
dential. Once escaped from the edge of the fearful preci- 
pice, he trembled at his own temerity, and in view of the 
hell he had escaped ; tears flowed freely, while he could 
enly stand before a compassionate Goa to wonder, admire, 
and adore. The old difficulty, however, about his election 
threw him into renewed anguish of mind. He could not 
embrace the popular creed, yet it appeared like presumption 
in a youth to •brave the whole Church of the land. The 
impression on the subject was so deep that he sank under 
it for want of strength, uttering these words : *' O Lord, 
does everybody believe so ?" That moment he received, as 
by an audible voice, the following answer : " No ! there is a 
people in England that teach clearly from the Scriptures 
that any poor sinner that has not committed the impardon- 
able sin may be saved, if he will repent and turn to the 
Lord in the time of his probation ,and day of grace, which 
God gives to every jnan. But if he will not obey the 
calls of God, but resist and grieve him by the sins he 
willingly commits, then he ought to be damned." This 
revelation afforded him relief, and led him to seek the 
means by which he could find that people, and the test by 
which he could know them when found. In the same une- 
quivocal manner he was assured that he should meet them 
and be able to distinguish them by certain marks of 
doctrine and practice; that through them he would be called 
to preach, opening his message in such houses as were then 
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designated to htm, and thence he saw the fieldfl in which, in 
later life, he was to travel and proclaim the Gospel of Christ; 
that from the time he was twenty five till thirty six he should 
moot with good success, and at the latter date should meet 
with a severe trial, the nature of which was not made 
known. Hero the revelation ended, and the lad went on his 
way rojoicing, for a season maintaining his religious ardor; 
but long ere he reached the time of his vision the fires died 
down to the embers. 

In the lueun time the family had removed from Connec- 
ticut to Berkshire, in Massachusetts, and settled on a &rm 
in tliat tln'U new country. They had been called to pass 
through dark (hiys that tried the souls of men: the days of 
the Am(>rieari lievolution, and at a later date, in Massachu- 
setts, t]i(^ scenes of the Shay's rebellion, which grew out of 
the d(0)ts contraete<l by the former war. The din of war, 
especially in the latter outbreak, filled the brain of the youth 
with visions of battle and military life. Like all such 
youthful visions, however, they soon vanished, leaving as 
their fruit a deep desire to read the histories of like trans- 
actions in (►ther ages. Having once opened these volumes 
a desire was cre^ated to learn other things relating to other 
tf)[)ics ; and to i)romote this end the meager advantages of 
schooling in that ne.w s(^ttlement were improved to the ut- 
most, r/ittle indeed can be said in commendation of those 
educational estal)lislnnents called schools. The school- 
house of olden days was a rude den, constructed with the 
strength of a fortification, as though jx) resist the onsets of 
wild beasts or still more savage men, of which many a 
grandsire retains a most impressive recollection. That 
ample fire-plac<), designed to admit a six foot log, 0|^ening 
with capacious flue to the upper air; those elongated benches, 
made of slabs but slightly modified by the offices of the 
plane and saw ; nearer the center of the room those others, 
equally rude, on which the urchins in the alphabet sat like 
criminals, without backs, and often too elevated to allow 
their feet to reach the floor ; the old pine writing-desk, oom- 
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passing the room on three sides, well hacked by jack knives, 
and blackened by the inelegant imagery of juvenile idola- 
try ; the superannuated pedagogue, with somnolent faculties 
and severe visage, bearing the rod or the ferule, of sad and 
solemn memory, as the insignia of his office, are matters 
that do not readily escape the memories of those who had 
the doubtful honor of passing through this alma mater of 
the masses. In addition to these ordinary disadvantages 
our subject fell into the hands of a crusty, misanthropic, 
savage old bachelor, whose sympathies, as well for the 
sportiveness, glee, and exhiliration of childhood as for the 
attractions of the fairer sex, had become quite extinct, and 
who seemed to take a genuine pleasure in detecting his 
pupil in some violation of the rules of the school, and to 
receive a no less genuine satisfaction in administering the 
requisite stripes on the offender. The recitation of these 
mournful episodes in his literary history might prove not 
a little amusing, but we pass on, stopping only to assure 
the reader of a fact which he will ere this have surmised, 
namely, that under the guidance of such a malignant star 
his progress in knowledge was not rapid. Reading, in a 
very incorrect manner, Writing, cyphering, tc^ether with a 
few other scraps of information, affords the full inventory of 
his learning at that date; little enough, certainly; better, 
however, than none, as it served as a basis for his future ac- 
quirements in brighter days. 

Contemplate him now as one arrived at man's estate, tall, 
robust, of full features and a jubilant spirit, which gave him 
a readiness for all sorts of harmless frolic and fun, as well 
as an ambition to stand well with the grave church-goers of 
the place. While he played his part in the choir at the 
meeting-house, he had come to delight in the dance, the 
more as the fathers ecclesiastic, reverend and laic, esteemed 
that a harmless recreation. They seem to have viewed the 
ball-chamber very much as some of our divines of the 
present day do the theater, the place of rest for the multi- 
tude or for the young, the occasion thoroughly to shake 
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thrmaelvcs of evil, and '^ how their M'ild oats." That oiir 
subjoH eagerly etnbraciul this sanctifi(Hl license to serve the 
devil \ri]l not Ik' reganitnl strauge, when wo reflect on the 
matrrlals of \vhi<'h nature is nia«lo up. ITe would not be 
HJnjrular; and as U^ the sin of the practice, there could he 
none with so nianv venerable names in its favor. So on he 
went in the dance, not only without the reproof, but with 
the positive approbation of Gixl-fearing men. At length, 
however, when a luckless ^fetlMKlist preacher strayed along 
that way, and piine<l the ear of the young man, these grave 
fjithtTs luM-anit* alaruH'd f(»r his siuiity. They were earnest, 
with' awake to warn iiini of the peril to his s(»ul if he should 
p»*rsist >n such a cnurse. Coveting their approbation, he 
would not willingly do anything to merit their displeasure; 
but what eould o<rasion men who never attempted tore- 
strain him from th(> foliies of life, to become so deeply 
alarmed at his listening to the ftermons*f an apparently 
harndess and sinei-re people, he could not divine. These 
dissnasives, hi>weVeP, faib'd to restrain him from his attend- 
anci- on Methodist preaehing. Every repetition of his at- 
tend aiiee Nerved to deepen the impression on his mind that 
the new sect wiTe right in their doctrinal views and general 
praj'tii-e. lb" be;ran to feel that they were the people eon- 
em ling wlinni. at twelve years of age, he had a revelation. 
Th«»sr w«re the d^H'trliies, those the usages, that the spirit 
which Were to ehara<t«Tiz<' them. lie delayed not, but 
gave (idd Ills hi-art aiu'W and united himself to this people. 
In till* mean time, having become convinced of the pro- 
priety of the. SiTipUiral preei'pt that " it is not good for man 
to be alone,'' our subjeot joined himself unto a wife, who 
was by this rash aet phieed in a vexatious dilemma. She 
had not given her hand to a Methodist, and having been 
trained in tht< opposite liiith, was extremely unwilling to be 
in any measure instrumental in introducing into the town 
that pest ih'iit seet *' everywhere spoken against." Ilenco 
wen' her voiei' an<l entreaties united with those of the 
deacons to dissuade him from a course so dangerous, sure 
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to ruin their reputation in the community, and to blast their 
prospects for the future, if not for eternity. These were cer- 
tainly grave considerations, and coming from such a source 
could not fail very deeply to impress his mind. But then, 
the voice of conscience and of God seemed to call him in 
that direction, which were worthy of higher consideration 
than any merely human authority or interest. While these 
obstacles were extremely trying to the young convert, he 
at the same time recollected that he who would be a dis- 
ciple of Christ must take his cross ; and that except he " hate 
father and mother, brother, sister, and wife, yea, his own 
life" also, he could not sustain that relation. Assuring his 
wife, therefore, that he would do all in his power to help 
her to enjoy the privileges of her own meeting, he at the 
same time informed her that the new sect was his people, 
and that he should give them his name. This resolution 
was immediateljl^ executed. The step afforded him great 
peace of mind. For months he lived in great quietness, 
magnifying the grace of God which had saved him and 
caused him to sit in heavenly places in Christ. His wife, 
Avho had not yet attended any of the services among the 
Methodists, now proposed to accompany him to a prayer- 
meeting. She went rather as a spectator than a worshiper ; 
but once there, in the midst of those few simple, devout 
souls, who lived apart from the world, her prejudices began 
to yield to the genial influences about her. The tear was 
seen to start in her eye, and as they left the house she men^ 
tioned to her husband the ardent love and exalted fellow- 
ship that pervaded the meeting. The like she had never 
witnessed before. She could not longer wonder that her 
companion had been attracted to this branch of Grod's fold. 
Unsolicited she requested to give in her name with that of 
her companion, and henceforth they walked together to the 
close of life. ^ 

As the Methodists had established no regular preaching in 
the place as yet, there being only a small class organized, 
Billy was often requested to conduct their meetings, some- 
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wbafc after the manner of an exhorter. His compliance wHli 
tliese requests to hold miujtiugH met the approbation of the 
people, and ho soon found himself surroimded with ample 
oongr€»gations that awaited the word from his lips. Hitherto 
he had taken no text, but he was feoon requested by a gentle- 
ni^n, at whose house he was to expound on the Sabbath, to 
do so. The congregation Avas large for the place, and many 
. of Iheni joined in the request that their young townsman 
should preach to them instead of delivering a mere exhorta^ 
lion. This request took him quite by surprise, but he 
informed them tliat he would take the matter into consid- 
eration, and if the Lord should fuid him a text, he would 
use it to the best of his ability. The text in due time was 
announced, and the sermon created among the people still 
gre^iter amiizement. A young pr<^phet was really risen 
up among them. Additional calls came in from every side 
to have meetings held by him, with many of which he 
complied. Although he had entertained no idea of preach- 
ing in the ];eg inning, he had been led on, step by step, till he 
now found himself doing the work of a local preacher, and 
tli(; propriety of taking a license was urged upon him, not 
only by his own sense of duty, but also by the brethren who 
ha<l hc^ird him speak. The license tended still further to 
eiiljirge the field <jf his lal)()rs, until he found so much work 
on his hands that his farm suffered from his absence. 
IJeiiig still in debt for his land, it seemed needful to con- 
fine his eiTorts to his temporal concerns for a season at 
least ; but the ])eople were not only unwilling to relinquish 
his services for the present, they further deemed it his duty 
to enter the traveling connection and become a regular 
itinerant minister. Similar thoughts had been revolving 
in his own mind, although as yet he had been striving not 
only to keep them private, but to suppress them as unwelr 
conic intruders. While the people and his own sense of 
duty bid him go forth into the harvest, a strong worldly 
interest pleaded the other way. His. arrangements had all 
been made for a quiet Vifo. on the farm, and then that farm 
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was still unpaid for, and the claims of a rising family 
devolved on him. On one side was presented to his eye 
the picture of a sunny home amid the hills of Berkshire, in 
which sho^ild cluster all those blessings that render life 
desirable and pleasant ; on the other, in dim perspective, he 
saw the toils, perils, and poverty of a Methodist preacher'-s 
life. It was then no sinecure. The preacher lived not in a 
palace, nor did he revel amid abundance of the goods of this 
life. The churches were yet to be raised up, and as he 
went forth on his long journeys to carry the bread of life to 
the perishing multitudes, he was often hungry aiid cold, and 
though making many rich, remaining himself poor. This 
glootny prospect was sufficiently forbidding, and a man of 
less nerve or feebler convictions would have relinquished 
all idea of entering on such a work. But like most who 
entered the primitive Methodist ministry, he was moved 
by a lofty impulse to take on him that office, "which 
raised him above those material considerations that sway the 
mass of ordinary minds, even professedly Christian minds. 
He sought not wealth, but souls, for whose salvation he 
endured untold toils and sacrifices. Nothing short of this 
exalted conviction could have induced Hibbard to embark 
on this stormy sea. The question having been oft;en revolved 
in his own mind, he felt ready to obey the divine monition. 
Only one consideration now stood in the way. There was 
his companion, whose feelings in such a case could not be 
disregarded, and whose sufferings in the itinerancy would be 
equal to his own. He must consult her wishes in the case, 
and her decision must be law. 

The whole matter was laid before her, and so far from 
dissuading him from the work, she, in full view of the priva- 
tions that must be her lot as the wife of an itinerant, 
exhorted him, with more than Spartan fortitude, to go for- 
ward, assuring him that if the Lord had a work for him to 
do provision would be made for the family. Noble 
woman ! one of the early band to whom Methodism owes 
so much ! The missionary spirit in its highest form 
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bunied in their breasts. Havixig plaoed h^ hmd to Ae 
work, she m^ver looked back, but throc^h their jears of toil 
and trial in the itinerancj, with an unfiinchiiag heart aod a 
cheerful spirit did she meet every scene of adversity. Sor- 
row, and want, and infirmity were not strangers at their 
door, but amid them all has she exclaimed, ^^ Though I sufTer 
hardships and trials here, my soul rejoices in the anticipa- 
tion that all the souls converted through my husband^s 
instrumentality will be as stars in the crown of his rejoicing 
in glory ; and that if I am faithful I shall share with him 
and have s<>me stars in my crown ;" language that becomes 
a Judson, and that justifies the eulogy of her companion: 
^* All ! thought I. you are a dear soul ; what husband would 
not like to live at home and enjoy the society of such a wife." 

Having been n^coived into the traveling connection in 
1798, he was appointed to the Dutchess Circuit. "The 
next year he labored on Cambridge Circuit. In 1800 he 
was ordained deacon and traveled the Granville, and the 
following year the Long Island Circuit. In 1802 he was 
admitted to the order of an elder ; and from that time to 
iS'il eontinucMl etll^ctive, and traveled successively the 
Duteh«'ss, Croton, New Rochelle, Reading, Cortland, Rhine- 
l.KM'k, Pittsfii'ld, (iraaville, Chatham, and New York Circuits. 
From 1S'21 to lH'2l], inelusive, he was superannuated. In 
lS'i4 ho was again ri-turnod etfwtive and continued in that 
rflat'uui four years, laboring on the Petersburgh, Salisbury, 
and Tyriiigham Circuits. In 1828 he again took a super- 
annuated relation, which was continued till everv relation to 
the Church and world was severed by death."* Ilis death 
tKX.-urred August 17, 1844. 

Having dwelt somewhat minutely on the preanling 
l^ortions of his life, the brevity required in this sketch will 
not allow us to dwell with great particularity on the labors 
of !Mr. Ilibbard in the active ministry. That ministry, 
spread over a half century of years, was checkered by the 
usual incidents, *'by flood and field," that in thi^t day 

* Minutoi*. 
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rendered the travels of the itinerant so perilous and 
romantic. Many of these stirring incidents were recorded 
by Mr. Hibbard, before his death, and have been preserved 
in his autobiography, together with maijy of his ingenious 
arguments, original thoughts, and quaint anecdotes which he 
used charmingly to relate both in his sermons and to circles 
of friends about the fireside. From the mass of material 
we can only select such as will illustrate the leading traits 
of his character. 

As already intimated, his educational advantages in early 
life were quite meager. In the common school, where the 
merest rudiments were taught, he had not attained even the 
scanty education possible under these circumstances. Not 
having been educated for any of the learned professions, his * 
mind had not pressed into his service all those occasions that 
present themselves along our path of acquiring information. 
During all those years in which many of our clerical candi- 
dates are preparing to enter the sacred office, Mr. Hibbard 
was toiling on a farm and aspiring to nothing higher than 
the character of a good farmer. But Grod, who chooses as 
the messengers of his word, not only the accomplished 
scholar, fresh from tlfe schools of science and theology, but 
also the shepherd-boy, the tax-gatherer, the fisherman from 
his nets, ahd the agriculturist from the plow, designed him 
for a higher work. He was to break the fallow ground in 
tne Church, to scatter the precious seed of truth, and to 
cultivate and gamer the rich harvest of the Lord. Trained 
up in the midst of a people who regarded a liberal education 
as a more important prerequisite to taking the ministerial 
office than even piety itself, his want of such an education 
naturally made a strong impression on his mind. At times 
he felt as though he could not undertake such a work, so 
inadequately prepared ; at others the divine call to the 
work was so distinct and forcible as to encourage him, in 
spite of all his defect in training, to go forward ; and then, 
too, the thought occurred to him that it might not be too 
late to acquire an education, though evidently it was out of 
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the question to think of cntcnng collcgo. The coll^iate 
oouffie might in most cokcs bo desirable, and in nuany the 
only mosnB of obtaining a thorough training; jet^ by a 
caroful course of f^elf-t mining, some of the brightest lights 
of liistory had fitted themselves for their work. What 
others liad done lie might do. It would do no harm to try 
and attain the ])est results possible. 

Afler revolving the subjecl; in this form, he determined to 
enter on the work of mental improvement in earnest f and 
though his hil^ors in the ministry were abundant, he contin- 
ued to snatch a few hours each day, which could be appro- 
priatiMl to reading and reflection. With him, as with the 
most of our j)riniitive preachers, the leading treatises to 
wliicli they were «i11(k1 to give their attention were the 
1311 )1(^, the Ilynm Book, and the Discipline. While this 
resti'iction to so narrow a field of religious literature, oocar 
sioned l)y their want of mtjans to purchase the books, and 
of time to n^ifl tliein when purchased, operated, in some 
respects unfiivoral)ly on the mental developAient of our 
early ministry, theTe were others in which the results were 
highly iiivorahle, not only to the ministry but to the people 
also. They becanu^ cxtrtjmcly familiar with the lapguage 
of tlhi sjurred text, as prescmtod in our homely but energetic 
version ; an attainment (}uite too rare among our theological 
students and even scholars, who spend years in the mere 
preparatory work of reading the Bible, while the substance 
is all the while escapinj^ them. The acquisition of the 
sa<rred langiia^^es, th(^ mastery of th(j laws of hermeneutics, 
the eN?m(Mits of systijinatic theology, are only the husk of 
the ^rain, the stnginj^ erected abont the temple of truth; 
]>ut too many of our preachers so cram their minds with 
these mere husks, that they n(}ver taste the real sweetness 
of the- inclos(5d germs of inspired truth, or spend all their 
lives in building up the exUirnal platfonn by which to 
enter the temple, and then die with nothing more than a 
j^linij>se throu<,'h the window into the temple itself. With 
early and ample. opj)ortuniti(»4^, thosi^ studies are no doubt 
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proper; but for many who are able to spend but fe\« 
years in study preparatory to entering the regular work, 
and whose time after that event will be too fully occupied 
with immediate duties to allow the prosecution of extensive 
researches in foreign branches, there are other studies that 
will, at the same time, secure mental discipline and store the 
mind with useful knowledge. To such individuals, many 
of these critical studies are labor lost ; for while they will 
never be able to become safe critics in Hebrew or Greek, 
the time spent in obtaining this smattering will be so much 
subtracted from their knowledge of the contents of the ■ 
Bible. And this loss will be great, since the familiar 
acquaintance with the language of the sacred volume, and 
the ability to quote it readily in the pulpit, in confirmation 
or illustration of our discourses, is a popular and valuable 
acquirement. 

This restriction in the studies of the ministry exerted, too, 
a favorable influence on the work in which they were 
engaged. Had they gone forth with the shibboleth of the 
schools, or with angles of a creed ground sharp in the pro- 
fessor's chair, an agglomeration of theoretical notions, glued 
together by the intellect rather than fused in the heart, a 
Gospel proceeding from man rather than God, the confusion 
would have been great. But as it was ordered in Divine 
Providence, how different the result ! Those leaders in 
that great revival, although many of them unpolished and 
ordinary men, drew their teachings directly firom the wells 
of inspiration. They presented the truth without any 
foreign mixture, commonly in the very language of the 
Scripture. On their lips the theology that had been mys- 
ified, concealed, or distorted, was popularized, and the old 
bsurdities that had been mixed in with it were exposed in 
le clear light of common sense. Taking the very words 
' J/^sus as a model, the Gospel was brought down to the 
vss, who were thus able to appreciate its beauty and 
th, and many of whom, by this means, were led to give 
ir hearts to God. In the battle which Methodisni 
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^ught at tibat daj, iho weapon employed w» die open 
Bible^ in opposition to intricate and abetnitie quettions 
in human learning; the Bible instead of philw^hj, fttaelj 
so called. In thus confming the researches of the preacheiv, 
then, may wo not recognise the providence of God ! He 
raised up some learned men as the exigencies of the work 
required ; but the mass of teachers he confined to his infiil- 
li})lc text-book, whose doctrines and statements of truth 
were U) be infused into the popular thinking. 

To these studies in his opening ministry did Mr. Hib- 
])ard give his attention. He made the Bible, in some good 
degree, his own ; not merely the letter but the spirit, the 
connected sense of the entire revelation. Few men have 
attained a clearer understanding of the sacred orades, or 
been able to present a more rational statement of their doc- 
trine, than he. Imbued as he was with its sentiments, 
he possessed a happy faculty of making one passage of 
Scripture illustrate another; comparing Scripture with 
Scripture so as to bring out the combined and full meaning 
of the Spirit Such an attainment was the result of long 
continued, careful study. 

No one can become ripe in this sort of scholarship in a 
day. Th(i Bil)lc was the daily companion of our subjeot ; 
he comrrumed with that truth by the way, and then, after a 
day of hard toil c)r continuous travel, he would sit down at 
fjvening and read fifty chapters of it consecutively. Read- 
ing with marked attention and interest, his memory, which 
was unusually retentive, stored away much that was read 
for futur euse. The evening's reading afforded subjects for 
meditation in the extensive journeys of the succeeding days. 
Thus was he, in some sense, studying all the while, and &st 
qualifying himself for the posts to be given in diazge to 
him by the Church. 

But we must not suppose, as he advanced in years and' in 
experience, that his studies terminated with tins litenuy 
trio, however important they be. These books laid a good 
foundation, and stimulated the mind to other acquisiticHiB 
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that came in aid of his sacred calling. He was all his life 
an extensive reader in theology, general literature, and 
politics. In the study of medicine also he made considera- 
ble proficiency, more, in fact, than one half the regular 
faculty. To those exciting questions, also, that occasionally 
create a commotion on the surface Of society, he felt bound, 
as a public teacher, to give a careful attention. On their 
first appearance, instead of passing them by as most of the 
clei^y do, as puerile or unworthy of notice, he scanned the 
principle on which they were based, accurately noting their 
character and influence on men, and then, when fiilly booked 
up, met them squarely by reason, and demolished them by 
a solid matter-of fact logic. When the Millerite mania 
raged, he was far advanced in life, and had ceased to 
preach, but he informed the writer that he had read fifty 
volumes on that controversy, and of course had become 
much more familiar with the whole subject than the mass 
of those who regarded themselves as adepts in the matter. 
When Joe Smith appeared, with his Book of Mormon, he 
gave the whole subject a thorough investigation. The Mor- 
mon Bible was so carefully studied by him that he could 
repeat whole chapters verbatim. Soon after this a Mormon 
elder entered the neighborhood and began, with some suooess, 
to propagate his crude and baneM faith. Encouraged by 
this success, he grew bold, and threw down a challenge 
for a public controversy, which "Father Hibbard," al- 
though feeble from age, very readily took up. Both parties 
met, and the discussion proceeded for several days in 
succession, resulting in the complete discomfiture of the 
disciple of the new faith. Of course the whole sect was 
soon rooted out of the neighborhood, and the disease being 
radically cured, Mormonism has never troubled the town 
since. 

In estimating the training of our early ministers in New 
England, we are not to foi^et another element of education 
that exerted a vast influence on the minds of the preachers. 
Their teaching was brought into continual conflict with tin 
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prevailing creed. As a consequence, the way must be 
fought step by Bt<>p. No man presumed to announce the 
tenets of Methodism without he possessed the pluck to 
measure a lanco with the abettors of Calvinism. They had 
carved the whole state out into parishes, each of which had 
its settled pastor, supported by a tax on the entire people 
of the parish. Into these enclosures they believed no 
man ought to come to teach without their invitation, not 
even to save the people from perdition. When the Meth- 
odist preachers stumbled over those ' lines, as they very 
(iften did without even deigning to see them, the "deacons," 
and their '•'' posse commitatus^'* like faithful ushers, jo^ed 
th<*ir niemori(»s in a very significant manner. Not at all 
l>as}iful in their work of exterminating heretics, they followed 
tilt; preachers to the school-houses and private residences 
where they preached, and after the sermon was over, they 
were sure to detain the people to reason " on doctrines." 
No preacher must flinch, except he wished to g^ve up the 
field, when th(i catechetical exercise was brought on by the 
drjiCdns. Tie must mec^t them with an open fiice and ready 
tongue. As th<fy were well )wx>kcd up in the "decrees," etc., 
lir must br equally versed in th6 creed^of Arminius. This 
was a regular school, in which many of the preachers by 
constant cxenisc, sharpened their intellects on these theo- 
logical grindstones. ITie leaders of the New England 
('hurches were shrewd enough, after a time, to perceive that 
their course increased instead of diminished the forces of 
Methodism, and hena.^ were led to desist from this species of 
efforts. But Mr. Ilibhard, in his early days, enjoyed these 
advantages, which were faithfully improved. It was in this 
school that he was so admirably trained for a controversialist, 
lie no doubt possessed a natural taste and talent for con- 
troversy, but practise alone could giA'e that complete 
mastery of the. weapons which he displayed in mature life. 
Indiicd in the juvenile conflif^ts with his father and the neigh- 
liors he exhibited a rare kecmness and point, the true mental 
discrimination that marked all his later attempts to disen- 
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tangle the truth from the web of false doctrine. His lack 
of early literary opportunities prevented him from employ- 
ing the pen to any great extent in defense of the truth. He 
wrote two or three brief controversial pieces ; one against 
the. Quakers, another against the Calvinists, each of which 
displayed no inconsiderable abilities as a thinker; but all 
were burdened with some crudities and vulgar expressions, 
which in an oral' controversy would not be so much no- 
ticed, or at least, if noticed, would be readily excused by 
the audience as growing out of a personal encounter. In 
this remark, however, we do not intend to say that Mr. 
Hibbard was unusually culpable. Many of the most 
finished scholars, when taking the controversial pen, have 
exhibited equal want of courtesy and good taste. The 
defect with him was in the transference of all these 
blemishes, which are so freely forgiven in the heat of per- 
sonal conflict, to the printed page, where we look for the 
expressions that result from calm reflection. 

It ought to be stated that Mr. Hibbard had prepared one 
treatise on some points involved in the Calvinistic contro- 
versy, which afforded not only an able statement and de- 
fense of the Arminian ground, but also was marked by 
greater literary excellence than any of his writings that 
have been published. Unfortunately, however, the work 
perished amid the flames that destroyed his residence in 
Canaan, New York, and the old gentleman was too far ad- 
vanced to reproduce it. 

But his best effort with the pen would have been likely 
to fall below the impression made by many of his oral de- 
fenses. As Calvinism was the giant against which he was 
obliged to contend all his life, he of course became extremely 
expert in the treatment of that subject. To exhibit his tal- 
ents to the best advantage, it was necessary to surround 
him with a knot of rabid disciples of John Calvin. Place 
him with these concomitants, either in the pulpit or the par- 
lor, and the lion would shake his mane. Though not treat- 
ing the subject in the learned or exact phrases of the schools, 

20 
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lie vould handle it vriih clear logic, and dresB up his ideas 
in plain, ibrcible English. Hence was he ever a fiiYorite 
with the masses. They could understand him, however in- 
trioate the subject in itself; for the language he employed 
was as transparent as the panes of your windows, and was 
s<> arranged as to impress the minds of the hearers. Prob- 
ably no man, since Lorenzo Dow, has said so many things 
that have inhered in the popular mind in tbe r^ons where 
he traveled, as Mr. Ilibbard. Though most of the genera- 
tion to which he ministered has passed from the stage, his 
influence is still felt, and from the lips of the living a vol- 
ume of his sayings could now be gathered, a remark that 
would be applicable to very few men. This posthumous 
reputation may be in part attributable to his eccentricities, 
but at the same time it is to be recollected that mere ec- 
centricitv has lU'ver been able to secure such attention, much 
less to retain its hold on the hearts of the people so long. 

The maintc-nance of such an empire over the souls of men 
necessarily implies a remarkable power over the feelings, 
the lu>arts of the people, a method of entering into their 
hearts and securing their confidence. This was eminently 
true of Mr. Ilibbard. He possessed a remarkable ao- 
(piaintaiieti with the human heart, knew what was in man, 
had not only scanned the principles that philosophically lie 
at tlu.' basis of human action, and that are involved in all 
the movement of the human being, but, what is still more to 
the purpose', he inherited the instinct, if one may so express 
it, of controlling the emotions of his fellow-men. Some 
men are great mental philosophers, anatomists of the mind, 
wiio are able to strike out the thinking powers into sections, 
and to estimate all the forces that may be brought to bear 
thereon, while at the same time they are never able to make 
that knowledge practical. Far as they are advanced in 
science, the illiterate are oflen able to exceed them in the 
power to move the hearts of those about them; just as 
some men are adepts in the theory of w^ar who could never 
be even third-rate commanders in the actual service; or as 
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others, who understand the whole science of painting and 
sculpture, could never successfully employ the pencil or the 
chisel ; or again, as the individual versed in the science of 
music, while unable to ply the harmonic art, either for the 
want of an ear to discern the niceties of musical sounds, or 
of the fingers to touch the keys. Mr. Hibbard, while well 
read in the science of human nature, was at home in the 
practice. Like all those bom to their work, he performed 
his part easily, being hardly conscious of the possession of 
any remarkable endowment of this sort. But herein was 
the beauty of his gift ; he touched the keys of the human 
heart, moving its passions, exposing the motives, inspiring 
the soul to high endeavor almost unconsciously. Not only 
was he able to raise the storm among the passions, but to 
control it, now giving it intensity, breadth, sweep, across 
the whole heavens, then repressing or throwing out a free 
rein, affording all the varieties from the low baritones to 
the loftest and grandest notes. To him the entire train of 
human sympathies and emotions were as a very pleasant 
instrument, that gave forth at the touch of his genius the 
most varied and delightful music. He could exhibit the 
mirthful as well as the mournful, could bring joy or sorrow, 
could move the heart to exultation or the eyes to tears, and 
often the one extreme would succeed the other in the same 
discourse. 

An incident or two will best illustrate this characteristic 
When so far advanced in life that only words of. wisdom 
and gravity were expected to drop from his lips, the face- 
tious and the eccentric, escaping as naturally as his breath, 
often excited the smile or the broad laugh, and that too in 
the most serious connections. On one occasion he was 
called, in the absence of the circuit preacher, to officiate at 
the funeral of a young woman. The husband, who deeply 
felt the stroke, was, together with the firiends, seated in the 
church, the coffin was placed in the altar, the congregation 
had become quiet, and the hour having arrived, all was in 
readiness to proceed. Father Hibbard then rose in the 
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desk to give out the hymn, but stopping with a most peciu 
liar twist to his mouth to make some preparatory remark, 
he gave utterance to a sentiment that so strangelr swept 
across the heart of the bereaved young man as to cause him 
at f»nce to forget his grief, and the position he occupied as a 
mourner .for the dead, and he burst out into hearty laughter. 
The same power over man was exerted in private. Hav- 
ing been invited by a friend to pay him a visit and hold a 
inircting in the evening, he made it in his way to reach the 
place c-arly in the afternoon. Not having anticipated her 
visitor so soon, tlic good lady had not yet got her fire built 
in the pari«»r, and so to prevent taking her guest into the 
kitrheii, she re«[U»'Sted a young man boarding with her, who 
rntcTtaiin'*! infulrl principles, to allow him for an hour to sit 
with him. To this request he refused to give his assent, as 
ln' entertained es[>i-cial prejudice against the clergy. This 
very unkind refusal threw the good housewife into a state 
<»f deep perplexity, the parlor was not ready for his recep- 
tion, and as for the kitchen, that was a place totally unfit to 
take a elerpymen into. The anxiety was great, such as 
<»iilv a woman crtn dulv estimate. In the mean time, how- 
<vrr, h<*r husl)and is conducting his pastor into the hall. 
Passing tin; young sprig's door, which stood ajar, he entered 
without invitation and intrfKluced himself to the stranger. 
Makin;: }iiMis»;lf very inuoh at home, he laid aside his hat 
and ovrrcoat, and after being seated by the stove, began 
c<»nversaiion. For a time the burden of discourse was all on 
one side, the, otlier employing only monysylables, with a 
sort of disagn*eabh^ ventrilo([uisms ; but as the interview 
proeeerled, his j-igidity began to relax, and the inter\'iew to 
be mutually enjoye»l. His new clerical acquaintance soon 
discovered the ten<lency of his mind to be in the direction 
of politics, and drawing the thread of discourse that way, 
was easily ena])led to conduct him withersoever he would. 
Jjong ere the interview terminated the youthful disciple of 
Paine ]>egan to entertain new views of the man who had 
ventured so unceremoniously to disturb his seclusion. He 
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was afterward known to go ten miles to hear Mr. Hibbard 
preach, and to declare that he was the clearest thinker in 
the country. 

The foregoing observations deHne, in a considerable 
degree, the character of his pulpit addresses. Simple in his 
style and language, his sermons usually combined depth 
and reach of thought with clear analysis and familiar homely 
illustrations, often in the form of anecdote or incident. 
Hence were his discourses at once instructive and entertain- 
ing. To the thoughtful and intelligent he dispensed from 
those ample treasures of knowledge the accumulation of 
years and hard study, while to that class of hearers who go 
to the church as mere passive machines, as receptive 
demijohns, waiting, sometimes in slumber, for their modi- 
cum of truth, as the oyster does for the tide, he always 
threw out a handfiil that would keep them awake. EQs 
congregations were never sleepy, or if so, were not allowed 
to turn the church into a dormitory, while he occupied 
the desk. If the simple train of reflection he was pursuing 
proved insufficient to fix the attention of the audience, there 
always 'seemed to be some by-path into which he could at 
any moment turn aside, and as readily, where the occasion 
required, return to the highway ; if sound sense would not 
efiect his purpose, he had at hand some curious or quaint 
incident that seemed admirably to chime in with his main 
design. Combined with this power of securing the atten- 
tion, was the more rare and wonderful ability to address the 
conscience. Mirth and tears, the opposite poles of the emo- 
tions, were the common results of his ministrations. If by 
the first, he was able to secure the ear of the sinner, his 
way was then prepared by the second to fasten the truth 
of Jehovah on the conscience. And often, those who came 
to laugh returned from his discourses to pray. His object 
seemed to be to affect the sinner in some way, to draw him 
forth from his fortifications, and then, once engaged, to 
open his fire on the walls, which were not relinquished till 
the whole were razed. 
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But those who enjoyed the pleasure of his personal 
acqnaintaiict^ will never forget the charm of his converse- 
tioiw. Possessing a full mind and a ready as well as reten- 
tive memory, he was able at will to draw from the stores 
of information his reading and observation had accumulated, 
for th(* ilhistration of almost any topic that might be under 
consideration. His mind was like the perennial fountain, 
which, so far from becoming exhausted, seemed actually, as 
the conversation progressed, to produce greater freshness 
and vi«if()r, as well Jis abundance of thought. *To his 
treasury of anecdote there was apparently no bottom. He 
wouhl string them on for hours together in an unbroken 
chain, affording a sort of running commentary on the thread 
of discourse. And tliey were seldom tedious to the com- 
pany, })ut being })rief, pithy, pointed, and apposite, were 
listened to with unflagging attention, almost any length of 
time. He was not however, a mere talker who^ like John- 
son usurped the throne, and held the rod over the trem- 
bling sulyects ai)out him ; he was a conversationalist, who, 
while bringing forth the resources of his own mind, unsealed 
those of his com])anions, and set them in delightml play. 
Sitting, not as a desi)()t or a censor, but as a brother and 
friend, all realized a pleiisure in his presence. We shall 
n(!ver forget a couj)le- of days we were once permitted to 
8j)en(l with him at the house of a mutual friend. It was 
midwinter, and as the old gentleman was not pressed by 
business, he was unusually communicative, and the whole of 
those wakeful hours was spread over with a web of anec- 
dotes. The season being one (jf great political excitement, 
the convei'sation took that direction. Being a staunch Dem- 
ocrat, of the old school, he made it in his way to castigate 
abolitionism in the most thorough manner. He made no 
pretensions at being either politically or ecclesiastically an 
antislav(iiy man, save in that sense in which some slave- 
holdcTs set up the same claim. His great pet was the 
Church in its integrity, which he could not endure to see 
marred; and when the rupture came in 1844, he was so 
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sensibly affected thereby as to* suffer in his Jiealth and 
spirit, and it has even been stated that his death was 
hastened by that event. His pro-slavery, although of the 
milder type, and resulting in some degree from the public 
sentiment of the Church in his day, is one of the things 
about him we could have wished different. With all his 
failings, however, we revere his virtues, and gratefully com- 
memorate his services for the Church^ — the ChuriSli which 
he cherished with filial tenderness and affection. 
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It is cause of deep and unfeigned regret that so few 
records are left of many of the noble pioneers of Method- 
ism. Tliev were men who deserved to be remembered, and 
whose memory the Church is not willing to suffer to perish 
from tht* earth; hence the effort now being made to 
gather and garner every relic of early days, as well as 
those incidents that serve in any degree to illustratie tfafB 
lives and labors of those apostolic men who planted oa 
these shores the !Methodistic vine, whose branches are 
now so generally tliffused through the land, and whose 
rich and luscious clusters of fruit already hang over the 
walls of our Zion. But they were men of toil, who labored 
hard to lay the foundation of an ecclesiastical structure, 
rather than thosa possessing literary leisure which could be 
employed to amuse or instnict their fellow-men. Hiey 
were men of the tongue, rather than of the pen; evangelists 
whose, words of fire kindled upon the passing generation, 
and left thi'ir mark in the renewed life of the multitudes 
turned fn)m sin by their ministry, which have followed 
them to the skies. A further obstacle in the way of 
preserving their memorials, is found in their itinerant life. 
They continued with a single people scarcely long enough 
to become acquainted, and then passed on to other fields of 
labor, thus spreading out life over a very broad territory. 
Of c<^»urse from such a field the difficulties in collecting 
biographical material are much greater than in the case of 
a settled pastor, where all the people know him from their 
childhood, or from the time of his settlement. Hence, in a 
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great degree, the records of those men were with the Lord, 
and their judgment with their God. Earth will never 
know them ; but the judgment will unfold a record of 
labors and sacrifice which will place many of them among 
that band who have "come up out of great tribulation, 
having washed their robes and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb." 

While the loss sustained by the Church, in the disappear- 
ance of so many brilliant lights from the ecclesiastical 
heavens, is inestimable, the loss of a few of that number, 
men combining in their characters a constellation of excel- 
lences, is most deeply felt. What a loss would the Church 
and the world suffer in the obliteration of the records 
which have come down to us of Luther, Baxter, and John 
Fletcher ! Many such losses have been experienced in 
kind if not in degree ; the extinction of those who shone in 
their sphere as stars of the first magnitude. 

Such a one was Timothy Merritt, a man of love, and 
power, and a sound mind, who made a deep mark on the 
men of his time, moving the multitudes by his words of 
power, and attracting them to the cross *y a tender and 
devout spirit. But as only scanty records of his ministry 
are preserved, most of them having been -destroyed by 
himself just previous to his death, that influence on the 
malses has ceased or become merged in the general tide, 
rendering it impossible to trace its thousand currents 
along the thread of human life. What remains, however, 
of history we hasten to gather up and present as a grateful 
offering to the Church. 

Timothy Merritt was bom at B^rkhampstead, Conn., 
October, 12, 1775. His parents, though in humble life, 
were respected and virtuous, being descendants of those 
stem old Puritans who settled New England, and possessing 
many of their mental and moral charactertistics. Their 
piety, though deep and sincere, was stem and glpomy, 
shaded rather by the severities of the Mosaic economy than 
illuminated by the glories which gild the sunmiit of our 
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Olimtion Zion. lu tlmt household^ whero a strict rule was 
maintained, a rigid morality enforced, tlie Bible was the 
law book^ and iu iact the library of the circle. Its sacred 
truths wore oarly taught tlie children, and by committing to 
memory its passiigos, its lessons were so enforced as tx> 
exert a salutary influence on the youthful heart 

In the absence of many educational advantages by means 
of sehools, an exo^^llent substitute was found in such a well 
eonstituted family. Tlie female head of the family was one 
of those mothers in Israel, so fret^ently found in a Chris- 
tian c<»inmunity, a woman of strong intellect, a comprehen- 
sive mind, and a remarkably tenacious memory. In speak- 
ing of the latter trait-, her daughter, Mrs. Ruth Burt, the 
only survivor <»f the family, says ''that from what she read 
and heard, she could repeat pages and chapters in suoces- 
sion." 

The iMreumstanoes, likewise, that surrounded Mm in eariy 
life in the. sUiU^ and Church, exerted not a little influence in 
<levi'lo|)ing and giving fashion to his character. He was 
born at the opening of the devolution, and as that storm 
was bursting over the continent, rousing all the civil ele- 
ments into commotion, and stirring to the lowest depths in 
the soul tlie sentiments on civil and religious liberty, his 
Diculties were gradually unfolding. These surroundings 
nmst liavi> tended materially to quicken the intellect as well 
as to have given direction to his thoughts. 

We acH'ordingly fuid that he early evinced those intelleo- 
tual tasti\s, and that ardor in the cause of human freedom, 
whether pi-rsonal or politieal, whieh distinguished him in 
later life. The former was early observed in his taste for 
}K)ok8, which were read with great avidity, and the contents 
treasured up in a very tenacious memory, in many respects 
similar to thiit of his mother. Before ho was ten years old 
he was able to comprehend much of the sermons he beard 
at ehurch, and on returning home to repeat nearly the whole 
discourse., as well as the prayers, imitating, in a remarkable 
degn»e, the tones and maimer of the speaker, " to the no 
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small amusement of those who listened to him." It was 
this circumstance that gained for him the title of preacher, 
which he afterward so honorably bore. About this time, 
also, as though his tender mind were stirred by that pre- 
venting grace which eventually thrust him out into the 
harvest, he wrote what he called a sermon, taking for his 
text Job i, 19. Though interested at that period in the 
Bible and external religion, we have no evidence that any 
unusual work of grace was progressing within. His inter- 
est was that of an ingenuous mind uncontaminated by sin- 
ful habits or tastes. It was the natural piety of childhood^ 
affected more or less by the gracious influences of the Holy' 
Spirit, but not yet elevated to that stage of complete Chris- 
tian experience attainable by and demanded of the adult. 
It was preventing grace, the drawings of the Spirit, which 
often insensibly attract the heart of the child toward that 
sphere to which the providence and grace of God will 
eventually designate it. This state of experience often be- 
comes manifest in the mild and genial spirit of its subject, 
a spirit which feels generously and acts kindly and nobly 
toward juvenile associates. This was the case with young 
Merritt. He was noted for his kindness to his playmates, 
especially the depressed and afllicted, a trait that nobly 
marked the whole of his aft:er life. As an evidence of the 
existence of this quality in his childhood, we have handed 
down to us a beautiful incident. There lived in the neigh- 
borhood a mulatto family, very poor, and whos^ son was 
about his age. Among the lads of the place his color was 
regarded as a stigma, and gave occasion for frequent taunts 
and blows, which the poor boy was quite unable to ward 
off*. Merritt, however, would always become his champion, 
and often take him home with him to his meals. But it hap- 
pened one day that the mulatto, falling out with him, struck 
him a severe blow. At his next application for food young 
Merritt was told by his mother (to try him) that, as his 
kindness was so ill requited, perhaps he had better deny 
him; but, with much of the Christian spirit, he averred 
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tliat if ho could not give him some he did not want any 
himteif, 

Hie same spirit was evinced in his -aoqtziescaioe under 
authority. "When denied anything," says his sister, 
"he was grieved rather than obstinate, never attempting 
ti) carry his plans by will or force. At school, as he 
a<1vaneod in years, he was distinguished for affection, and 
shiirod largely in the affection of his teachers and fellow- 
pu])ils." 

"NVe have lingered the longer on these points, as they 
afford an insight into his character, as well as ah indication 
^ of his future life. That he carried this fresh, almost para- 
disiacal innocence through the whole period of youth, 
might be too much to assert. We believe as he Altered 
his teens, coming in contact with vicious influences, he ez- 
' perienced a change for the worse, and that long before his 
c<.>nvi*rsion he had cast off fear and restrained prayer. But 
even then he was not without occasional visitations of the 
Spirit, which awakened terrible questionings within. And 
at the age of seventeen his attention was so deeply arrested 
hy the in^juiry, "What must I do to be saved?" that he 
yiel(h>(] liis heart, renounced his sins, and chose the Saviour 
as his portion forever. Sorely pierced by the arrows of 
conviction, the ensuing change was deep and genuine. It 
made hini humble. It awakened in him all that early ten- 
derness of conscience, that sense of obligation to God, of 
kindness to man. lie asked the forgiveness of injuries so 
slight and so long piist that the parties in some cases had 
forgotten them. In a word, the experience of childhood had 
been restored and elevated to the beauties and joys of the 
Christian life. 

At the time of his conversion great lukewammess pre- 
vailed in the Church of his native town. The fathers were 
passing away, while the children remained in impenitence, 
no young persons in the neighborhood being members of 
the Church. Tliis was a great trial to young Merritt, but 
all this served to strengthen him for his future work. He 
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at once and boldly showed his colors as a disciple of Christ, 
and, like all genuine converts, cherished a deep interest in 
the spiritual welfare of his companions. Sonie he addressed 
personally, others by letter, entreating them to accept of the 
great salvation. He possessed something of that happy art 
of seizing upon impressive moments and circumstances, 
which frequently tell upon the whole future of the hearer, 
as the effort leads him to an immediate and full decision to 
be on God's side. An incident of the kind occurred soon 
after his conversion. A company of his former associates 
were to spend an evening at his father's, of mirth and hil- 
arity with the elder members of the family, supposing him 
to be absent ; but as they came together he entered the room 
and kindly spoke with each of them. Then he proposed to 
sing a hymn, to which, of course, all acceded, and at th^ 
close of the singing, the moistened eyes about the room 
gave him assurance that it was an appropriate time to pray. 
As he proceeded in the prayer, the company was greatly 
moved, nearly all eyes being bathed in tears. The result 
of the effort was the conversion of several of those present, 
and a considerable reviving of the work of God in the 
neighborhood. 

This state of the work created a desire in the minds of 
some to hear the Methodists, a sect which had then re- 
cently appeared on the borders of the state, and were creat- 
ing a sensation in the old Churches by their zealous and suc- 
cessful proclamations of the truth. An uncle of Mr. Mer- 
ritt had entertained the first who entered the Eastern States, 
and he very soon introduced one of those bold itinerants 
into the town of Barkhamstead, where he gave intensity to 
the work already so favorably begun. Perhaps the labors 
of these new comers would have been but transient in the 
place, if the old Church had seconded the religious move- 
ment ; but this they did not do. Mr. Merritt, the elder, who 
had opened his house to allow them to dispense the word 
of life to the people, was visited and disciplined for un- 
christian conduct in harboring these retailers of heresy, 'a 
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j>roceflurc which so grieved the femily that they all lefk the 
** stinSing order," and united with tho new 8ect. 

The profiting of young Merritt, in the mean time, appeared 
to alL The fewneiw of tho laborers induced the yotmg 
sooiotv to push him forward till he was induc^sd to trv his 

V I 1 

hand at proachinpr. The way to the pulpit in those days was 
not long and tedious. The young convert was set at once 
to exhorting, and if he proved efficient in that part of the 
work, and thought himself moved by the Holy Ghost to 
take on him the office of the ministry, he was soon arrayed 
in the panoply, .ind sent into the field of open conflict. If 
olVen raw recruits, they felt an enthusiasm in the cause, and 
in most eases soon evinced some natural as well as gracious 
aptitude for the work, demonstrating, if not by their literary 
quaiilieations, at least by their fruits, that they were workmen 
that, net^d not be ashamed. 

M<Tritt's first attempt at preaching was made in a neigh- 
boring town. The congregation was large, as it was a time 
f»f some, religious interest, and to add to the embarrassment 
of the yr)un,ir evangelist, thtj parish minister appeared in the 
assembly. His father was filled with apprehensions for the 
result, and, to use his own words, "he trembled like an 
aspen leaf, and was covered with a cold sweat through the 
whole service." J5ut the boy succeeded beyond his expecta- 
tion. He 4^njoy<'d '' liherty," preached a good sermon, and 
greatly disarmed the fears of his father in regard to his call 
to the saen'<l ministry. He spQnt two years after this at 
home, often preaching in the small societies that had been 
formed in the vicinity, and all of which had been combined 
in a circuit. 

Tiie imf)ression nuuleon the minds of the Church by these 
repeated servicers was so favorable that he was generally 
desired to enter the traveling ministry. With this advice 
of his friends his own inclinations and sense of duty concur- 
red, and aecordiiif^ly, in 1796, he gave his name to the Con- 
ference, and was stationed on tho New London Circuit. 
Our reconis of this early })ortion of his ministry are meager, 
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and allow us only to say, that while he experienced the 
trials and anxieties incident to an entrance into that sacred 
work, his consoi^t^ons also abounded. These were not 
merely of a personal character, but such as arose from suc- 
cess in his work, the awakening of sinners, and the happy 
conversion of penitents. But the year, with its trials and 
consolations, soon wore away, and the early policy of the 
fathers in regard to short pastorates^ or frequent removals 
of the preachers, opened to him a> new field of labor for the 
ensuing year. 

This new field lay along the Penobscot, in Maine, occa- 
sioning a removal of such a distance as would, in these days 
of stations, be thought oppressive. But it was not so then. 
The noble men of that date vied with each other in doing 
the work of evangelism, flying through the length and 
breadth of the land to proclaim the Gospel message and 
organize new societies, counting it all joy to suffer for 
Christ, if only they could obtain bread to eat for themselves 
and families. In fact, they often lacked these comforts of 
life, and many of them continued, amid great obstacles, to 
prosecute their labors, while some were driven by the increas- 
ing demands of their families to desist from the duties of 
their sacred calling. While on this circuit the subject of 
our sketch experienced his full share of hardships and toils. 
The country was new, and of course the people poor and 
scattered, and, at the same time, strangers to our so- 
cieties, views, arid modes of worship. Congregations had 
to be collected, the people's attention gained, and their con- 
version effected. This required long and frequent joumeys,i 
through forests that had few roads, and across streams that 
were seldom bridged. Hence the labor and fatigue were 
great, and the exposure such as oflen to endanger life, 
especially in the ease of individuals with feeble health. As 
it happened in this case, Mr. Merritt possessed robust 
health, and was enabled to endure the whole without great 
inconvenience. 

The next two years (1798-9) a different field was assigned 
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luni, whu*L was the city of Portland. Hiis position iiiTolTed 
uevrrcs[>t)tuibilitio8 and still more arduous ex0rtic»», though 
of a st>mowhat different character from the former ones. Ute 
society was Urgcr and made up of a difTcrcnt class of per- 
sons. IliTo, t*>o, he preached every Sabbath to the same 
C(»n^re<ration, the whole requiring more mental and less 
]»hysical labor than his former charges. But it need hardly 
1m* stat«'d that Timothy Merritt more than met the ex- 
prctations of his friends and of the Church in that place, 
ainl tliat he rose up with the occasion, exhibiting those 
elciiicnts <if strength and wisdom which gave him a oqd- 
trolling influence in the early counsels of the Qiurch in 
that section. 

With his usual suci*ess he traveled the succeeding two 
years tlu* Hath and Fnion Circuit. During this period an 
incident somewhat [»erilous to Methodist preachers of the 
time f»ecurre(l. We refer to his marriage with Miss Mary 
Maxwell, of Howdoinham. The union in their domestic 
relations proved every way a happy one; but, as in many 
other instanc(>s at a day when salaries were inadequate and 
s<'Idoni promptly paid, it resulted in his early retirement 
frniii the itinerant w<>rk. His labors on the circuit were 
attended with sneh success, and he had obtained such wide- 
spread popnlarity in that region, that he was continued at 
15ath for a tliird year, that part of the circuit being erected 
into a station. 

At tlie close rif this year he UK?ated, finding it extremely 
difllcult to sustain a family on the salary the infant Churches 
(•ftliat region were abh^ to pay. But the years which he 
passed in tile l<Kat«^d ranks, extending from 1803 to 1817, 
were nof lost to tiie Church; for he maintained his interest 
in the cause, and notwithsUmding his pressing labors in 
o)>tainin<^ a livelihood, he continued to extend his efforts 
among the neighboring Churcln*s, often with great inconve- 
nience and sacrilic4* to himself. lie resided during most of 
that iM*riod at Bowdoinham, and on the Sabbath would run 
his boat to Bath, a distance of ten miles. After landing 
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he would then walk two miles to the church, preach three 
times, and return home by the oar at evening, a work 
which he was able to perform only by an iron constitution, 
that passed through the ordeal without giving signs of 
injury. In the winter the same journey was made upon 
skates. This, however, is but one of the many incidents of 
the days of his location, which serve to illustrate his zeal 
and labors in the cause of Ghnst. It is a somewhat 
remarkable circumstance, likewise, that his popularity at 
Bowcjoinham, the place of his residence and business, contin- 
ued to the last. His preaching, observed one who knew him 
well in those days, would attract a lai^er audience than that 
of any other minister of any denomination ; a eulogy, when 
we consider that a prophet is not without honor save in his 
own land, which affords us assurance both of the great ex- 
cellences of his character as a man, and of his power as a 
preacher. 

In regard to his labors during these years, a friend who 
visited him in the year 1812 gives us this account: 
" With a famUy of five young children, and a location that 
required of him as much labor as any itinerant perforins, 
the demand upon his hands and time seems sufficient to 
engage every moment, yet he reads, writes and studies, 
when others would find neither time nor inclination." 

In 1812 he was chosen a representative from Bowdoinham 
to the General Court of Massachusetts. Of his services in 
that capacity we know little, save that they were character- 
ized by the same fidelity that had marked his preceding life. 
At the close of the session he returned, and found a feverish 
state of excitement pervading the public mind, growing out 
of the recent declaration of war against Great Britain. As 
he had been elected an administration member, the opposi- 
tion party endeavored to attach to him the opprobrium of 
the movement. But his convictions coincided with the 
course of the government in regard to the war, and he did 
not hesitate to avow that he approved the course of the 

President in maintaining the honor of the American flag. 

21 
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He opposition, however, proved ao strong as to render Ma 
continued residence there unpleasant, and henoo he Boon 
removed to Hallowell^ in the same provinoe. 

In this changes of residence, however, he experienced no 
change in his views on the political topics of the day. Find- 
ing the opposition to the war here running high, he felt it 
his duty to defend the policy of the government at every 
convenient opportunity. It was amid this state of feeling 
that he was invited to preach on fast-day, and taking the 
opportunity to speak on the war, he gave such a substantial 
and incontestible defense of the government, as greatly to 
exasperati*. the opponents of the war, but drew forth the 
immense applause of the friends of the measure. The ser- 
mon, founded on Judges v, 23 : ' Curse ye Meroz, because he 
came not up to the help of the Lord," etc., was published and 
extensively circulated in the province, aflfording aid to the 
/pause, and extending the reputation of Mr. Merritt a^ an 
able and fearless man in whatever movement he thought to 
be right. 

In the mean time the necessities of his increasing &nuly 
prosaod heavily upon him, and with the hope of improving 
hiH t4Mn])r)ral condition he procured the right of a patent 
loom for the state of Connecticut. With the hope of dis- 
p(»sintT of it to advantage, he went to Connecticut, traveling 
through (lifTerent parts of the state, but meeting with no 
Kue(;es.s. This left him in a distressed situation. His time 
had been lost, much money expended in traveling, and his 
family wore in want of the proceeds of his labor. He waa, 
however, far from home, and his return would be rendered 
both expensive and, by water, dangerous from the ice. Op- 
})ressed by those anxieties and disappointments, his courage 
for a moment failed him, and he gave utterance to his feel* 
ings of agony. 

This depression, however, continued but for a moment^ 
since the soul of a hero throbbed in his breast, enabling 
him to adopt the sentiment of the poet from his own 
forests : 
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Let as, then be up and doing, 

"With a heart for any fate ; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. — ^Lonofellow. 

In these sti^ightened circumstances he removed his fam- 
ily to Connecticut, hoping by perseverance to obtain better 
results with his patent; but hope was vain. The whole 
scheme proved a complete failure, and left him very greatly 
distressed in his pecuniary affairs. How this result came 
about affords matter of various conjectures. Some of 
his friends attributed it to the want of business talent, 
while others recognized in it the hand of Providence check- 
ing his temporal prosperity, and thus opening the way for 
his return to the regular ministry. Perhaps both causes . 
exerted their influence. However that may have been, Mr. 
Merritt deeply felt the perplexity* of his situation, as wfcll 
as the spiritual loss he had sustained by constant engage- 
ment in secular business. He felt as though these years 
were in a great measure lost, and we have reason to sup- 
pose that he regretted that he did not, with all his embar- 
rassments, struggle through those years and retain his- con- 
nection with the conference. 

But a brighter era was dawning in his history. The 
Rev. Asa Kent, then presiding elder on the present Spring- 
field District, invited him to remove within its bounds and 
supply some charge. In compliance with this invitation he 
removed his family to Wilbraham, and for some time sup- 
plied the Churches in Springfield and vicinity, to the great 
profit of the hearers as -^ell as of his own soul. The 
Church in Springfield was greatly enlai^ed by the conver- 
sion of souls, and then began to assume the noble position 
which it has since maintained. 

But Mr. Merritt felt an increasing desire to re-enter the 
itinerant ranks, and as a part of his fanuly were now attain- 
ing maturity, which would enable them to sustain them- 
selves, he concluded the work could be re-entered without 
serious embarrassment.. 
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Accordingly in 1817 he was readmitted to the confer- 
ence and stationed in Boston, whore he remaised two years, 
dispenaing the word in season and out of season to the great 
delight and profit of the people. His return to the work 
of the ministry also exerted a salutary influence on his 
personal enjoyments, and from that hour to the close of his 
active life, he appeared by his multiplied and earnest efforts 
to he engaged to retrieve the past. Soon after entering on 
his wf»rk in the city he organized bands, and introduced 
those extra means of grace calculated to quicken the Church 
and secure the salvation of sinners. " In some stations, cer- 
tainly, tht;re was never for him a leisure hour, and more 
surprising still, he never seemed to get weary of such a 
life. No man went ])eyond him in the spirit of self-sacra- 
fico. Many have done greater deeds, perhaps better ones, 
but non4^ <iver gave himself up more cheerfully to the exi- 
gencies of the moment, without hesitation or complaint. He 
might, perhaps, in some cases be censurable for not hesitSr 
ting, or would have })een justified in not complying." 

J5ut the following letter to his Sister Ruth will afford a 
still bettor view of the state of his mind, and his labors for 
Christ at this time : 

*> Boston, Av^wt^, 1817. 

" Mv Dear Sister, — I thank you for your kind letter of 
»July, 20, which camb to hand three days ago. I think I 
wrote to you l)(;f<>re f left Wilbraham, and my wife is of the 
same opinion, but be that as it may, I ought, perhaps, to 
have writt(*n to you since I came to Boston. Be assured I 
have you in afr45ctionat<^ remei#3rancc, and have often re- 
gretted that I cx>uld not hav(j you with mo here in Boston. 
Tlie only reason I have not written to you sooner is the 
want of time to write. You know how it has been with 
me for years past ; if I was always in a hurry then, it was 
my fault, now it is not. I cannot avoid it. Here we have 
a meeting every night in the week, and still cannot supply 
the calls of those who want. The preachers who were Ijere 
before us had two evenings in the week when they had but 
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one meeting, so tliat one of the preachers could be at liome 
on each of those evenings. But Brother Miidge and { have 
two meetings on each of those evenings, so. that we are 
never at home without neglecting a . meeting. * And our 
days are as much taken up as our nights. I could ill this 
sheet with details of our various calls, and then not give 
you a complete view of them. The best is, I am entirel]^ 
willing to be thus employed. When I look over the yean 
that are past I feel ashamed and confounded ; I am jQlled with 
r^ret and sorrow that they are worse, than lost. Gould I 
call back those years they should be spent in toe ministry. 
This inspires me with resolution to devote the little remin- 
der of my life to the service of Qod in this way. But I 
will not dwell upon the past ; like you I will speak of {M^eck^ 
ent things. I enjoy myself better than I have done. I trust 
I am something more in the spirit of a minister than I have 
been for a long time. One tiling is, however, still wanting^ 
and that is holiness, complete sanctification. I believe that 
for years I have had a tolerably dear idea of this doctrine, 
and at times have had desires for it myself as wdl as seen 
the importance of it to the Church. My views ar8| that m 
order to experience this great blesdn^ we must have * viav 
of the amazing depths of s^ in- our hearts, in our imnost 
souls, and be humbled out of ourselves and tiioro«g)ily lab- 
dued before Grod. Then we shall honmr apd thint aft^ 
righteousness, desire it with ineipieamUi^ l<»gfa>g^ M 
then, seeing it contained in the promises, we shall lay lu4d 
on it by faith and realize it. - 

'4 am rejoiced to hear you speak oil tiie satjeot of holi* 
ness, ai^d that you speak of it to and press it upon oAers.* 
Go on in the same way and it shall be attended witii many 
advantages. In particular tins is tiie way to stir up your 
soul to seek after it. Above all I advise you to read the 
Scriptures, especially the New Testament, with reference to 
this point, marking attentively all the passages wMdi reih^ 
to it You will see it in a thousand plaoes where it is |K»fe 
called holiness or sanctification, but something else that 
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meszuB tho same thing. And let every step be acoompanied 
with earnest prayers for the ossiatanoo of the Holy Spirit 
of God. 

Let me mention to you the epistle of John, first chapter, 
ninth verse : *• If wo confess our sins, he is &ithfiil and just 
to forgive our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness." Observe here how clearly forgiving and cleans- 
ing from all unrighteousness are distinguished. 2. The 
faithfulness and justice of God secure both to you, the one 
as well as the other. 3. Both may be had upon the same 
condition, that is, '^ confessing one's sins." And is not this 
sufficient encouragement ? Can you not, with this in view, 
lay hold on tho blessing 1 This being cleansed is but the 
negative part of evangelical righteousness. When the soul 
is cleansed from sin it must be " filled with the fullness of 
God." Kphesians iii, 19, andiv, 13. See also 2 Thessalonians 
i, 11, and Deuteronomy xxx, 6. Lastly, let me recom- 
mend to you Mr. Wesley's Plain Account of Christian 
Perfection, Mr. Fletcher's sixth volume, and Mrs. Rogers's 
life. 

I advise you to seek holiness. Pray for it continually, 
and n(^ver give over till you obtain. Mark your progress, 
and let mc know what it is. It will be a blessing to me 
and to yourself also. 

I believe we wore never more agreeably situated; I have 
enj<jy(id my lu»alth better thus far than for a number 
of setisons past, excepting a heavy cold which I have taken 
within a few days. My love to Jerusha, to her father's 
family, and all my friends in Southwark and Barkhamsted. 

Your affectionate brother, 

T. Mkrbitt." 

At the close of his two years in Boston he was .removed 
to Nantucket, an important field at that date, where he con- 
tinued those unremitted exertions in the eatise of Christ 
" After his removal to Nantucket, in 1819," writes Mrs. 
Bartlett, " I again enjoyed the unspe^ikable privilege of sit- 
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ting under his ministry and of 'spending some months in 
his &mily. When I revert to that period the most memo- 
rable feature in his character seems* to be his habitwU 
prayer. None who witnessed his daily walk could doul^t 
that he derived irom heav^i that ^^ and tenderness which 
characterized his labors in that place. In all his efforts his 
g]*eat aim was to get the Church right To this end the 
social circle as well as other means was made subservi^it. 
Tune with him was too precious to be spent in useless yu- 
its, and the Christian party, by hi9 happy manner of ooor 
I^^Uing oonyersation, i^^ ^^ pray^, wa« a «««« of 
refined spiritual enjoyment and social improveihent.'' 

From Nantucket he removed to Lynn, Wood End, 
where he spent two years. Thence in* 1822 he went to 
Providence, and at the close of that year to Bristol, Rhode 
Island, where he continued a couple of years. At tiie do^e 
of this term we find him again in Boston for two years. 
In 1827-8 he was stationed in Springfield, and in 1829-^ 
at New Bedford. While stationed at Maiden the next 
year he gave much attention to tibe editing of 2^on's 
Herald, which had been established in Bostcm a fenr^yean 
previously. In this department he evinced great ability, 
holding as he did the pen of a ready writer, and being aiUe 
to employ, in the cause of truth, that dear and compact 
argumentation requisite to set an. intrioate jR^bject in the 
true light, or to repel the attacks of an advesraarj. llioae 
were days in which Methodism was reviled, and our doo- 
trines and polity attacked by various classes of errorists. 
On these occasions the preachers loolced to 1dm fi>r * de- 
fense, as he early and constantly trained himadf to the 
use of his pen, thus indudng those liabits of doee and 
accurate thought, that fiunlity in composition and correct- 
ness of style which adapted him to the work. 

He was, withal, an admirable ccmtrovertialiat To * 
cool and well-balanced judgment were united a Strang com- 
mon sense, the power of discriminating thought, and ready 
perception of the various bearings of an argument. No 
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adyerBary, however adroit, could bewilder ham or disturb 
hb jBQieatal equipoise, or for a single moment induce him to 
turn aside from the direct and legitimate train of argument 
to any side issue. He saw the goal from the starting post, 
and would not only himself press directly onward, but 
compel the sophist to accompany him thither. What 
^rrcatly added to the impressiveness of the whole, was the 
fact that he miuntained a meek and quiet spirit, using hard 
arguments, which oflen stirred his adversary, but soft words, 
which only occasionally, and in cases that demanded 
it, assumed tlic form of severity. Although an eminently 
practical man, we have reason to suppose that he possessed 
a natural taste and tact for controversy, which would proba- 
bly have boon more extensively indulged, had not the dis- 
position been checked by conscientious scruples, lliese, 
however, were overcome when attacks were made upon the 
usages of his own denomination, and, buckling on the armor, 
he went forth as a fearless champion of the cause. His 
reply to " Letters on Methodism," supposed to have been 
written by the Rev, Parsons Cooke, was a most cogent 
and caustic production, which tore that scurrilous tract into 
a tliouSi'ind fragments, and held up the character and lo^ of 
the reveren<l gentleman in a most unenviable light. No 
rejoiiKler was made at the time, and all concluded the guna 
of the, battery were spiked, when lo! after the lapse of 
twenty years, spent in ransacking the ecclesiastical scullery, 
the old gentleman rakes together a mass of ill-odored filth, 
mostly the earpings of the enemies of Methodism, which 
ought to hav(> been washed down the gutter long ago, and 
obtruded them upon the olfactories of the public in the form 
of a book entitled the " Centuries," a miserable rehash of 
broken meats, passing through the early stages of decay 
before he thus subjected them to a second process of mas- 
tication. It was well that he omitted the operation till the 
generation of Merritt's readers had passed from the stage. 

His sharpest controversies, however, were waged with 
the Univorsalists, at that day more belligerent than at 
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pres^it In his earlj trayela in Maine he had come m 
eontact with this heresy, and was thus induced to give ik'm 
careful c(Hisideration, so that he felt prepared, in later jeara^ 
to meet and repel the attadu of its advocatea. Wlule he 
was stationed in Boston, their doctrines began to undeorgo an 
essential jnodification, which was introduced bj Hosea Bal- 
lon. Hitherto thej had maintained the future, though lim- 
ited punishment of the wicked ; but on the first of Janoarj, 
1818, Mr. Ballou avowed thut there was no future puniriih 
ment, for even the most incorrigible, but that all, at dealh, 
would pass directly to a state of lu^y^nnees. True to his 
prindples, and to the repeated vows made to repel and 
r^te, so &r as able, the other forms of Univ^raaliflm, Mr. 
Merritt now wrote a reply to his sermon, and then, in * 
rejoinder, vindicated the '' Beply,'^ Th6 controversy, at 
the time, elicited much interest, and gained fb^ Mr. Menitk 
mudi praise, both within and beyond his own denominatiop. 
He was deeply impressed widi the terriljle evil of the sys- 
tem, and therdbre spoke with eamestoess against it, a course 
which, in later life, afibrded him a peculiar pleasure. He 
remarked to a fi-iend, ** that there was (me thing that he 
thought would afford him gratificaticHi in tk dying hoar, * I 
have toed the mark with the Uniyersalisti.' " lUi'he fidd 
with great emphasis.f 

Subsequently, he engaged in a diaonarioititt tba mne 
subject with Mr. ^Qpge, an enunoit presdier qf ttat cider, 
in Springfield, Mass. That gentleman, in tlie style of tlie 
day, threw down the gauntlet, inviting any one to dbcusfr 
the question with him in public, and Mr. Merritt was im- 
willing to allow the occasi<m to pass without an endeavor 
to check the triumphing of the wicked and vindicate the 
ways of God to men. The debate wascoutiniied for several 
weeks, at first by Mr. Merritt, and then by Dr. flsk, to the 
great satisfitction of evangelical Christians in the .vicinity. 
The result, we believe, was c(xisidered on all hands, detri- 
mental to the interests of the Universalists, and proved m 
* Bev. 6. F. Ck>z. in MS. letter. flbftd. 
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perfect quietus to that desire f(fr public discussion which 
had existed among them previous to that date. Hie dis- 
cussion was ailcrward published, aooompactied by a sermoa 
on the subject by Dr. Pisk, both of which have done good 
senice in the cause <^f tnith. 

Ilis various publications, both of a controversial and 
didactic character, had now brought his name before the 
^lethodist public throughout the country, and so favorably 
iinpn^si'd the leading men of the denomination, that it was 
thi^ught advisable to place him in a position where his 
abilities could liave freer scope, and exert a vnder influence 
on the CluiR'h. Hence, at the General Conference of 1832, 
he was elected one of the editors of the Christian Advocate 
and Journal, a periodical which, at that date, circulated 
through all the Conferences. This position was held during 
four years, with entire satisfaction to the Church. 

When he returned home, in 1836, the agitation on the 
slavery question began to be felt in the Conference. Orange 
Scott, then a leading member of the body, had avowed 
himself an abolitionist, and was exerting all his influence to 
bring others to his views. The subject had already enlisted 
the sympathies of Mr. Merritt, and he at once avowed his 
uc4|uie.scenee in the leading views of the party, namely, that 
.slavery ia a sin — a sin per se — and that its abolition is the 
«luty of the master and the right of the slave. This step, 
thougli taken with firmness, c<jst him % great sacrifice of 
feeling, since he left behind many intimate and valued 
friends, who felt obliged U) oppose his course, and incurred 
tlu^ displeasure of enemies who possessed the ability to 
render his position nncomfortablo. With no one did he 
feel so reluctant to differ as with Dr. Fisk, for whom he 
had long cherished a strong affliction, and with whom he 
had maintaine<l an intimate friendship. But with him duty 
preceded all personal attachments, and he did not hesitate, 
on this subject, to assume a public position against him, 
sinei' he regarded him in error. It is grateful, however, to 
lenrn, that through all that period of bitter controversy bis 
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r^ard for the doctor as a CSiristiaii and an able minister 
continued unabated. 

But his sorest trial was with the hasty and iraedbld 
spirit, as well as unadvised conduct of some of t£e- firi^ids of 
antislavery men, who measurably foi^ot their mlseicms to 
preadi emancipation for the negro, by engaging in a bitter 
tirade against the Qiurch, and especially some of the noblest 
spirits found therein. But on this point we *will allow one 
of his intimate friends, nojr a venerable &ther in the Qniroh, 
to speak in a letter addressed to the Bev. G. F. Cox, vAdA • 
is here introduced : 

*' Nbw Bxdvobd, Mji^ 5, 1848. 

^ Dear Brother, — . . . Our correspondence began in the 
winter of 1814-15, and was continued until lus' meirtal 
powers failed. I never had so intimate a correspondeiit 
of such duration. I could disclose to him my secM 
thoughts in the most confident manner. Indeed I tiuiik 
neither of us hesitated to say all that most intimate firiaids 
could wish to say ; for that bond of afiection which first 
united our hearts continued to the verj' last. 

"Attiietime of my first personal aoqaaintano^ wiA Uin 
he either had, or was about to reniove from Maine^ to tbd 
State of Connecticut. At my first camp-meedng i^ber I 
came to the district, in 1^814, in Wilbraham, faondreds came 
from the United States Armory, in Springfield,; some were- 
converted and a society formed in that place, and' I should 
think it was in the spring or fall of 1815 that i employed 
Mr. Merritt in that place, and I continued him on tiie cirv- 
cult until 1817, and then recomended him to the conference^. • 
and he was readmitted and stationed in Boston. ^ 

^ I was often with him in traveling and visiting ; on com- 
mittees of business, and in various relations etc., and ever 
found him the same uniform Christian. He had aYare gift 
to introduce useful and religious discourse into company", 
and to fbllow it up in a way to please and profit When I 
have listened to his discourse on sudi oooasitnis, I havis 
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almost envied him that gift, and wished I knew as well how 
to begin and persevere in drawing the attention and hearts 
of the company to that which was spiritually usdTul. "Hie 
subject of Christian holiness was the theme in which he 
gi*eatly delighted, and the meek and tender spirit with which 
he spoke was calculatc^d to awaken interest and inspire an 
ardent desire for more of the mind which was in Christ. 

** His joining the abolition society, and the train of oonse- 
queuccs which followed, may have been judged by his 
friends as the most unfortunate act of his life. There were 
circunistaiices connected with this which ought to be 
unclerstocxl in order to judge fairly in the matter. 

" Brother Aferritt was, from principle, utterly opposed to 
slavery, and when the subject became agitated in our con- 
ference, he saw much indiscretion manifested. During the 
four years he was in New York he could not act fully in 
accordance with his own convictions. When he returned 
to Lynn he thought he ought to be decided. He wrote 
to N. Bangs, and W. Fisk, and others. As soon as he began 
t^> write his sister Kuth, at Ithaca, N. Y., wrote me, (as we 
hjwl freely corresponded some years,) and asked my views 
<»f some things connected with that controversy ; wishing I 
could see her brother. Just about that time Brother 
Merrltt wrote mc, wishing I cx)uld spend a little time with 
him in looking over a manuscript he then had, 'The 
Young Convert's Guide.' From Andover I went to Lynn, 
and spent sometime with him, and we agreed on some 
additional matUT in the 'Guide.' We spoke freely on 
slavery, and our views were the some. He proposed 
our joining the antislavery society for this purpose, as 
conservative to check an ultra spirit which became 
manifest, of which he was afraid, unless a remedy could 
be found. He observed : ' Brother Scott has just published 
that if his brethren think that he is young, or wanting 
in experience in this great work, let the older brethren 
coirie forward and help by their counsels and advice, 
pleflginfr himself that he will rejoice to act with them.' 
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He added : ' I think if we should join we may^ by this 
step, do much good, and prevent evils of which I fear 
the consequences.' I told him if J could view the matter 
in that light I would join ; but I thought we were too late; 
that soon ailer Brother Scott published his first letter to 
Bishop Hedding, I went over to Lowell to see him, and 
had a long talk with him ; and asked him if he consulted 
anybody before he sent that letter to be published. He 
said no ; he did not see any necessity for that. I told him 
he had made a number of mistakes, and pointed out 
several, which he acknowledged, but replied : ' When 
the bishop replies he will correct them.' ' Do you expect 
the bishop to answer your letter?' 'Indeed I do.' *Well, 
you will be disappointed ; he never will reply to such a 
letter in a public print of which he had no previous knowl- 
edge,'' *Then let his friends reply for him— come, you 
undertake it, as you see its defects.' ' Not I, for I see 
so many, and connected with such a mass of other matter, 
I should not know where to begin.' I then told Brother 
Merritt here was a specimen of Brother Scott's imprudence ; 
he sent out that letter as a ''feeler^ to see what effects 
would be produced; he saw no need of admee^ and 
I was sure he would be an unsafe leader, I supposed 
he would help, but it was to sustain him in his views; 
but I had no idea that he would accept any advice ta 
check his own determination. If we join, and don't oome 
up to his standard, we shall be denounced. Brother 
Merritt hoped otherwise, and soon after joined their society. 
Not long after there was a convention in Lynn, and Brother 
Merritt was placed on the committee, with Scott, Horton 
and others, on a ' declaration of sentiments,' or some such 
subject Orange Scott presented and read a paper he had 
prepared, which abounded in defects; they went through 
with making a great variety of amendments, and then 
voted Brother Horton take and rewrite and include amend- 
ments, etc. This he declined, nor could they find one to do 
it. At last Orange Scott agreed to do it fidthfiilly if die 
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cxnnmxttee would authorize him to affix their names to it. 
They did so, being in a huny, and it came out, as one 
told me, with few if Bit^ amendments; they tliought that^ 
being made with a pencil he probably could not dedpher 
them. Here Brother Merritt was deeply mortified; 
but there was no way of redress but to come out against 
Brother Scott for unfaithfulness. 

^' Again, Brother Merritt is at a Garrison Convention 
in Boston, and called upon to open the meeting by prayer. 
Then Garrison denounced Brothers Fisk and McDuffie, as 
united like the Siamese twins. With such slander Brother 
Merritt had no sympathy, and yet he knew it was spread 
through the country that he took an active part in such 
meetings. His situation was painful; his name was 
wanted to be first and foremost; they seemed aware they 
needed his credit to do their business to better advantage. 
He was opposed to slavery, and thought he ought to act 
against it; and he was also opposed to the ultra movements, 
which he would not attempt to justify. He said to 910 one 
day, speaking of one of Orange Scott's letters to Bishop 
Hcdding, ^That emphatic you, " what right had yot*," etc, 
I cannot endure ; it is not treating the bishop with common 
civility,' etc.; but he found to his sorrow that Orange 
Scott would take his own way. I had told him before he 
joined that Orange Scott and others were taking the 
regular steps to secede, if they could not carry the Churoh 
with them. So I had told Orange Scott at Lowell, aad 
that those antislavcry societies formed within our Church 
were designed as a neucleus around which they would be 
called upon to rally. Orange Scott denied it flatly, and 
Brother Merritt could not believe it possible; but after a 
while his fears were awakened. 

"As soon as he saw that a secession was inevitable 
he gave no countenance to the movement; and could he 
have seen the issue, he would have given no aid by any 
means whatever. It has always appeared to jne that his 
being engaged in controversy with Brother Fisk, and at 
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the same time Orange Scott and others adoptmg measures 
which he could not approve, brought his mind into such a 
strait that it was too much for him, and affected him both 
mentally and physically. i 

" After he had in a great degree lost his reason, there was 
a very remarkable trait in his movements, so far as I had 
an opportunity to perceive, (and he would sometimes come 
into my house several times in a day to t^l me, in con- 
fidence^ of what he thought to be real ;) he would say, ' Now 
let us, in disposing of this matter, be careful that religion is 
not reproached by it.' 

" He has requested me to try to prevent religion from 
being dishonored, when it appeared to me that every other 
principle of reason was lost ; yet his soul held &8t to 
religion. 

" I had intended, when he was in health, if he survived 
me, to have put some things into his hands ; but he is gone, 
whije I linger behind. I think I can say I have never found 
the man in whom 1 could place such implicit confidence at 
all times and under all circumstances; nor do I expect to 
find another until mortality shaU be swallowed up of life. 

" Many of the letters I send you would be of no use to 
you but for one thing ; whatever the business or haste he 
rarely, if ever, closes till he. has said something about the 
great salvation ; for out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth and pen spake. 

" Yours truly in Christian bonds, A. Bjorr.** 

But we now rapidly approach the dose of his active life. 
After his return from New York he was stationed at South- 
street, in Lynn, where he continued two years. At the 
close of this period his strength was so impaired as to 
oblige him to desist from the duties of tibe active ministry. 
He remained, however, at Lynn, till his death, which oc- 
curred on the 2d of May, 1845. 

'^ This venerable man," say his brethren in liia Minutes, 
^ who so long filled a prominent post in our New England 
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Methodism, has, in a good old age^ ripe in reli^us ezp«ri- 
ence, and having })crfbnned more than ordinary labor fer 
the Church, gone down to the gravA. Few men hvre 
left 90 pure s^ ohamoter as a legacy to the Church and his 
taniily. lie was marked as a preacher by the frequency 
and thoroughness with which he proclaimed the doctrine of 
Christian perfection. He exhibited a consistent profesaioi^ 
of tiiat diKtrine for nianv vears till the close of life. He 
was distinguished as a }K)werful polemic writer, and was 
always ready to defend the Church of his ohoice, both in 
her dtK'trines and her polity. Tlio Church in New England 
owes a debt of gratitude to his memory for the services 
he rendercHl in placing her before the religious community 
in the true light." 

*• No man luis been taken from New England Meth- 
04iism," writes Dr. James Porter, " who had a higher claim 
to an hononible memorial among us than had Father Mer- 
ritt. Though he lived and died untitled by man, he pos* 
sessiKl those enviable qualities 'which titles, alas too often! 
falsely indicate. He was a learned man, a man deeply 
read in divinity and philosophy, critical in his observations, 
])owerfiiI in his analysis, of untiring application, deeply ex- 
pi-rieiieeil in the things of (xod, always exhibiting the fiiiits 
of the Spirit by the patience of faith and labor of love. 
liut h(> was a »elf-tautjk( man. Being converted and called 
to the ministry, he conferred not with flesh and blood, but 
taking iiis liible, and such other appropriate books as he 
could ol)taiii, he ventured out upon his commission trust- 
ing in (lod. 

• '^ And iis ho went ho studied ; studied much, and prayed 
for heavenly wisdom. What he learned he appropriated, 
preiichi>d, and practiced, and thus stored it up for future use. 
S<^me of the first piiHM?s he publisheil, he wrote, corrected, 
ami tlirew aside ; rcwroti\ corrected, and wrote again, even 
to the lourth time, before lie allt>wed them to go to press. 
Hy this process he acquired a terse, perspicuous, and beaoi* 
tiful style. The attention he bestowed upon the arguments 
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of an opponent, before answering him, was remarkable. 
He weighed every word, and ^comprehended it before he 
framed a sentence, and then replied in the most concise and 
forcible manner possible. Thus he seldom misunderstood 
or misrepresented, always kept directly to the point, and 
seldom failed of complete victory. 

" His treatment of an opponent was peculiarly kind and 
respectful. He admired to see fair play in controversy, 
and never descended to take any advantage which did not ^ 
properly belong to him. The practice, so common among 
editors, of attacking a man in a contemptuous and abusive 
manner, and, in the exercise of editoral sovereignty^, exclud- 
ing all reply, he despised. Being among the first advocates 
of the temperance reform, his communications to certain 
papers in which he had a right to be heard, were rejected, 
but replied to at very considerable length editorally. I 
can never forget the patient but indignant grief he express- 
ed to me on that occasion. Be it said to his everlasting 
honor, his correspondents,* while he was editor, never had 
occasion to complain of such treatment at his hands. 
Never! However weak, or fanatical, or wicked even, 
though not always gratified in their wishes, they were treated 
with the greatest courtesy. He would act the gentleman 
and the Christian with his opponents, whatever their deserts. 
And for this^ as for other qualities, he deserved to have a 
monument of gold erected to his memory, to the lasting 
rebuke of cowardly sycophants, who trifle with the views 
and feelings of correspondents, and then, by the despotism 
of editorial authority, deny them one word of reply. Such 
conduct is in perfect keeping with popery, slavery, and 
rumocracy, but it is a perfect burlesque upon Christianity. 

" Father Merritt was companionable. The youngest and 

weakest of his brethren were made to feel perfectly at 

home in his presence. He conversed with and respected 

them as though they were his equals, asking counsel and 

giving advice with the most pious modesty and sincerity 

conceivable. There was no affectation in this. It was the 

22 
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outbeamiug of his real heart ; he loved the brethrao. If 
thoj were inferior to himself, he treated them as equals; if 
siipi^rior, ho rejoiced, and was happy to sit at their feetw 
Thus, as ho loved all, ho was loved by all. "Hiough I spent 
my first year's itinerancy under his charge, and had the 
iiijjh privilege of much intercourse with him subsequently, 
1 never saw the first thing in his spirit or conduct to lessen 
my esteem for him, nor do I recollect to have heard his 
name mentioned but with profound respect. 

'* With liis preaching I was not familiar, but in prayer he 
exot'llcd. There was a dignified simplicity, a loftiness of 
language- and thought, accompanied by a solemnity and fer- 
vency (»f spirit which awed the hearer, and made him feel 
tiiat God was neAr. And not unfrequently, as the good 
man's soul filled and gathered strength, and in the might 
and majesty of confiding faith, rose higher and higher still, 
h(^ would stand entranced, like an astonished Israelite, look- 
ing up into th(»- mountain to sec Moses talking with God. 

" lie wiis also a man of Christian sympathy. No sorrow 
wept un pi tied, and to the needy ho extended the largest 
relief possible. The missionary enterprise was dear to his 
heart. S[)eaking on the subject about the time our lamented 
brothers, (\>x and Wright, were fitting for Africa, he re- 
marked with great animation, mingled with regret, if he 
w(Te only a little younger he would rejoice to give his life 
to th(; heathen. Every benevolent movement had his ap- 
]>i-oval and his prayers. He was liberal in his pecuniary 
(rontributioiis nearly to a fiiult. When old age and infinn- 
ity had wast(;d his energies, his big heart still impelled him 
to a liberality which greatly exceeded his means." 

Of his power in prayer his brethren make frequent men- 
tion, a ])ower that subdued all obstacles, that opened the 
windows of heaven, and that obtained great and immediate 
answers. When at sea, we are told by one that the hardy 
mariner was awed in the j>resence of his spirit, and felt as 
Kured, amid the fury of the storm, that his supplications 
would avail to lay it. A beautiful incident is recorded of 
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his prayers for Dr. Fisk, when the latter was sick at Char- 
lestown, and supposed to be nigh unto death. " He shall 
not die," said he to the family ; and when they manifested 
some surprise at the remark, he added, " if prayer can pre- 
vent it." From that hour to the day of his recovery he 
ceased not to plead in a most eloquent manner in his be- 
half, bringing up his youth, his eminent gifts, and the 
field open and white for his labor as arguments for his 
recovery. 

It is, however, as the advocate of holiness or entire sano- 
tification, that the Church will longest remember him. He 
loved this doctrine of the Bible, and presented it to the 
people in the plain and simple form in which it was taught 
by Mr. Wesley and Mr. Fletcher. While he zealously 
proclaimed this truth from the pulpit, and in private pressed 
it upon the attention of the people, he also employed his 
pen in the same service. Knowing how greatly the people 
needed some devotional reading of a periodical character, 
he began the publication of the " Guide to Perfection," a 
work which, having passed into other hands, continues still 
to go forth on its mission of piety. In this periodical he 
set forth, in a clear and forcible manner, our view of that 
blessed doctrine, and in that way, as well as by his personal 
exertions, exerted a mighty influence upon a large and 
noble class of minds, leading them to entertain higher views 
of the Christian life, and to rise to a richer religious ex- 
'perience. 

Of his abilities as a preacher we have already incident- 
ally spoken. His word was attended with power and with 
the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven. People went 
far to listen to his discourses, and in the delivery were often 
deeply stirred. The sources of this power are found in his 
grc^at mental strength, his plain and forcible logic, his deep 
earnestness and solemnity, assuming something of the Pur- 
itanic sternness and rigor, only a little mellowed by the 
jubilant Gospel of Methodism, an earnestness in part con- 
stitutional, but also arising from a sense of sin, a view by 
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fkith of the realities of the ^ture life to which he erer fM 
that we are hosting, and the grave duties imposed upcna us \ 
in a state of probation. 

Sncli was this fothcr, a most eminent man in his day, 
whose like seldom appears in the Church, and whose coun- 
sels and labors contributed in a great degree to build up 
and strengthen our order. One of our clearest and most 
accurate thinkers, he was yet a worker, a practical man, 
every pulsation of whose heart beat in unison with the 
good cause in which the Church was engaged. 



, JONATHAN D. BRIDGE. 



The subject of this sketch app^ed on the stage just at 
the time Methodism was beginning to make a pro£)mid inoh 
pression on the rural districts of New England. For 
many years had its light and power been wielded in tiie 
cities and large centers ofthe Eastern States; footholds here 
and there had been obtained in the country, but it was not till 
now that it began to be felt as a power in the religious world, 
and to attract the personal attention of the sequestered ham^ 
lets and neighborhoods. Hitherto had it been suspected, 
and the cautious people of New England had bten wary of 
its theology, as well as of falling into the " gulf streun " it 
was forming through the land. Trained in the qmest^ iteid 
habits of the pilgrims, they oautiously edged towi^ tlie 
new sect to scrutinize and survey its machinery, aad irbim 
decided to commit themselves to the craft, it was witb a 
good share of their characterislio oaulion. They wece often 
Puritans vamped over, rather than a thorou^y n^ brand. 
At the time, however, of which we now sp6i^.4iiey were 
merging out into deeper water, and assuming; morei«ftbat 
hale and joyous Christian experience that oharaoterized the 
early followers of the Wealeys and the members of ^' 
societies in the Middle States. Experience was oonvini|j|pg 
them of the sea-worthiness of tiie vessel <m which tfaey had 
embarked, which called forth their jubilant shouts of praise. 

The parents of iSfr.* Bridge, whom he ever held in tiie 
highest honor, were persons in the humbler walks of life, 
but of stern integrity and worth; not so indigent as to 
destroy self-respect or honesty, nor yet so &r compfltegit as to 
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relieve the family from the necessity of daily toil; in a 
M'ord, a &mi1y of that moral worth and of those industrious 
habits which are precisely adapted to train a son for the 

ju'tivt' and rosponsible duties of future life. 

A illial pen has so beautifully drawn their characters, that 
the ri'ader will indulge a brief quotation. " Mr. Bridge," he 
says, " was of small stature, retiring manners, and rather a 
molaneholv cast of mind, but sustained an unblemished 
reputation for honesty, industry, piety, intelligence and 
conmion sense. He shunned the tumults of the world, 
being the most contented when surrounded by books, papers, 
and the (juiet eirele of his ovm family. Among strangers 
h«*. was taciturn and unassuming ; but in the chosen circle 
of his acquaintance his eye sparkled, and his words flowed 
frtM»ly. 

" He was a practical man, always preferring utility to &ncy 
an<l fashion ; in early life a man of decision, having fixed 
iiVas on all the questions of politics and the essential doo- 
triiu'S of tj^oology. Ho had few inclinations in common 
with the floating mass whose partial views and perverted 
tjisi»»s h^ad them from flower to flower, like certain bees, 
always more remarkiid for their incessant buzzing than for 
iriti'lligeiit and worthy diligenctt. Moreover, he possessed a 
t«'uder conseience. He would sooner lose all his earthly 
goods than o])tain a penny by fraud. But no trait of his 
cliaractir was more refined and amiable than his humanity. 
Ill** horse or the ox that he chanced to drive rarely bore 
1 he marks of his lash. The cattle of the farm-yard never 
i-etired at his approach, and the cat and the dog, instead of 
meanly slinking away under the table in fright, leaped upon 
his knees the moment ho became seated at the fire-side. 
Siicli a father could not fail to be beloved, such a companion 
t<) be dear, nor such a neighbor to be respected." 

The companion of this man was one of those rare and 
n<jble spirits that occasionally glitter like gems along this 
lower social strata or that, when lifted to higher positions 
in life, became the Hannahs and Susannah Wesleys, the 
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mothers of the wise and good, raised up to bless and elevate 

the race. With this worthy woman, who possessed the 
faculty of gaining the confidence of all with, whom she asso- 
ciated, and whose labors in the cause of the Redeemer were 
peculiarly blessed, it was our privilege to have some 
acquaintance. The writer was present at her funeral, and 
assisted in committing her precious dust to the tomb, nor 
will he soon forget the grateful tears of those children who 
had ever risen up to call her blessed, and who now came to 
the grave to weep. The writer whom we have just quafed 
proceeds to notice her character in the following language : 
" Mr. Bridge was married young. His wife brought him no 
worldly goods besides a scanty outfit for house-keeping. 
But for symmetry of form, strength and capacity of mind, 
depth of piety, evenness of temper, buoyancy of spirits, and 
ready talents, she was surpassed by few if any in ^the com- 
munity. She was descended from one of the fir^J settlers 
of old Plymouth. In . temperament she was, in many 
respects, directly the opposite of her husband ; in talent much 
more brilliant. She was both modest and bold.' But her 
modesty did not spring from a slavish fear of man, and her 
boldness was merely the result of a prudent confidence in 
her own power, combined with a virtuous self-respect." She 
was an individual possessing great fortitude and £uth, 
while her heart embraced all the world, especially those 
that believe in our Lord Jesus Christ. Happy the Church 
that embraces such mothers in Israel ; thrice happy the 
family blessed with the watchcareand labors of such a head ! 

Jonathan Davis Bridge, their eldest son, was born at 
Northfield, in the year 1812. Of his early history, most of 
which is unwritten, we may form a tolerably correct con- 
jecture, since we know about the course in which life, amid 
such a rural Puritanic family circle, would flow, and above 
all, the impress and impetus that would be given to it by 
the hand of such a mother. 

" He was a youth of the fairest proportions and most 
promising traits of character. In earliest childhood he was 
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remarked for his sprightliness and beaut/. At twelve yean 
of age ho showed hiinfidf imoommonlj ef&cieut in all 
departments of manual labor. lie was often engaged at 
day labor among the neighbors, while his activity made 
I' very one predict that ho would ' one day leave his mark 
upon the world.' He was out of bed and gay as a lark at 
an early hour in the morning. He could mount a horse, 
break a yoke of steers, tumble logs into the mill-way, leap a 
ft-nce in pursuit of a truant sheep or heifer, chop, mow, romp, 
or wrestle with his mates with admirable agility. Nor was 
his mind li'ss elastic. The little school to which he was 
sent at an early age, was of humble pretensions, but a good 
one of llie kiini. lie readily learned what was taught there, 
and of\en came home with hrs reward of merit, a document 
of as much im|K)rtanee in the minds of those concerned as 
a college diploma in riper years. Ilarely did he incur the 
displeasure of his teachers ; and when he did, it was not so 
much the result of a censurable temper as the carelessness 
and untimely boiling over of his good-nature. From his 
in fancy his mother had Uuight him little prayers, and hymns* 
and tlu^ elements of religions truth. Notwithstanding his 
activity, he W(>uld be often thoughtful, and sometimes mani- 
fest a deep seriousness. He could usually repeat the text 
and, ni)t unfre<[uently, rehearse much of the discourse. 
Many pre<Iiete<l that he would become a minister when he 
came, to maturity, and though his father had began to place 
much dej)endenee upon him, yet he could not help but feel 
some misgivings lest he might bo destined to a difierent 
calling." 

When the lad had attained his sixteenth year the com- 
nnniity was visited by one of those primitive Methodist 
revivals. The town being remote from largo cities, had 
remained still and staid with the old Congregational meet- 
ing-house, preacher, and services as in days of yore. It 
now fell in the way of an itinerant to stumble along into 
this parish and disturb the calm that had so long reigned 
there. He was a holy man, full of dear conceptions of 
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truth, and strong &ith in the word of God. Bm preaching 
was in demonstration of the Spirit and power of the Holy 
Ghost In prayer he was mighty. His pleadings seemed 
deeply to move the people, for a divine illumination and 
fear spread through the congr^ation, such as tiiey were 
not wont to witness. The number of hearers daily increased ; 
some wept, some cried in distress, and, as is usual at such 
times, some ridiculed, while, others were blessed with the 
forgiveness of their sins. 

Our subject was among the early fruits of iMa revival. 
" His convictions were pungent, his views of sin and of his 
own depravity and helplessness broad and dear, and the 
change produced in him was deep and lasting. It was at the 
&mily altar that light broke in upon his troubled spirit. 
So ardent were his emotions, and so overwhelming was the 
change that had come over him, that he could not contam 
himself, but shouted aloud for joy." 

On waking the next morning he looked fyrOi upon a 
world apparently transformed by the power and glory of 
Grod. The soft beams of an autumnal sun seemed more 
than usually mellow, while the birds caroling and rejoidng . 
in the air reminded him of the better land, and he ML 
down lost in wonder, love, and praise. He Mt a longing , y 
to tell the world the story of the cross, shioe hb Mt ooofif! 
dent he could convince all of the loveliness of his Lord, 
and induce them to secure a treasure in heaven. ' How 
great his disappointment when he met an unbeUeving wcMrld 
ready to parry all his ai^uments and turn to ridicule his 
experience. 

He devoted himself however, to prayer and watchful- 
ness, and though an immature Christian, he generally 
maintained 'a consistent character for piety and devotion. 
In the social meetings his voice was ever tuned to praise or 
ifplifled in heartfelt exhortation, little aware with what de- 
light the people hung upon his words, or how often they 
said among themselves, ^Ttas man will surely be called of 
Grod to minister." 
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^bout a yoar after his conversion be received an exhort- 
er^s license, an office at that time honored by the people^ 
and which usually constituted the first step in the progpeasioit 
toward the fhll ministry. This step only more fiilly con- 
vinced him that ho was called of God to the high and re- 
sponsible work of the regular ministry. He was now 
visited with many of those feelings, impressions, or convic- 
tions that are afforded by tho Chief Shepherd when he is 
about to thrust a new laborer out into the harvest. While 
his soul was uncommonly impressed with a sense of the 
worth and danger of those for whom Christ had died, he 
experienced an inward struggle to reach a higher position 
in life, whore his entire powers could be devoted to saving 
souls. Those convictions were strengthened and matured 
by an occasional expression in the prayers at the family 
altar, or in the exhortations of his Christian brethren in their 
social intercourse, inasmuch as they led him to think he 
was in some measure looked upon as devoted to the pub- 
lic service of the Church. On opening the Bible he would 
sometimes read passages like the following, which would 
stir his soul like the voice of a trumpet: "The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. Pray ye there- 
fore tho Lord of the harvest, that he would send forth more 
la])or(Ts into his harvest." 

Texts of Scripture and plans of sermons, we are assured, 
constituted the stjiplc of his pious thoughts, and some- 
times these trains of reflection would break forth into audi- 
ble ex])ression amid the labors of tho field, or while passing 
along the way. The more ardent his devotions, the deeper 
did these impressions of duty become. * As the struggle in 
his ])reast continued, and even incrciised in intensity, he de- 
termined tt) reveiil his feelings to his parents, although it 
wjis felt to be painful to make such revelations, in view of 
the feeble state of his father's health, and the heavy respon- 
sibility of his mother in training a large family on very 
limited resources. By his own hands, he felt that he might 
in some measure aid them in temporal afiairs and thus 
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help to smooth their rugged path through this- life, a Tiew 
of the subject which induced him to madntain silence on the 
point that most deeply exercised his mind. His only resort 
was a throne of grace. Here he poured forth strong cries 
and tears, beseeching the Lord either to remove those emo- 
tions or to open a door of providence by which he might 
enter the harvest of the world. 

That prayer, which we may suppose was inspired by ihe 
Holy Spirit, did not remain long unanswered, althoilgfa the 
answer came in a form he did not anticipate. The temporal 
affairs of the family were so arranged that it became con- 
sistent for him to leave hdme, and their consent was ftdly 
obtained for his entrance upon the duties of the traveling 
ministry. 

He now received a license as a local preacher, being but 
eighteen years of age, and as the conference had dready 
held its session, it was deemed advisable to take work 
under the presiding elder. Th&t the parting was a scene of 
intense trial to the parents, who were now called to give up 
their child to the work of the Lord, will be apparent when 
we reflect on his extreme youth, as well as the perilons 
path and lofly responsibilities lying before him. ' The 
mother experienced the deeper angu!^ at the separation,^ 
since she clung to the child with all the intensity of a 
mother's 'affection ; but as she was a woman of isadk and 
prayer, and a believer in the providence of God, die said, 
'^ The Lord hath need t>f him; let him do what seemetfa him 
good." Then followed the song of praise and pray^, inter- 
mingled with tears when they exchanged the parting hand, 
and Jonathan crossed the parental threshold to enter <m the 
great warfare of life. 

While the parents experienced intense grief in devoting 
their son to the holy ministry, they ^joyed the satis&oticm 
of knowing that he went forth under the eye of an eminent 
minister, who would be to him more than a friend or even 
a father. The Rev. Orange Scott, tiien presiding elder of 
the Springfield District, in which the Northfield charge 
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embraced, vras in his primo aikd glory, " full of zeal, am- 
bitiotL health, and mental euergy,^ and, like the angel of th« 
Apocalypse, flying Uirough that ejctended and nigged region 
of country, "having the everlasting Gospel to preacL" 
Th<>se were the days of great revivals ; the Gospel, as inter- 
prcttMl by Meth(^isin, was taking hold on the masses, and 
the great deep of society was being broken up by tJie energy 
and enthiisias^n of that corps of mighty men. 

Scott was a host in himself, but displayed the finest tact 
in moving the masses that clustered around him. To him 
it was given to galvanize the people, who loved to hang 
upon his words, and to be moved and melted by his majes- 
tic utteranct?s. Entering upon his work as presiding elder 
with an intense interest, he designed to set the whole coun 
try in a bhize, and to bring thousands of souls to Christ 
To effect this purpose he delighted to associate >vith himself 
young men, in whose souls the fires of enthusiastic devotion 
l)urne(i with imabated intensity. He could fill their minds 
with his own enlarged views, and commit to them the exe- 
eution of his plans for extending the Gospel among the 
masses of the pe(>ple, who were wandering as sheep with- 
out a shepherd. 

Younj; Hridge could not have selected a leader more to 
his liking. He was now full of the vigor of youth, of an 
ardent temperament, full and ready flow of language, and 
flusluMJ witli the first successes of the Christian conflict 
Entering fully into the spirit of his presiding elder, he went 
Ibrtli in the style t»f Methodism to urge a close warfare 
against sin, and to obtain immediate and complete success 
in the work of saving men from eternal deatii. He traveled 
the first year on the Northampton Circuit, and the next on 
that of Westfield, in the state of Massachusetts. In 1834 
he was received on trial in the New England Conference, 
aH«i reappointed to the Westfield Circuit 

His subsequent aj)pointments we briefly subjoin, namely, 
1835-0, Holland; 1836-8, Coleraine; 1838-9, Asbury 
CTiapel, Springfield ; 1839-41, Duxbiiry ; 1841-3, Saugiis ; 
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1843-4, Charlestown ; 1844-6, Boston, Bennett^treet; 
1840-8, Worcester; 1848-9, Roxbury; 1849-;51, Bos- 
ton, Church-street; 1851-3, Springfield, Pyncheon-street ; 
1853—4, Maiden; 1854-6, presiding elder on Worcester 
District Nearly all these appointments were in the State 
of Massachusetts, and within the bounds of the existing 
New England Conference, many of them among the largest, 
most influential, and responsible charges in the state, and 
in all, his powers as a preacher were fully recognized by 
the people to whom he statedly ministered, the best test, 
certainly, of his abilities. 

In entering upon the duties of the sacred office he ex- 
perienced great inconvenience from his limited education. 
The schools of his native town, the common schools of 
Massachusetts, were then in a poor condition, and afforded 
but limited advantage to the pupils, reading, writing, and 
figures, constituting the entire curriculum. The meager 
opportunities for attaining an education afforded by these 
establishments could not, in his case, have been fiilly av^l- 
able, especially when we consider his extreme youth at the 
time of leaving home, and the straitened circumstances of 
the fimiily previous to that period. 

Hence, on entering upon his itinerant career he was 
master of only the simpler rudiments of learning, and was 
obliged to place in his saddle-bags, besides a Bible and 
Hymn-Book, the Grammar of Murray, a geography, and 
such books of theology and devotion as it might be con- 
venient to transport about his circuit, in order to prepare 
himself for the responsible chaise committed to him by the 
Church. Those were davs when the Churches were break- 
ing new ground, and much labor was required of the 
preachers; the time for study being found in the early 
morning, and on such occasional days as had no appoint 
ment to be filled. Few who b^an their ministry under 
these disadvantages, and without much previous training in 
the schools, ever advanced far in their studies, or became 
verv accurate thinkers, and of course were not able to hold 
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tiie pen of the ready vritor. Tbeaa were attainments that 
required time which was not at their command. Man j of 
theim becamo skilled in oxtemporuieoua speaking, and in 
the pulpit ware men of real power, who left their works on 
the age in which thoy lived. 

Occasionally one rose to higher intellectual attainments, 
and ranked among the well educated ministers of the age. 
Of this class was Jonathan D. Bridge. He was a great 
reader, an intenso^thinker, mid a writer who commanded a 
finished and nervous style, although the defects of his early 
education wore severely felt to the close of his life. So &r 
iis diligence and a])plication could remedy those defects, his 
efforts at self-tuition accomplished it; for all those oppor- 
tunities for residing and study afforded him on circuit or 
station were improved in such a manner that his profiting 
ai>peared to all. 

About the time he enlisted in the service of the Church 
(.) range Scott bocaino a (champion of the abolition cause, 
which occasioned not a little sparring among the clergy and 
laity. The spirit of controversy was aroused, and 'extended 
not only to the more private circles and conferences, but to 
the juiblie i)nnts of the Church. Bridge, with his ardent 
trn)])eranu'nt, thn^w himself at once into the breach with his 
Icjidor, and was encouraged to employ his pen in defense of 
the antislavtu-y views. Some of his early attempts at com- 
position were su])niitte(l to the revision of Scott ere going 
to tht' ]>ress; but he was soon able to complete his own 
AISS., as well as to convince tlie public that ho wielde^i a 
scorching pen, which it was not safe for many men to 
]»rovoke against themselves. It was this controversy, per- 
haps, that drew out and discij)lined his powers more than 
anything else that occurred in his early life. It reduced 
him at once to modes of accurate thinking, while the 
frequent employment of the pen induced the habit 
of perspicuously stating and defending his thoughts. If 
the l)cst education is, as Dr. Wayland contends, that 
uliicli comes by the pen, then young Bridge was in a 
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good way, which is still more fully evinced by the resultB 
of the course. 

His intimacy with Scott, while it afforded him many and 
rare advantagi prove4 ai;,in the end a «>u«» of trW «nd 
danger, that came near severing his ecclesiastical connec- 
tions. That wonderful man, once enlisted in the abolition 
cause, was led by rapid but imperceptible gradations to the 
point where it was thought, by many good m^ that the 
interests of the Church and those of the slave must be 
sundered. The timid and conservative here drew bade, 
but the leader was made of that stern and enthusiastic 
material that bowed to no obstacles, and that considered no 
sacrifice too expensive to be offered on the altar of humanity ; 
and he was moreover so completely conmiitt^ to the 
current, that he swept on in pursuit of his object, leaving 
the Church of his early choice, that had elevated him to 
honor, and in whose bosom he had achieved liis noblest 
victories, behind. 

The corps of champions that stood about him, among the 
most bold and ardent of whom may be reckoned the subject 
of this sketch, naturally sympathized with him through the 
entire conflict; tod when he bravely shot the cataract, ihexc 
blood was so stirred that they were not only ready to dnkw 
the sword in his defense, but also to thrust themselves down 
after him. Some of them carried into execution these 
impulses, and became associated with their long-tried friend 
in the new organization known as the Wesleyan Memodist 
Church. Mr. Bridge followed to the very edge of iAiB 
precipice the man in whom, amid every danger, he had been 
accustomed to place implicit confidence, atid would perhaps 
have selected the fortune of his comrades, but for a fHendly 
voice that from childhood had been wont to warn, admon^ 
ish, guide, and encourage him in his work, and that invariably 
found access to the most secluded chambers of the heart, 
which here interposed to retain him in the Churdu Es- 
caped from this peril, he went forth again to his accustomed 
toil in the Church, though not without some soars received 
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iu the contest that he bore to the grave. It was after thia, 
perhaps, that he was most successful, and most belored by 
the people. ' The conflict, however, in which he had 
observed bishops and presiding ciders enlisted in defense 
of the positions of slaveholders, served to develop the 
radical side of his nature, and to render him suspected as an 
unsafe and unreliable man inecclesiastical legislation by a con- 
siderable body of the Church. In the year 1848 his popu- 
larity in the Conference- had culminated, and in the Greneral 
Ci>nfi'rence of that year he led his delegation, having 
received several more votes than any other delegate. It 
soon, however, began to be rumored that his sentiments 
were very radical, not only on the matter of slavery, but 
also on the entire constitution of the Church; and he was 
even known to affinn that his views of Church polity were 
not Mcth(Mli8tic, and that if called to fill important posts in 
the Church it must be with the understanding that he should 
uilvooate at pleasure the sentiments he had been led to 
entertani. 

After the avf)wal of such sentiments, he was honored as 
a good man and an able minister of the New Testament ; 
but the men wlio had been reiidy to elevate him to high and 
responsi])le offices became wary of placing in positions of 
trust an individual who might exert his influence and 
uili'iits to subvert the constitution of the Church. It became 
thi', opinion of many that he entertained substantially the 
views of Mr. Scott and his coadjutors on questions of 
i'(rlesiastical order. Hence, in the election of delegates to 
the (ientTal Conference of 1852 he received but a handful 
of votes; a falling off that arose from no want of confidence 
in hini as a good man, but from a dislike to commit the 
law-making of th(^ Church to one whose judgment had so 
widely departed from their own. 

In the interval between this and the succeeding Greneral 
Conffrcneo, the att(;ntion of the board of bishops was 
attrat;t«^d to his extreme views, and the opinion of one of 
tht'm, at least, was that the only probable cure of the dis- 
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order would be a term of service in the office of presiding 
elder, where he would observe the working of the whole 
system from a new stand-point, and experience the difficulty 
of maintaining the efficiency of our organization without the 
present machinery. 

He was accordingly appointed, as above indicated, to the 
charge of the Worcester District, on which he labored with 
great efficiency, acceptability, and success till he was stricken 
down by death. That this new sphere of labor tended to 
moderate, if not essentially to modify his former views, 
seems most probable, since while in this office he not only 
ceased to talk on the subject as in former years, but mani- 
fested an unusual degree of solicitude to maintain the integ- 
rity pf the Church. In attributing this change to the influ- 
ence of his position, we may advance too far; time, that 
great modifier of human affairs and opinions, had made 
indelible impressions on his mind. The fervor of youth 
had passed, and he was now advancing into the very heart 
of sober and ripened manhood. 

On whatever side we view the life of Mr. Bridge, noble 
and commanding traits of character are displayed to our 
view. His is a noble example of that perseverance that 
faces and conquers all the obstacles that beset the path of 
probation. Beginning the work of the ministry with very 
limited educational qualifications, he proceeded to apply his 
mind to accumulate information and acquire mental disci- 
pline, amid all the disadvantages of circuit life, and with 
what measure of success the result determines. Many men 
with his outfit would have lingered through life in the third 
rate appointments ; but his unremitted exertion lifted him 
up from the humble position in which he began life, and 
enabled him to occupy the heaviest stations in the confer- 
ence. Though hindered in his enterprises by the inconven- 
ience of a frail constitution and feeble health, he was seldom 
willing to give up what he undertook to do. He felt an 
ambition to accomplish whatever task was assigned by tiie 

authorities of the Church. It was, perhaps, under the 
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prom]>tltigs of this A^eling that be finally sacrinced Ms liik 
His district wah exti^nflivo, und the labors uot only multi- 
pijed but arduous. He knew that life was imperiled hj 
the overexertion and exposure in filling his appointments, 
so a8 to meet the expectations the people had formed of him 
as a preacher ; but he would not consent to make (he office 
a nuM'e sine(*ure, ur to allow the people to affirm that his 
])c>wer had departed at the magic touch of that office. For 
a season he bravely faced the obstacles in his path, and 
seemed to rise above them all ; he pursued his long journeys 
tlirough the heat« of summer and the storms of autumn and 
winter, preaching, lecturing, and holding Quarterly Confer^ 
ences and love-feasts ; but such a course, so opposite to all 
his later habits, so o]>pressive to his feeble system, <y>uld 
not be long pursued. During the third year of his term 
the eonHun]i)tion, hereditary in the family, made its ap- 
j)earance, and he rapidly yielded to the pressure of the 
<lisrase». 

As a pn*aelier, Mr. Bridge was seen to the greatest 
advantage. N(4ther his early advantages nor his later 
o|))>(»rtuiiities were suflicient to qualify him to shine in 
cvi-ry place; he wisely bestowed his principal labor in 
adapting hinisclf to the ministry. Here nature, grace, and 
(Milture ('onii)in(Mj to render him complete as an ambassador 
of Jesus Cln'ist. 

Natun; bcstowetl a fine, commanding figure, that stood 
]>rou(ll\' vvi'vt nrarly six feet, and which, adorned with the 
neat attire hr, woiv, was (calculated to attract the eye and 
fasten the attention of the auditor. Tlie sounds of his 
v(»iee, which was full, varied, and shrill, were adapted to 
intensify the. impression, and to hold the hearers spell- 
bound to the close of his discourse. His, too, was an 
anient temi>erament, indicated by his red hair and whiskers, 
that kindled an<I flowed as the discourse advanced, drawing 
the listener into el(>ser and still closer sympathy with him- 
self. Becoming lost in his subject, he would, for the time, 
create the impression that the theme on the tapis was the 
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one of aU-absorbing interest and importance, and the whole 
congregation would be swept on to his conclusicHis, recover- 
ing themselves only after the hurricane was passed, to take 
reckonings and ascertain their latitude and longitude. Ccm- 
scious that they had been under the wizard's power, they 
would hardly venture to trust their senses, or to adhere to 
those ordinary convictions that had served as landmarks 
along the shore of human experience. Having been iniged * 
on to higher, broader conclusions by the logic of the volcano, 
then followed a reaction, that subsided till men felt that the 
old level had certainly been reached. Perhaps this is our 
^experience under all intense, fiery oratory. Of course he 
did not always observe the rule of Mr. Wesley, relating to 
long and loud speaking. His glowing mind, especially 
when stirred by the discussion of some great theme that lay 
near his heart, was not readily restrained within metes and 
bounds, llie heated engine drove on the machinery with 
an intense whirl and clatter, despite valves and brakes. The 
rules of oratory, as found in the books, were then super- 
seded, while he rushed forward j "taking no note of time." 
On such occasions the spectator felt the inadequacy of the 
physical apparatus to sustain the shock of such mental 
intensity and fire: he listened to the lion's roar without 
observing his muscle and physical energy. He was not^ 
however, a hard speaker ; his words rang^out disdnotly, as 
fi*om the throat of a trumpet ; but the volmne, the body of 
sound was too great for his meager frame. 

While he possessed these appliances of oratory, the con- 
gregations were also furnished with fresh thought, sound 
reasoning, apposite illustrations. The preadier who depends 
6n excitement, merely, for the success of his ministry will 
find his power failing him as life' advances, so that at that 
period when we look for maturity of intellect, and the 
greatest reach of mental strengtii, he will be found to have 
passed his meridian, and to have pr(^*e8sed some distaooe 
on the down-hill road. This was not true of Mr. Bridge. 
He might easily have run into this error. Many of his 
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durtcterbaTedoncso. P'ls ardent temperamont, ready elocu- 
tion, and striking personal appearaooe in earlj life, gave him 
command of the masses even without mudi thought; iKit he 
did not trust to these qualities. He gave diligence to Inj 
in stores of knowledge for the future, when there might not 
be as much in the man to attract attention, that truth 
might then supply the lack. Hence his ministry increased 
in interest to the close of life. 

It is not, however, intended by the above remarks to in- 
timate that he was perfect even in this sphere ; that charac- 
ter can be attributed to few ministers; but it is claimed 
that, considering his origin and early advantages for study, 
and experience, he made remarkable attainments as a pulpit 
orator. If there was any one defect in his character as a 
minister standing out more prominently than another, it 
was found in the slight degree of attention bestowed on the 
pastoral work, a department, in fact, too generally neglected, 
and by none more than by the sthle preachers. 

The ministry of the cross will, in a considerable d^ree, 
possess the character of the individual's piety who fills the 
oflice. If he be gloomy, of a legal spirit, or the opposite, 
those qualities will bo transfused through his discourses, 
and will be imbibed, to a great extent, by his congregation. 
Ill this sa^Tcd work pi<*ty is the vital element that leaves its 
marks, and that diffuses itself through the mass with which 
it r-uincs in contact. 

Tlu'. pi«'ty of Mr. Bridge was of an intellectual caste 
rath<*r than sympathetic, being deeply rooted in the founda- 
tions of his nature. Hence his experience presented nothing 
of that efll'ininate, si(;kly, sentimental style which belongs 
t(i the mere religionist. His manliness in this, as in all 
other departments of life, was apparent to the world. His 
sermons were not mere hortatory deliverances; they 
embodied the central doctrines, were a feeling for the main 
pillars of the Christian system. Tlie cross stood in the 
center of all. Never stopping in the region of sentiment or 
emotion, laying no stress on the experience of mere feeling, 
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which can content itself with the repetition of prayers 
and other devotional acts, while justice and mercy are 
neglected, h^ ever had a heart to say the severest truths 
needful without the fear of offending any one, high or low, 
and of so saying them as to make a profound impression on 
the individuals concerned. His language of rebuke and 
denunciation was terrible.' In his moral and political excori^ 
ations, he often reminded one of the experienced surgeon who 
wields the scalpel, slashing away at the flesh as though he 
cared little for blood or life, so he removed the malignant 
excrescence or the maimed part. His words scorched terri- 
bly, like the rough utterances of the prophet Elijah, or our 
Saviour's demmciations of the Pharisees. 

This trait was conspicuous in his writings. While he 
was capable of producing well-turned periods, and did, on 
proper occasions, throw off finished compositions, he never- 
theless found an especial delight in the employment of a 
caustic pen. Here he was at home, and displayed Jiis 
inimitable power. He was a lover of Sydney Smith, and 
perhaps there was some affinity between their minds. 
Sydney possessed the keener -wit, but not a finer appredft" 
tion of what was facetious than his transatlanlic cousin. 
And then it is certain that clerical joker never oojoyed 
^^ spitting and broiling " a political or religious hereto bettor 
than the subject of this sketch. That was a bosindss for 
which he had a relish, and showed a dexterous hand. If the 
fellow had sinned unwittingly he might look here for for- 
forgiveness and comfort; but woe to that incorrigible 
sinner who, afler having escaped from inany transgressions 
with impunity, should chance to &11 into his hands! He 
was certain to think he had at last reached the day of 
doom. Caging Yvfiai up like some wild beast, exhibited to 
4;he gaze of the multitude, he would pelt him with stubborn 
facts, thrust at him with his metallic pen, or jeer upon him 
in those withering words that would startle the hoary tFaoft- 
gressor with the idea that he had really &llen into the axu^ 
tody of the arch tormentor ; and if he should ohaooe to jpst 
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loose vtth a wholo skin, he would be sure never to meet 

r 

bim again. Tlioso suggestions will recall to the minds of all 
his friends those letters in the Northern Christian Advocate 
ovor the si«riiaturo of " Fidoleter," in which, a la Dr. 
Chot'vorjie trounced every sort of transgressor, from a poor 
tolvK\M»-inunoher to a theological heretic, dealing out those 
severe, biting wonls that most men can produce only in fits 
of indignant passion, but which flowed from his mental 
treasury as naturally and easily as the springs flow down to 
the valievs. Thev were words charijed with moral eleo- 
trieity. the gunpowder of rhetoric. Does any one recollect 
hinv he t>nei' seized up, with his polemic tongs, the venera- 
ble Dr. Bond, who had ot\en sinned by impaling abolitionists, 
(among them the said Fideleter,) and, notwithstanding his 
gray locks, flayed the old gentleman alive, and then 
sctnvlied hini with fire and brimstone ? There were many 
al)«»lilii.»ni5>ts that would Lave given the doctor a handsome 
drubbing with a good will, whose hearts relented when they 
heard Briiigo's cat-o-nine-tails tearing the di>ctor's back. 
But this was characteristic. He did not readily engage in 
a fight, but once enlisted, he proved as obstinate as Oliver 
Cromwell when he butchered the inhabitants of Drogheda. 
Bill it was perhaps in the close circle of friendship that ho 
was best appri'ciated and beloved, though to the stranger 
his reserveil air would cive no indication of intimate attach- 
niL'nls. To the w«>ritl at large he never unbosomed his 
views and feelings, holding it at a distance, as a knight 
would his antagonist. The friends he admitted to his heart 
were few and long trieil, but to that few he clung to the close 
i>f lite. Thev knew his thouirhts ; thev were his advisers in 
enieniencies, his solace in trial. For no men did he cherish 
a struiiirer afieetion than for a few of the members of his 
conterence who had long fought by his side, and been true in 
every conflict and vicissitude. They lingered longest in his 
memory. A few days before his death he wrote in pencil 
marks to his old associates, the preachers in Boston: "2%« 
atonement is my great and glorious hiding place ;^^ and a few 
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moments before he breathed his last he whispered to'&ose 
about his couch, " / never felt better in my life than now,^ 

After all his mental aberrations his hecart remained true 
to the cause of Methodism, beating in sympathy with that 
rich experience, that hopeful spirit, those arduous labors and 
heroic undertakings that animated the fathers of that great 
religious era. The conference and the camp-meetin^gather- 
ing, the quarterly meeting an4 the revivid, where the old 
veterans collected, and the shout of triumph ascended to 
heaven in remembrance of old days or of pres^it joy, would 
rouse his soul as the voice of the trumpet or the sound of 
battle stirs the war-horse. It was amid audi soenei that 
the ardor of youth kindled afresh, an^ even in his later 
years incited him on to new engagements and victories. 
' While his attacfapient to the preachers ripened into inti- 
mate friendship with only a select band, his sympathy 
extended to the whole body ; especially to those who were 
so unfortunate as to be poor, oppressed, strangers, and who 
were hence necessitated to struggle against grave obAdes 
to obtain a foothold in the conference. Oth^«, tlie &vored 
sons of fortune, might calmly witness the pressure upon 
such jimior brethren and have no tear to shed over their 
rent hearts, their crippled eneigies, their fidlea ^xrtimes ; 
but Jonathan D. Bridge never remained an indiflEerent 
spectator of such scenes. He had expmenoed all these 
disadvantages himself. Entering the ocmfereaoe as he did. 
poor and friendless, and being obliged by many a struggle 
to reach the position he occupied in later life, his heart was 
moved by a sacred, irrepressible sympathy for those young 
men that ascended by the same path. 

Because of a few faults, he could not consent to cast a 
brother overboard who chanced to be indigent, unwary, or 
without companions to lend him the helping hand in the 
hour of need ; let these facts become known, and the sym- 
pathies of Brother Bridge were at once enlisted in his behalf 
and his powerful voice was uplifted in his defense. An 
incident which occurred several years since in hiseonfennoe 
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will- illustrate this point The conference was engaged in the 
examintition of cluiracter. One of the presiding elders, who 
happened to have the majority of the young men on his 
districti although a good man, was not blessed with the 
soundest judgment, or with a superabundance of sympathy 
lor others. "Tlie boys'' had somehow, whether wickedly 
or righteously, come to dislike him, and regarded it as a 
great penance to bo placed on his district. He perhaps 
knew something of tliis state of feeling, and, it may be, 
thought no better of the lads for their restiveness. Be that 
as it may, when ho was passing them through the confer- 
ence he handled their characters with a great deal of sang 
froid, very much as a butcher would the lambs he was 
driving lo the slaugliter. They all winced under the treat- 
ment, but of course felt obliged to keep silent. Being 
strangers to the majority of the conference, no one inter- 
posed to remonstrate or demand an explanation. But^ all 
this time Hridge grew nervous, restlcjss, his flushed cheek 
and kindling eye indicating to the spectator the existence of 
an internal struggle that must soon burst forth. In a 
moment he sprang like a tiger to his feet, and poured on 
the head of that erring brother such a torrent of just cen- 
sure, of merited rebuke, of biting reproof as amazed the 
whole C(jiiferenee and brought the ecclesiastical culprit to 
his senses. No man, especially no young man, heard that 
speech who did not love Brother Bridge better ever 
afterward. 
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As life wears a charm, so does its review afford us 
pleasure. We love to look back over the vista of human 
pilgrimage, flickering with sunshine and shadows, to see 
from what beginnings a man sprung; to witness his joys 
and sorrows, his progress in his work, and his final attain- 
ment or failure to attain his coveted object. From this 
review, too, are gathered some of our most useful lessons — 
the prophesies, that go before on our life and course of con- 
duct — the primitive surveys that point out the obstacles 
and advantages that will be found along our path in years 
to come. 

I propose to give a sketch in this paper of a celebrated 
country preacher, who attracted in his day the notice of the 
theological world, and the even thread of whose life, though 
hj followed not us, we delight to follow, the late Dr. Nsr 
thaniel Emmons, of Franklin. 

He was born in Haddam, Connecticut, in 1745, a region 
of country hallowed as the birthplace and early home of 
David Brainerd, Dr. Griffin, Dr. Nott, and J. B. Taylor. 
This old agricultural community, the seat of the virtues and 
of common sense, seems well adapted to nurture hardy aJl^ 
adventurous genius, to discipline the mind for life's earnest 
conflicts, and to mellow and • prepare the heart for great 
usefulness. Young Emmons realized these advantages, 
though he never loved rural employ. Quite early in life 
his father intended to give Nathaniel a liberal education, 
and to allow him to enter some one of the professions ; but 
on witnessing his volatile, trifling spirit, he changed -his 
mind, and determined to sober his views by making him a 
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fatithjr. At this idea, however, his young mind revolted, for, 
M he frcLukly confesses, he never loved labor, and always 
tiitenJed in s»umc way to escape it if possible. Hence, he 
''set himself at the work of contriving some method to attain 
an t'-lueati<.»n bv his own clTorts. Where there is a" will 
thiTj' is a wav, an«l Emmons had a will to lead a more 
schulariy lif«*, and, suro enough, the way soon opened before 
his lailh and hard eff.^rts. He about this time accidentally 
fell upon a Latin Grammar, which he committed to memory, 
and very snon found a neighbor who kindly offered to pre- 
pare liim f)r c«.)llrire. The opportunity was seized with 
avidity, and after ab(>ut a year of persistent and earnest 
study h«' cntorcd Yale, not, of course, with the best prepara- 
tiun. but passablf, so that with vigorous health and untiring 
endi'uvurs ho was able to stand up tolerably in his class 
beside* iMiibryo jud^i-s and governors.* lie subsequently 
eni:atrcd in schuol-toachinji, then studied theoloory with Dr. 
StruUi:, (if ('«)vontry, was in the meantime enabled, as he 
thoiiirlit, to ontertain a hope in Christ, and in 1769, at the 
ag«' of twenty-four years, was licensed by the Hartford As- 
sociation as a Coiirrri'rrational minister. Three vears later 
li»' HMvived a call from the Second Church in Wrentham, 
wliii'h lir ao'ept»'«l. Soino objections were made in the 
comn'il to his tlR-ojoirical notions, which came near prevent- 
ing his si'ttlomi'nt : these were his " new divinity" views, 
which had Im'lii imbibed from Dr. Smallev and the elder 
Edwards. His scntinu-nts then <>n the subject were in em- 
bryo and by no means elaborated, as they subsequently be- 
came by his own and the pens of Hopkins, Edwards, and 
I»(llaniv. Hut he was not the man to yield his honest con- 
victions, and henee the council came to a sort of compro- 
mise, by which he was settled in Wrentham,f where he 

* Governors Tread well and Trumbull were in the same class. 

+ Ilis ]>urish in ITS') was set oflF, and took the name of the great Ameri-> 

can jihilosoplu-r. Dr. Franklin was then in Paris, and received a note in- 

vitini: him to lyfive the town a bell. To this he characteristically replied, 

tliat as he hoped they preferred sense to souTid, he would give a libruiy, 

which in due time came along. 
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remained in the same church, in the same house, In tiie 
same study, in the same chair for sixty-seven yeai^. of 
which fifty-four years were spent consecutively .as active 
and sole pastor of the Church. At the age of eighty-three, 
when most men would have been twenty years in tiieir 
graves, he resigned the pastorate witii an intellect as vigor- 
ous, with a body as agile, and with a heart as genial as at 
forty. Both at home and abroad, on the day of his reslgDar 
tion, he was as acceptable a preacher as he had ever beai, and 
hence his retirement took his Church by surprise. But he 
was accustomed to say, ^' I meant to retire while I had sense 
enough to do it." 

Dr. Emmons was thrice married First, to Miss French, 
of Braintree, a lovely woman, to whom he was ardency 
attached, and wl^o became the' mother of two children. She 
went with him to Franklin, to taste tiie early joys and'sor- 
rows of pastoral life ; and although they experienced the 
trials incident to the life of ayoungdeigyman, and the still 
sorer ones growing out of the war of the Revolution, which 
was then breaking out, and which bore heavily on all ixi 
the vicinity of Boston, they spent together three deUghtfiil 
and happy years, at the close of which she was very suddenly 
stricken down by death ; and about two weeks later both 
her children died in a single day, leaving Mr. Emmons, a 
bereaved, heart-broken, and lonely man. He felt the 
bereavement most deeply ; his heart rose against the gov- 
ernment of God, and he felt himself veiling upon tiie bor- 
ders of insanity, when, struggling in prayer, a new' light 
burst in upon his soul, and his agitated mind became 
tranquil under the assurance tiiat God doeth all things 
well. 

Two years later he married tiie daughter of Bev. 
Chester Williams, of Hadley, Mass. She lived fifty years 
after her marriage, became tiie motiier of six dhildreoi, all of 
whom are deceased but one daughter, and departed tiiis 
life in 1829. In 1831 he married the widow of Be^ 
Edmund Mills, of Sutton, who still survives. Urns was Us 
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life checkerod by light and shade, by joy and som>w, pre* 
senting that varied experience \rhich is designed and adapted 
to disengage the affections from earth and discipline liieiu 
for heaven. He died in 1840, at the advanced age of 
ninotv-five. • 

When Dr. Emmons came to Franklin he purchased a 
farm, as was then common with clergymen. Hence, he 
lived out of the center, on a quiet road, undisturbed by the 
bustle of business or the intrusion of visitors. There he 
was alone, and at the very opening of his ministry he 
looked about him to see where his strength lay. He 
observed his harsh exterior, his feeble and inflexible voice, 
his somewhat awkward movements in the pulpit, his lack 
of the graces and the flow of elocution, and hence came to the 
wise conclusion that he could never become a taking, 
popular speaker, whose imagination and manner could 
electrify and captivate an audience. Despairing of ^attain- 
ing this end he resolved to be an instructive preacher, to 
dive deep and bring up the pearls of truth, which are in the 
end sure to influence men. 

Ilis first business was to make all external arrangements, 
all his temporalities bow to this high behest. He resolved 
tf> have nothing to do with secular affiiirs. A friend was 
hired to purchase his farm and put the house in repair, and 
he never entered it till the day he moved into it. Once 
there, he kept his hired man, who tilled his land, cultivated 
his garden, took care of his stock, harnessed his horse, etc, 
while he only gave a general superintendence from his study 
window. During the fifty-four years that he was pastor he 
never wrought an hour in the garden, never did a dxore, 
lU'.ver even harnessed his horse. Few would have persisted 
in such a course through the obstacles that he encountered. 
During the war help was scarce and high, he was involved 
deeply in debt, his salary was but partly paid, in a depreci- 
ated currency; almost a necessity was laid upon him to 
labor ; but he persistently refused, not from a dislike, but 
from policy. If he began there would be no end to it, and 
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his charge would soon complain that he was becoming too 
secular. This he never intended they should be able 
to say of him. An anecdote will illustrate his unbending 
resolution. His men, one day, had mowed a large amount 
of hay, which was likely to be wet by a sudden shower 
unless he would assist in securing it. On ordinary occa- 
sions they knew it would be useless to ask his assistance ; 
but now, as the emergency was so pressing, the loss consid- 
erable, and all to be his own, they ventured to go to hi^ 
study, and expressed fears that the hay would get wet. He 
made reply in this abrupt but impressive style : " Let it get 
wet then ; I am not going to leave my work to do yours." 

But to attain any great renown there were yet great diffi- 
culties in his way. He was absent from scenes of excite- 
ment, from the thoroughfares of business, where multitudes 
congregate, and the soul is stirred to unwonted vigor and 
almost miraculous achievements. He was aside from 
chances for factitious greatness, on the even plain where all 
ascent must be by growth, where no counterfeit would pass. 
Some men are great because in an explosion of the social 
volcano they have been accidentally thrown to the high 
places of power ; they are pigmies perched on an alp, 
reminding us of the bold cliff that reposes upon the Himalaya, 
looking out by reason of this advantage upon the wast6 of 
eternal snows. Not so with Emmons. He towered up in 
his own proper manhood, stood upon his own foundation, 
and never wished to use the stilts of other men, nor even by 
an accidental association with them to lift himself into 
notice. 

His was a greatness that needed no such aids, that rose 
far above the mass of great men around him, and that stood 
out in quiet, subdued grandeur to the gaze of the world. In 
that retired town, in his quiet way, and by long continued 
effort, he brought his name before the Christian world, and 
engraved it so conspicuously and surely, that only the fires 
of the judgment will be able to obliterate it. 

Emmons was a man of strong convictions and an-indom* 
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itaBle will, wUch gave to his character an aspect of stem- 
cess, of chilly dignity. What he undertook to do he did 
not readily give up. This was no eraetiesoent reaolstioa 
^that blazed out daring a few weeks of excitement, a mere 
blustering which is sure to end in defeat ; but a calm con- 
test with obstacles, a well-planned siege that would starve 
them, and fairly wear out their last shreds of patience. At 
the outset his calm, cool intellect counted the cost, and his 
steady nerve, his mighty will never gave back in the hottest 
of the battle ; come life or death, he braved it to the teeth. 

To the decision of his judgment, in all matters within the 
reach of tiic human mind, he was accustomed to give im- 
plicit confidence. Nothing but reason and the Bible were 
authority. No weight of character, no must of antiquity or 
catalogue of precedents, gained his credence. Reason must 
see the subject, or God announce it, else he would not trust 
But when once an opinion was formed, when he had scanned 
its grounds and reasons, and found all sure, it possessed 
with him all the weight of a divine revelation ; it was firm 
as the hills, and he would cling to it if heaven and earth 
passed away. ^ 

This gave him a kind of haughty confidence in his own 
crtK?fl, nuido him speak as though all his tenets were the 
accredited verities of heaven, and caused him to think dis- 
j>aragin^ly of all other creeds. It inspired a confidence in 
his own elforts, made him feel and see his greatness, and 
cuvasionally to think of it aloud.* It caused him to stand 
aloof from his brethren of other sects, to refuse to co-ope- 
ratii in many plans in his own sect, to stick to his own 
views, and keep at it. 

B»it there are other men who have decisive opinions and 
yet lack the courage to carry them out. They hate other 
creeds, dislike other sects, and depreciate other talents as 

* A rniversalist once replied to a sermon of his, and published the ser- 
mon and reply in tlic same pamplik't. A friend fwked him what he 
thou^'ht uf it. '^ It is ai^uinst the luw," said he, *' for Moses says, ' Thoa 
s>^ialt not plow with aA ox and an ass together.' " 
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much as he did ; they wish them out of the way, in private 
say so and act so, but lack the nerVe to come out boldly in 
their opposition. The doctor, however, possessed a will 
that never shrunk from the open field; he carried on no 
guerilla, no mere Indian skirmishes in ambush ; he showed 
his colors, and gave a fair fight. By his boldness he gave 
the enemy to understand that he had resources so immense 
that he was not afraid to risk his cause, there was no danger. 
The wills of some individuals remind us of some mpdem 
limited monarchs, who are so beset with checks and ooun- 
selors as to become mere automata in the government; 
that of Emmons sat upon the throne with the dignity and 
sway of an autocrat, unwilling to be trammeled by another, 
and affirming, with the hero of New Orleans, " I take the 
responsibility ;" and great was the obstacle that did not 
bow before him. 

This enabled him to triumph over obstacles. We see it 
in his managing his secular afiairs, in his opposition to hii 
opponents, in his rule over his appetites and passions, and 
in his management of men. 

To opponents, though sometimes supercilious and over- 
bearing, he was generally fair in ailment, giving- tiiem all 
they could reasonably ask, and never taking advantage of 
any unguarded point or slip of the pen. He mardied 
squarely up to the main question, clearly and oonspicaoasly 
stated his arguments, and end^vored to make it plain to 
them that they were in error. When onoe engaged he was 
not always merciful. His arguments were burnished 
weapons, the genuine Damascus blade, and to him were so 
handy that he did not always like to lay them by, after 
taking the fortress, till the rebels were put to the sword. 
This, however, occurred <Mily when the provocation was 
great, or he wished to give any salutary lessons to otiiers. 
By this species of open warfare he kept all other sects out 
of town as long as he lived. Tliey did not like to meet his 
colossal intellect in an open contest; and they knew.if t^y 
came they must do it, or he would make them a by*wcNrd. 
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The trial was oftcm made, but ho as often nipped it in the 
bud; so that while tlio sirocco of UniUrionism and Unirer- 
aalism wj» swaying over all the rc^on, and blighting every 
greezi thing in the heritage of the Lord, the energy of a 
single iiiiiid beat it off, and lefl Franklin a kind of Goshen 
in tlic midst of tlie phi^ruos. 

But it* at times his hand was a little heavy on others, it 
was still more so on himself. Ilis appetites, which the ex- 
perience of the world has proved the most insubordinate sub- 
jeets, he nile<l steadily and constantly. In an age when ar- 
dent spirits were freely used he abstained almost entirely ; 
seldniu drank tea or coffee, and ate so simple a kind of 
food, in such moderate quantities, that ho was able to study 
from twelve to seventeen hours a day with scarcely any 
exenuse, and yet to live to a very advaced age. He 
remarked that hardly during his entire ministry had he 
taken a meal when his appetite was not as good at the 
close as at the beginning. This preserved the spry and 
apile movements of youth away along into age, never per- 
mitting him to sink down under the weight of years and 
ailment-M, but brought on a gradual seasoning till the 
grave found its j)rey but a bundle of dry muscles and 
l)ones. 

His will kept him steadily at his studies from green 
yonth to tlj«^ very year of his death. lie seldom traveled, 
seldom visit e<l,' except the sick cnlled for him, seldom left 
his study for anything ]>ut his meals, his rest, and his 
]>ait>cliial duties. lie was once seated in his parlor with 
a maniac, who was engag(»d in earnest argument to show 
that he was living in the other world, and among others, and 
ni a fnial proof, he remarked: "You have evidence of it 
in the fact that Dr. Kmmons ishftre. In the natural world 
lit^ was never known to be out of his study." 

Another trait in the character of Dr. Emmons, that gave 
him great j)owcr, was singh?n(^ss of purpose. He never 
dreamed that hi^ possessed a universal genius, or that he 
could shine in all departments of life. In som^ positions 
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he felt that he should be a small man, while at the same 
tune he fully believed that in some one sphere he might be 
able to leave his mark on the world. And that sphere he 
early thought to be the pulpit, where he could unfold the 
counsels of heaven to men, and, because imbued with that 
kind of " wisdom, still teach the people knowledge."* He 
did not attempt all sorts of pulpit effort. He made no 
pretension to oratory, to excite the ini^agination, or to move 
the feelings; his forte was with the intellect. He oould 
instruct, reason, and weigh truth. ' He made no pretensions 
to be a politician, a financier, a statesman^ or a getieral 
scholar. His study was theology, a mere province of litera- 
ture, but that department he cultivated to great perfection ; 
and probably one grand reason of his success was the &et 
that he undertook so little, attempted to do only what he 
could perform well. His studies embraced some other 
topics, to be sure, besides theology^ but it was only as tiiey 
were related to that science. He attempted a critical sad 
extensive acquaintance with nothing but his diosen sdence, 
although he, no doubt, did attain inddentally quite general 
and extensive views of many other subjects. But they 
were by the way, and were no integral part of hii plan. 

Dr. Emmons was an independent man. He was himself 
in all things, and fell into the right pew when he became 
an Independent. He copied no one, though he resembled 
many. 

He was independent in thought, made his own creed, 
formed his own opinions, struck out his own 4lklie of life, 
in a degree seldom done by any man. It may cost some 
men little to be independent in thpught, since they have 
only a small amount of this, kind of stock invested. With 
Emmons, however, it was otherwise. He thought a great 
deal, and to be independent in that thinkii\g post an outlay 

* £ev. Thomas Williams was invited forty yean before bia death to 

preach his funeral sermon. He soon prepared a aennon on the above 

very appropriate text, which heoised oocaaioniRlly to read to the dootn • 

when they visited together. The doctor would object to Bome paa an f M ^ 

•when he would be informed that a dead man bad no right to apeidu 

24 
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of «nei^y and time. The elder Dr. Bcccher once remarked 
to a southern gentleman, that " Dr. Emmons for the lost 
fifty years had done more independent thinking than all the 
uiinisters south of the Potomac." He used to tell his sta- 
ll en ts, and others whom he advised respecting their studies, 
to think independently. " Young ministers," he would 
sometimes say, ^' feel themselves weak and lame, and think 
they must use crutches. But if they would ever do any 
thing in the world they must learn to walk alone. I once 
used crutches, but I have thrown them away ; I can remem- 
ber the day when I threw them away." With him the an- 
tiquity of a creed or the sanction of great names that had 
been attiiched to it, were no evidence of its truth. He 
uiust measure it with his own line, scan it with his own 
reason, and see for himself that it was based on the immu- 
Uihle foundations of truth; then it was a fixed fact, a great 
settled principle so far as he was concerned, that he no 
more thought of disturbing than he did of removing the 
Alcndon hills. 

Whether many or few embraced his views of a subject, 
was a matter entirely immaterial. He was not afraid to 
stand alone, and never was shaken in his views, though all 
the world was on the other side; and the very fact that he 
was an independent thinker oflcn gave him the chance to stand 
alone. Tliis gave him no alarm, but rather then it was 
that he exhibited his peerless grandeur. If men scorned his 
views, they at least satisfied him, and on them he found 
permanent repose. 

Nor was he afraid to announce his convictions. He 
eherished no thought that he was not willing to proclaim 
upon the house top. No matter how many or who they 
hit, whether popular or unpopular, they came forth, and the 
world had an opportunity to test the truth of them. Only 
convince him of the truth and propriety of a scheme or an 
idea, and he would announce it to the world though all the 
elect angels stood in his way. 

He appeared upon the stage at a time when his own denomi- 
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nation were united to the state, when the people were taxed 
to support Congregational clergymen ; and when, too, alai^ 
mass of the Churches believed the Gospel oould be sus- 
tained, and the pulpit filled with able ministers, in no other 
way*; but he did not hesitate to denounce the system as a 
useless appendage to the Gospel, as a corruption that devi- 
talized the Church, and that introduced worldly men into 
the sacred office. g 

In his day the community used intoxicating drinks; his 
own members drank fireely, his deacons sold it ; but that 
made no difference ; he denounced the practice in scathing 
and burning words. New England then held slaves, his 
own Church participated in the guilt ; yet he came out in a 
sermon against the system in words so plain and in a spirit 
so earnest that none could mistake him. As the result of 
that sermon, one of his members released his slave, and she 
became an inmate of his family during life. Nor was he 
more sparing in reproving the neighborhood's sins that from 
time to time shot up to the surface of society. Friend or 
foe, no matter who might be the guilty individual, he looked 
for no quarter from the stem old divine. He was made to 
feel, "Thou art the man." 

A theologian is naturally sensitive in regard to Ms own 
creed, and if in any place cautious, will guard it; EmmonSy 
however, fearlessly stated the most repulsive doctrines of 
Calvinism in unguarded terms. To any view he ^e&ter- 
tained, he was not afraid to give a loose rein ; to let it go 
out to the world in the broadest statem^its, and oanied to all 
its consequences. He was no half>way man. His trutli was 
worthy of all acceptation, and there were some points in his 
theology in which he differed from his brethren. In regard 
to Church polity he could not go all lengths with them. 
He was in the strictest sense an Independent, would have 
each congregation a separate Chiu'ch. He did not f^ to 
talk to his Congregational brethren on this wise : ** Asso^ 
ciationism leads to Consociationism ; Consociationism leads 
to Presby terianism ; Presbyterianism leads to Episoopocy ; 
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Episcopacy leads to Homan Catholioisin, and Boman Oa- 
tlxoliei«in Is an ultimaU^ fact." 

But the reader of Emmons^s works vill constantly be 

Btnick with another trait in his mental structure, namely, 
a keen perception of truth in its multiplied relations. He 
was the disci>verer of some new points in theology ; but his 
greatest and most valuable services were in exhibiting the 
results of old truths, in showing the relations they sustained 
to each other, and in reconciling different theories, or parts 
of the same theory, that had been hitherto regarded as essen- 
tially at variance. He had not laid away so many facts in 
his memorv as some men, but few knew so well how to use 
those already possessed. lie saw the relation between. It 
has been said that no man of his age saw so clearly the rela- 
tion of one truth to another as he did. This rendered him 
a most convincing preacher, a transparent writer ; it enabled 
him to rest with entire confidence in the conclusions he at- 
tained, and at the same time exerted an almost uncontrolled 
influence over other minds. He made them see the trutJi 
as a living reality before them, led it out from all the mazes 
of error, and rendered it a very simple, plain, and lovely 
object. Perhaps no minister ever lived who so completely 
beat his sentiments into the heads and fastened them in the 
hearts of his Church as Dr. Emmons. He made all so 
clear that they could not escape his conclusions, without 
some of his subtilty to revise his first principles. 

Again, Einmons was powerful because he possessed a 
' number of qualities rarely combined in the same mind. 
For instance, severity and mildness shot up in his nature 
side by side. An onlooker would take him to be a stem, 
ascetic old man, a fit inmate for some middle-age monas- 
tery, but entirely devoid of the qualities that would render 
one an acceptable and useful minister. An intimate friend, 
however, who could be let into his heart, would soon see a 
mellow side to hiin. lie knew well how to put on the repul- 
sive air, to bid men stand on one side ; ho not seldom made 
strong men tremble in his presence ; but he could relax and 
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enter as keenly as any one into the social and familiar talk. 
Men who came from a distance, and had hitherto known 
him only by his writings, were not seldom surprised at ihe 
exhibition of this trait in his character. 

There was, again,- a combination of quickness with judg- 
ment. This is a rare gift, which the Creator bestows on 
hardly more than two or three individuals in any eminent 
degree in an age. The possession of these qualities renders 
them marked men. They have an advantage over their 
fellows, and are almost sure to attain high positions in so- 
ciety. We oflen see individuals of great penetration, of 
quick and facile thought, but they lack ballast. They have 
no judgment to profit by this advantage. We also observe 
judicious men who are always safe, and maintain a great 
influence by reason of their correct decisions ; but then they 
are so long in making them that the more stirring men 
take the wind out of their sails before they get them 
announced. 

Napoleon was a man that could think quidc, and do it 
correctly. His decisions were almost oracular. As a re- 
sult, he soon rose to the height of power. Cromwell was 
such a man. He knew what it was best to do, and at onoe 
did it. Of the same style of intellect was Dr. Emmons. 
All he did was done quickly ; he was nimble in body and 
mind ; he spoke quickly but well ; acted on the first thooght, 
but wisely ; seemed to move fit)m instinct, but with a steady 
eye to the future. His short sayings often darted fh)m his 
lips like lightning, while they embodied wisdom that only 
hours of study could develop. 

Modesty and self-respect were equally developed in him. 
At times, as you view him on one side he seems retiring, 
ready to say, ^'1 am the least of all saints;" but at the 
proper season he was not ashamed to vindicate his apostle- 
ship. 

Dignity and simplicity were remarkably and beaatifullj 
blended in his character. He could put on ihe airs of a 
bishop, and with a little practice would have been able to 
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play off the metropolitan to good advantage, but he de* 
apised the whole thing. He would have felt belittled under 
the cassock and the go\^. He loved eimplicltj, delighted 
in the habits of the common people, and enjoyed the scenes 
and quiet pleasures of rural life. He never seems to have 
had any desire for city life or for dignified place ; the old 
rural town met his tastes, and a farm in a retired position 
met his feelings better than the center. 

It is still more remarkable that he was a reformer and a 
conservative. Look at him from some points, and he seems 
to lag behind his age, to value old things, to be obstinately 
set against all the new-fangled notions. But this is the man 
that remodeled the theology of the New England Churches, 
that led off in the great reforms that only now begin to 
take hold on the popular mind, that looked ahead of his " 
age to the time when his blustering cotemporaries are 
forgotten, and his own name brightens on the page of 
history. 

A grave divine who has startled the world by the power 
of his thoughts and the charm of his voice, we should all 
naturally like to see in his study and his pulpit, the en- 
chant e<l places where he elaborated his system, and where, 
in burning words, he gave it utterance to the world. There 
we should be likely to fuid liim in his element, and this was 
eminently true of Dr. Kmmons. 

His study was bis homo. There he had remained three- 
quarters ol" a century, had become familiar with; and deeply 
attached to all hi and alxnit it. lie seldom sat with his 
family, even for half an hour. The history of a day with 
him was very siinj)le and brief. lie arose with the sun, or 
before, read a portion of the Scriptures, and attended to 
private devotion till breakfast; after the morning meal he 
returned to his tfiblc, and with a knit brow and earnest 
soul probed some severe theologiciil question until the din- 
ner hour, then for half an hour, after dining, he would be 
seen walking a quiet road, rather for the purpose of musing 
than of exercise, after which he entered his room and re- 
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mained till tea-lame, and after that duty was performed till 
the hpur of retiriog came, ^^le histoiy of every day was 
alike, except some emergency called him abroad, or to visit 
some sick member of his parish. The repetition of this 
brief record three hundred and sixty-five times in a year, 
and for seventy years, wotild be the extemal luatory of Dr. 
Emmons, 

A friend once asked him, after hia retirement from the 
pastoral charge gave him leisure, why he did not amuse 
himself by traveling a little about the country ; to which he 
replied that he had liecomc so accustomed to his etudy 
that he did not feel at home or at ease anywhere else. 

His study presMited an image of his neatness and order. 
In person he was small, not over five and a half feet high, 
but straight as an arrow, as one said, in every sense up- 
right. Hb apparel, the tout ensemble of his person, was 
neat. In the study every hook was in its place; all were 
put up neatly in the book-case but the one he was reading, 
and that was replaced Us soon as he finished the perusal ; 
the chairs had particular places and positions, and even the 
shovel and tongs were not allowed to be a moment out of 
their position.* It has been said that a man's intellectual 
and moral character may be read by a view of his study. • 
Whether the remark be true or not, there was a striking 
accordance between tiie study and character of Emmnns. 
The order that reigned there is seen everywhere in hia writ- 
ing and discourse. He was quite in the habit of dividing 
up his thoughts after the good old method of firstly and * 
secondly. Not only ivere his sennons and other writings' , 

• When Dr. EarriB, of DiimbarWn, first weal W atMdy with liim, 1m 
ut by the fire, when a brknd fetl upon tfae heBrtfa. He took the tonjci 
uid replaced it, and Cheo kI Ihem up with t)i« ehovel. The doctor im- 
mediatelj put them back. Soon another brand fell, and Mr. HarriB 
repeated hia efFort, pnrposeljr Betting the tongB bb beforu. The dwtur 
then very flienifloantly Biud : " My ymiiip friend, as you nro going lo stay 
with me, I wish to tell yoo, now, that I keep my tongs on the right and 
my ehovel on the left of my flre," a leEHon wljioi Dr. Hnrrifl confaBsed 
" taaght hjin to keep objucts that differ Bepaiats, and to hf asuutate in 
amall aa weli aa in great Ihinga." 
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marked bj an orderly arrangement ; even his briefest pray* 
ers, his oonversations, his most vagrant thoughts, from a 
atea^iy and unbending habit, arranged themselves in line. 
A thought out of plaoe would do violenoe to his taste as 
fullv as a sin would to his conscience. He would as soon 
have no thoughts at all, as to have them come tumbling 
pell-mell into his brain, as they do with some men. 

His great theme was theology ; all else was only incidental 
or tributary. As he sat quietly for hours, and weeks, and 
years in the same place in his study, the existence and at- 
tributes of deity, the nature of sin and holiness, the scheme 
of redemption, election, reprobation, and Divine influence 
were doctrines congenial to him, and that stirred his spirit 
like the sound of a trumpet. And it is not strange, when 
we consider his familiarity with those lofly themes, how he 
drank in their very spirit, and grappled them with a zest as 
a man would some delicious morsel, and persevered as 
though he would prolong the pleasure they afforded ; when 
these things are reeollectcd it is not strange that he became 
a giant in intellect, the lawgiver to his brethren. His 
mode of life would render him great, if any decent basis 
were given to build upon. Others might be like him if they 
would pay the price. That is the hardest part of the whole. 

In studying he took but one subject at a time, seemed in- 
ca[)able, like some minds, of grasping everything at once, and 
could not pass from one subject to another without embar- 
rassment. His subject once on -the tapis, he took nothing 
for <:ranted, probed every question to the bottom, struck 
out his general plan, and then read all he had that was worth 
r(\'iding on the subject, and digested the whole into consist- 
ecicy, lopping off every excrescence and filling every chasm. 
On the subject thus thought out, he generally wrote one or 
more sermons that were sure to make their mark on the 
people. 

One remarkable feature in his student life was his power 
of attention, of continuous mental application, holding on 
and never lotting go. He held f;jst to an idea long afler 
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Others would unloose their grasp ; could look, as one said, 
'^ half an hour at the point of a needle," and would never 
give "up while there was hope of setting Uie subject in a 
clearer or stronger light. He could study from ten to 
seveAteen hours in twenty-four, could continue the same 
constantly, so that during his long pastorate he hardly . 
permitted his mind to unbend or recreate. Hot and cold, 
wet and dry, winter and summer, he was at it; the same 
hard and busy student Few m^i have the will that <x>uld 
maintain such mental tenacity, and still fewer the physical 
fram^-work that would endure the &tigue and labor. He 
possessed a body and mind well adapted to it; vigorous, 
wiry, and athletic in. body, his resotption pressed him on 
to great and almost incredible exertions. 

As a reader. Dr. Enunons was not rapid. He read only 
the best and worst books on a subject, as he used to say, 
that he might scan the whole, see the extremes of good and 
bad, and learn the nature and strength of the arguments for 
and against the truth. His motto was ^ Non muUa sed 
muUum^^'* not to read a great many books, but to read them 
carefully. He remarks : "Though I was fond of reading, 
yet I was still more desirous of examining and digesting 
what 1 read. I always found a disadvantage from reMi]% 
more than 1 could digest. This never &iled to unsettle my 
mind and give it a bias toward skepticism ; and I believe 
that there is scarcely a circumstance that tends more 
directly to turn learned men into skeptics, than reading too 
much and thinking too little." " Steady, patient, persever* 
ing thinking," he once said, "will generally surmount 
every obstacle in the search of truth." * 

From the above remarks, however, it must not be 
assumed that he was a sparing reader in comparison with 
the mass of modem students. A man that studied his 
hours, that devoted the entire energies of life to study, 
would of necessity read a lai^e number of books. But he 
read only so many as could be completely digested, and 
the contents brought down to the grain of his own mind. 
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In the theological world, he intended that no man should be 
before him in the knowledge of the subjects it embraoed ; 
while in all departments related to that science he was 
well-read, keeping his eye on every new work or move- 
ment. He was generally ready in conversation on the 
news of the day, both sacred and secular, and was a volu- 
minous contributor to the magazines of the time. To read 
the number of books he did would be no holyday effort; but 
to think out and digest all his quartos and folios of learned 
and ancient lore would prove an appalling task. 

He was very fond of reading the ancients. Owen and 
Howe, Tillotson and Barrow, were favorites. Baxter and 
Doddridge fanned his -piety and elevated his thoughts. "I 
read these authors for the sake of the matter," he would say: 
" they arc more sentimental than modem preachers ; be- 
sides, they breathed a most pious and devout spirit, which I 
wish to inibilxi and transfuse into my own discourses." He 
loved to read deep and well-written tragedies, which dis- 
close the recess of human nature, and give access, by the 
shortest road, to the springs of the heart But hallowed as 
the (Ad study is by pleasant and stirring associations, we 
must leave it, and follow the pastor of Franklin to the 
pulpit. 

The Sabbath has dawned ; the church bell rings out mer- 
rily upon the clear, still air; the people, taught to reverence 
the holy day, flock to the sanctuary, and at the very 
moment fur service the neat, erect figure of the divine 
moves along the aisle and enters the old high pulpit, from 
which, with a dignified air, he looks down on his audience. 
He rises and begins the devotions with a prayer elal^orately 
arranged, and embodying a brief system of theology — an 
acknowledgment of God as the great author of our existence 
and blessings, a recognition of his government and grace, 
drawn out into all their relations to the present time and 
occasion. 

Tlie prayers through, and the praises hymned, the 
speaker, with a quiet and careless confidence, arises and 
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reads his text with, some introductory remarks, all verj 
pertinent, and leading right into the pith and core of his 
subject. After announcing his subject — always a single 
idea — ^he reads on in a level monotone, with both eyes 
obstinately fastened upon the manuscript. His first 
thoughts are simply, plain, neatly expressed, yet important. 
The style is elevated; vigorous, and dignified, plainly the 
outgrowth of manly thought, but destitute of the goi^eous 
drapery of the imagination, and seldom adorned by even 'a 
modest wild flower, plucked by the wayside. It flows on 
i% quiet grandeur, with a m'easured murmur like a magnifi- 
cent voice, or the march of a Roman army. By and by the 
end of the sermon proper is reached^ and then come somd 
four or a half dozen improvements that are nails In a sure 
place — perfect clinchers, that drive the opposer to the wall. 
These improvements were ingenious contrivances. ITiey 
frequently constituted the afternoon sermon. In the foi^ 
noon he laid down his doctrine, in a few simple proposi- 
tions, plainly stated, that gained the ready assent of the 
entire congregation ; but the knowing among them always 
looked forward for some catch, and sure enough in the next 
drscourse it would come. From those careful and ludd 
statements, all assented to, he would evolve a number 
of unlooked-for doctrines or thoughts. The bait had 
been swallowed, hook and all, and it was now quite too 
late to repent.* By this method he often carried his most / 
repulsive tenets: being crafty, he caught men with guile, 
and convinced them, against their wills, of the* truth of his 
theory. Admit the premises, and by a kind of dove-tailed 
aigumentation he would force you on to the conclusion. 
He would shut you up to the &ith. It was remarked that 
Dr. Sanford was like a surgeon that paraded before the 

« » 

* To one Birch, who prided Mmself on his- skill in thfl'jralpit, Emmonft 
said : " Birch, you don't know how to preach." " Why not V* " Why, 
you arc just like an angler who flourishes Ids rod, throws out his hook 
and vociferates, ^ Bite, yon dogs.' " Emmons exhibited neither Une nor 
rod till the fish was taken. 
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pati€ut his instrumonts and explains their usea — ^how this is 
the knife ibr dividing the; muscles, this the saw for cleaving 
the bone, and that the forceps for grasping the arteries — and 
then amputates the limb. Dr. Emmons comes m quietly, 
and bofore the patient knows it, the limb is off; the deed 
done before he has time to object or become alarmed. 

Of his power in the pulpit there are unmistakable evi- 
dences. He remained the pastor of the Church over which 
he was settled in youth for fifty -four years, till admonished 
by age that it was time to give up the work to other 
hands, lie early attained the confidence of his people, and 
maintained that ascendencv to the dav of his death. This 
is a remarkable circumstance that hardly finds a parallel in 
the history of the New England Churches, and is more 
striking when w«^ recollect that it was done by pulpit power 
solely. Some men by careful management, by their 
social graces, by their good sense and worth of character, 
maintain their standing with acknowledged mediocre pulpit 
abilities. They have a worth, though not the worth we 
anti(?i|>ate in clergymen. But Dr. Emmons derived his 
j>ower wholly from the pulpit. lie hardly pretended to be 
a pastor ; was destitute of that ease and familiarity that win 
till', h<-arts of coiuiiion men; had airs and liabits that were 
rcjiulsivi- ; ycrt he maintained an almost despotic sway over 
his [KU'ish. 1'hey knew he could think and preach as few 
nuMi can ; hence he carried all before him. 

The X(?w England clergy of that time were no mean 
men ; there were giants in those days like Edwards, and 
licllamy, and Hopkins, and those of a later date hardly less 
able; hut among his equals in figc Dr. Emmons was a 
(>>rypheus. His influence was almost unbounded. He 
never ministered in a city place, never held high office, was 
not obtruded by position on the notice of men ; he was but 
a sinij^lc j)astor of a rural parish, secluded, seldom mingling 
with the ci-owd; but the eyes of all the clergy instinctively 
turned to the old Franklin parsonage as the abode of 
wisdom and power. He differed from most of his breth- 
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ren, had '^ Bfstem of his own, and would work in hb turn 
way ; but in spite of all they loved to do him honor. 

But he made an impression oa the world. His name 
flew on the wings of erery breeze to distant lands. No- 
where, howevei*, was ho ^nown as other than the great 
American preacher. His pulpit sounded abroad his fanae. 
If apace would allow, we could relate instances of the pro- 
found impressions made on the minds of strnngers, as well 
as on those of his own people, by his public efforts. 

His was not only a pulpit influence, but almost solely 
that of the intellect, of thought. He had no imagination, 
was blessed with none of the giA« of the orator, possessed 
but a feeble voice, was closely confined to his manuscript, and 
read but indifferently. There was but one source of power 
in the desk left him, but tiiat he wielded with the arm of a 
pant. Men that beard him can never forget the quiet but 
deep impressions his utterance made ; as he proceeded in 
the development of his subject, all eyes, as by a charm, 
were attracted to him; strangers looked with, mute atonish- 
ment; silence, like that of the chamel bouse, reigned; old 
men that during twenty years had listened to the re- 
vealments of the oradt?, gradually rose from their seats 
and stretched their attenuated forms toward the speaker; 
all was the result of simple, original, ingenious thought. 

This last feet reveals the secret of bis protracted popu- 
larity. He was more popular at eighty than at twenty- 
five. Most of our ministers, and even the most popular, 
when the glow of youth fades and the animal spiiita flag, 
enter on a swift decline, from which there is no retrieve. 
Hieir power has been derived more from imagination, from 
the charms of the voice, the beauty of style, or the anima- 
tdon of manner, than from thought. Hence, as the outer 
man decays, their real strength departs, and they find them- 
selves at sixty in good health physically, but superannuated 
in intellect, Emmons never had any of theao adventitious 
uds, these settings of thought ; his power was always in 
thought, "in itself considered." He "indoctrinated" the 
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people — a work that could be done only with tlie hand of ft 
master — hy hia nunble fkoultiea, long after age had shook 
about him her hoary locks. 

To aaaert of a grave divine, honored as the ambassador 
of the great Head of the Church to guilty men, that he is 
witty, may appear to the reader unseemly, and to afibrd a 
somewhat equivocal compliment, if not a broad contradiction 
in terms. Yet no bright and genial intellect whose percep- 
tions are clear, whose mental movements are quick, *and 
whose powers have been stirred by contact with the social 
mass, exists without wit. One may indulge it and culti- 
vate it more than another ; there may be shades of difference 
in its keenness and edge originally ; but this whole class of 
minds possess its elements, and are capable of bringing it 
to great perfection. Wit is but a clear view of the resem- 
blances of objects that differ and the differences of objects 
that resemble each other, so expressed as to awaken both 
surprise and pleasure. ITonce, when we say that Dr. Em- 
mons possessed a clear and discriminating intellect, we 
affirm in other words that he was facetious, or had the 
power to be so, and wo can hardly think him the worse 
divine for possessing this quality, albeit some whose souls 
were never kindled by such jeux d* esprit are disposed to 
charge him hardly. They are of the morbid class, in whom 
the wheels of life move sluggishly ; men that are nurtured 
under a cloud, and are seldom made to leap in the joyous 
sunshine, or are even thrilled and delighted by the thits of 
the rainbow amid the breaking clouds. 

But the indulgence of a little facetious humor kindled in 
the stern, ascetic soul of Emmons a new light ; the blood 
took a quicker pace, the animal spirits flowed more freely, 
the mind became more elastic, and thus were several years 
added to his life. Without it he could never have been the 
man he was, either physically or intellectually. He who 
never, for seventy years, took an hour's exercise for its own 
sake, who could study during all those years, on an average, 
ten hours a day, and who, in the midst of it all, could 
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retain the mellowness and freshness of life, must have 
some lubricating oil for the mental and physical machinery. 
It was in private, in the seclusion of his study, amid the 
scintillations of his wit, that the stranger saw a bright and 
beautiful side to his life. He had perhaps previously read 
his sermons, he had traced the links of his mighty reasoning, 
and had observed that he was a stern metaphysician that could 
dwell for years in the dry region of definitions, of first prin- 
ciples, of hair-splitting, a kind of mental salamander that it 
would be dangerous for mortals to approach. With sur- 
prise then he found him a genial man, full of the sympathies 
and fellow-feeling of our common manhood. The exterior 
was rugged, like the bark of a cinnamon-tree ; but whoever 
was able to pierce the surface, found within an intense 
sweetness. He was a man, after all, like others; but 
clothed in an impervious mail, which he was pleased only 
occasionally to throw off and to exhibit his manhood ; and 
he was well aware that some, who were not personally and 
intimately acquainted with him, regarded him as devoid of 
the milder graces. When one of this class remarked to 
him, " I have come several miles out of the way to see you," 
he smiled and said, " Now you see the bear. Men go out 
of the way to look at me as if I were a wild beast. But 
see, I have no horns." 

This anecdote reminds me that his wit sometimes took 
the character of biting sarcasm. When a young dei^yman 
had preached a whole system of theology before him in a 
single sermon, the doctor asked him, on his leaving the desk, 
if he ever intended to preach again ; and when he replied in 
the affirmative, the doctor asked, " What have you got to 
say? you have preached about everything this morning." 

He had a neighbor that indulged atheistical notions, and 
who was sometimes a little pompous in the display of his 
dialectics, and who was especially fond of proposing his 
queries in the presence of ministers. He was one day in 
company with Dr. Emmons, and with the gravity of a 
sage asked, " Dr. Emmons, can you tell me what I am to 
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understand by the soul of man?" "No," was the reply, 
^^I can^t tell a man that has not got any." An intemperate 
grandiion of a friend of Dr. Emmons aoouated him in a 
crowd, and endeavored to give the impression thai he was 
flimiliarly acquainted with him. But he did not receive the 
recognition which he expected. " What," said he with some 
chagrin, "do you not know me, doctor? I have held the 
stirrup for you to mount your horse many a time when 
you were at my grandfather's." " You look as if you had 
not been in such good business since," was the cutting 
reply. 

A certain divine, the junior of Dr. Emmons by several 
years, and one that was under some peculiar obligations to 
him, was extremely fond of putting on the metropolitan airs 
in the presence of the country pastor. For a while this 
domineering treatment was endured with patience, till 
patience ceased to be a virtue. Having read Dr. Em- 
mons's sermon on the Atonement, which was then meeting 
with some opposition, he sent the pastor of Franklin the 
following epistle, which seemed a little too laconic, magiste- 
rial, and patronizing to comport with the apostle^s direction 
for the treatment of elders : 

!My Dear Brother, — I have read your sermon on the 
atonement, and wopt over it. 

Yours allectionatcly, A. B. C. 

Tliese ailmonitory words were no sooner read than the 
following reply was written, and sent to the office : 

Map 8. 
Dear Sir, — ^I have read your letter, and laughed over it. 
Yours, N. Emmons. 

This was, at least, a short way of admonishing him of 
their mutual relations, and that a brother is to be reasoned 
with before he is wept over. 

A young clergyman, who had preached a pompous dis- 
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course before the doctor, in private requested his paternal 
criticism. The critic, ninety years old, rose from his chair, 
protruded his chest, inflated his cheeks, raised his eyebrows, 
and after a significant puff sat down without saying a word, 
but smiling at his useful pantomime. To another he said, 
" Your clock has struck twelve the first time. Fools will 
complain if it do not strike thirteen next!" To still another 
he remarked, " Your sermon was too much like Seekonk 
Plain, long and level." A somewhat confident man, that 
had swerved a little from the faith, said to him at a public 
dinner, "that every tub must stand on its own bottom." 
" Yes, yes," added the doctor, " but what will those tubs do 
that have no bottoms ?" 

Being asked by a young preacher, whose sermon on the 
preceding Sabbath had not entirely pleased him, why 
"young clergymen felt so small after visiting him," he 
said : " Because they felt so large before." 

But this species of thorny wit was brought into requisi- 
tion only to sting those obtuse intellects that had a hide 
like that of the rhinoceros, and that refused to bow to rea- 
son ; a kind of dernier resort that never failed him in the 
time of need ; and though this kind of exercise did no vio- 
lence to his better feelings, yet he loved to indulge that 
genial humor that mellows the spirits, that adds a charm to\ 
social intercourse, and becomes an excellent oil to the bones. 
He loved to dart his arrows so that they should wound no one, 
to excite the smile or outright laugh. But in all he knew 
very well when to laugh and when to be sober, and was never 
known to be intemperate or inappropriate in his humor. 

Some witty ministers carry their wit everywhere, and be- 
come disgusting by exciting a smile when they ought to 
shed tears. But Emmons never took it into the pulpit, 
never indulged the disposition on the Sabbath day, never 
seemed to forget its true use. It is said, that during his 
protracted ministry he was not even once known to excite 
a smile in the desk. 

But his wit was the more admirable, because it sparkled 
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with the geins of wisdom. It was not the mere crackling of 
thoms under a pot, an indulgcRce of mirth that would eoE- 
citc m us a smile at the time, but be sure to disguston aobflir 
second thought &nd to lessen the dignitj of the perpletratdir 
of it. His sayings had a meaning. They generally en- 
elnsed a pith and point, a breadth and keenness of view, 
tiiat would, on consideration, surprise and please. The 
jocose remark would bo found to contain a volume of wis- 
dnin. to bo an aphorism of great value. His conversations 
won* marked bv a more sententious brevitv than his writ- 
ings. He was in this, like Coleridge and Cecil, a master at 
table- talk, and oiir only regret is that these jewels of thought 
wore not coilectod by some friend and put into a casket 
wliere tlu-y muld be preserved for the benefit of the world. 
The 1*1" w that have been pre3er\-ed will afford us some speci- 
mens of his witty wisdom. 1 shall not, in every case, se- 
lect them for the wit, rather for the wisdom ; and the reader 
can judge wiietlier they be not worthy to stand beside the 
bon mots of Luther or Tallevrand. 

*• N«» man's charactirr," he used to say, "will bear exam- 
ining; every man has something about him to spoil himL" 

To a frii'iiil who was to leave, ho said: "You must keep 
y<'Mrsrlf lamiliar with three ideas — the nature of sin, theiui> 
ture *'{' holiness, and your responsibilities to eternity." 

''Of the two Eilwardses the father had more reason 
than his son, but the son was a greater rcasoner than his 
lather.^' 

'• Whatever President Edwards investigated for himself 
he understood and mastered ; but in his treatise on original 
sin. he took iiis fu'^it principle on trust, and hence is like a 
great horse floundering in the mire. The more he tries to 
push through, the deeper he gets in." 

" Tiu* ^\'cakest spot in every man is where he thinks him- 
self the wisest.*' 

^' Great objects form great minds. Great men always 
commit grt-at errore." 

" Reason is the same in God, in angels, and in meQ.** 
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" There is not so much difference in men's ideas of first 
principles and elementary truths as is commonly thought ; 
a greater difference lies in their power of reasoning from 
these first principles." 

" Just definitions, like great distinctions, either prevent or 
end disputes." 

" The more men have multiplied the forms of religion, 
so much the more has vital godliness declined." 

" Everything that captivates will at length disgust, there- 
fore popularity cannot live." 

Take the following for ministers : " Never try to do what 
you know you cannot do ; never try to be what you cannot 
be; but try to preach better and better every Sabbath, 
which you can do." 

" So construct your sentences as to bring out your prin- 
cipal meaning as early as possible ; this will secure brevity 
and perspicuity ; it relieves the mind of the hearer or reader, 
and facilitates the entrance of ideas." 

Being asked what was the secret of popular preaching, he 
said : " So to preach as not to meddle with the hearer's 
conscience." And again : " Preach with animation enough 
to produce a great excitement of the natural sympathies, 
which will make the hearer think he has some natural 
goodness." 

" We are to judge of ministers, not only by what 'they 
say, but by what they do not say." 

" It is a great pity that some men who can preach so 
well, do not preach better." 

" Every one should study himself, and adopt such rules 
of diet, and mental and moral discipline, as suit his peculi-' 
arities." 

" Let your eloquence flow from your heart Nto your 
hands, and never attempt to force it the other way." 
. " Every man carries a little world in himself, and by 
knowing which he will be able to know the rest of mankind, 
and to form a just estimate of human nature." 

" I never could think well of a man's intellectual or moral 
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character if he was habitually unfaithful to his appoint- 
ments/' 

^* A man must not only know the truth, but know liiat 
ho kii«»\vs it." 

AVIu'ii askoJ what was the most important requisite for a 
proacluT, ho roplieil : " That he be established in first prin- 

Ol]M0S. 

*• Lot your sermons and prayers have a beginning, mid- 
dlo, and ond. Keep your best and most important thought 
to tho last. Tiie close of a sermon should be like a ship 
coniiiijx into port with all sails standing." 

'* 15o short. Botter leave the people longing than loath- 

" For attainin^j precision and perspicuity of style, first 
considor wiiat y<m have to say, and then say it." 
*'Proa<'h upon your subject, not about it." 
** Stand behind your subject, not before it." 
'* Lot your scrnii>n, like a sugar loaf, begin at a point and 
widen to tho md." 

**Rotrin the study of divinity at the root, not at the 
branohos ; take tho tirst principles, which are few and plain, 
and follnw thorn out in all their connections and relations." 
15nt this papiT is h-n^thoning out too far, and will, I fear, 
atliiiii a too ^rivat rosomblance to "Seekonk Plain." To 
avoid so groat a misfortune I will close instanter. 
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Many readers, especially our aged ministers and mem- 
bers, will be pleased to have some account of this veteran 
of the cross, who early entered the itinerant ranks in New 
England, and who has recently been removed from the 
scene of his labors to his heavenly reward, 

Joshua Crowell was born in West Brookfield, Maseachu- 
setts, September 15, 1777. His parents, who were both 
members of the Presbyterian Church, maintained pious and 
consistent lives, were strict in the observance of the Sab- 
bath, in their attendance on the means of grace, and in the 
government and instruction of their family. The children 
were early taught forms of prayer, which they repeated 
morning and evening ; and while very young committed to 
memory the Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, the 
Westminster Catechism, and the Apostle's Creed, a plan 
which in the present case was attended with the happiest 
results, as it imparted a religious tendency to the minds of 
the whole family. 

Joshua was the subject of serious impressions when not 
more than eight years old. At that period he was not only 
thoughtful, but felt an unusual happiness in his daily pray- 
ers, and a sweet childlike assurance that he was embraced 
in the Saviour's love. But as it was an experience unrecog- 
nized by the creeds and the faith of the Church, and hence 
not cherished by pious instruction and counsel, as it should 
have boon, it grew dim as life advanced and the pleasures of 
the world engrossed the mind. 

At the age of fifteen, however, those impressions were 
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revived by the death of a sister, and still further deepened 
a yenr later by the sudden and painful death of his father, 
who among his last ^vords exhorted the son to seek the 
Txird. This dying request, made under the impressive cir- 
cumstanees, left a deep impression on his mind, which ma- 
terial Iv aided his ultimate decision to seek the salvation of 

his Snlll. 

After his fiither's death the cares of the fiirm and the 
family devolved in a considerable degree on him, as his 
older brotiier was away at college. Desirous of securing 
further mental improvement, he attended the Leicester 
Academy during one or two terms, which awakened in his 
mind an intense desire to obtain a complete education; but 
this course seemed to be inecunpatible with the duties of 
home. The allliirs of the farm in his absence had become 
eoll^ideral>ly disarranged, and his mother's appeal for his 
aid induced him t»» relincjuish the design of pursuing his 
studies in tlie sqliools. and to return home to comfort his 
widowed mother, who had been especially commended to 
him by his father at the time of his death. After this change 
of purpose, his ambition aspired only to make a good, well- 
to-do farmer. 

l>ut Providence cherished other purposes, and was bring- 
ing about that train of influences that would change the 
whole eourse <if his life. The itinerants of Methodism in 
Nrw Kniiland. then few and feeble, had begun their crusade 
thn)ui;h the huul, rebuking all sin, and proclaiming a pure, 
ivvK* (lospi'l to the perishing multitudes. One of them, 
liev. licuben Hubbard, while sweeping his ample circuit, 
called at the house of the widow to bait his horse-, and, as 
was his wont, spent the time in religious conver5Mition, 
prayer, and singing some of those beautiful lyrics of Charles 
A\'(sliv that have so often enlivened and enriched the 
serviris of Methodism, As ho seemed to be a setter forth 
of strange n(nions, th(»y made inquiries about his doctrines 
and the history of his sect, which he endeavored to satisfy, 
and even proposed to preach if they would call the people 
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together. Hardly deeming such a procedure proper with- 
out consulting the ecclesiastical authorities, they suffered 
hun to depart with the assurance that he would at a future 
date preach, if a place could be secured in the mean time. 

Not long afterward the Rev. Elijah Bachelor came for 
the purpose of filling the appointment. As the people had 
not yet ascertained the heresy of the new sect, it was not 
thought improper to allow them to hold forth at the house 
of the widow. Accordingly Mr. Bachelor opened to 2 Cor- 
inthians V, 20 : " Now, then, we are ambassadors for Christ," 
etc., and delivered so excellent a discourse that the people 
were pleased with the preacher and his doctrine, and re- 
quested a continuance of his services. Having complied 
with their request, the preachers continued their labors in 
this field till a small society sprang up, on what was called 
** Ragged Hill," and the little band became the nucleus of 
the Brookfield Circuit, which plays no inconsiderable part in 
the early Minutes, and which has been the parent of several 
Churches and a number of distinguished ministers. Among 
the former may be reckoned the Methodist Churches in 
Brookfield, Hard wick. Ware, and perhaps other towns, 
which were scions from that stock. From this garden, too, 
sprang some of the best gifts of the Church, Rev. Asa 
Kent, Isaac Bonney, and Sewall Lamberton, of the Provi- 
dence Conference, Rev. Joshua Crowell, the subject of this 
memoir, and Rev. Jefferson Hamilton, of the Church, South. 

Messrs. Kent and Crowell were converted about the same 
time, under the labors of Mr. Bachelor. Under his plain, 
pointed discourses the convictions of the latter became deep 
and pungent, his old cloak of morality having been rent 
away, and the sinfulness of his heart exposed under the 
light of the divine word. He lingered for many days at 
the gate of repentance without daring to venture upon God's 
mercy through Christ. And when he had given up all his 
sins and cast himself upon the altar of the Lord, he felt no 
assurance that he was accepted of the Saviour. Friends 
told him he was forgiven, though he had not the witness in 
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his soul. But he could not rest in any such assurance. He 
was jealous oflsis own soul lest he should be induced toem^ 
brace a I'alsu hope. Hence, taking up the Bible he cem> 
pnred l)is experience with the sacred text, passage by pas- 
sag^', till he beeanio satisfied that he had passed from dark- 
ness tn lii^lit. That light was not at first so great or clear 
ns lie would have desired, but it was enough to afford en- 
couniir<iiKMit, and gradually increased till his whole soul 
exulted in the divine illumination. 

One of the best evidences that he had entered on the new 
life is found in the fact that he felt a deep interest for the 
spiritual welfare of i>thers, and immediately engaged in the 
labors approjjriate to secure their salvation. He appointed 
the first j)rav<T-meeting that had been held in the neighbor- 
hot »d within the current generation, and conducted it in con- 
iseetioii with Asa Kent By reason of their zeal, activity, 
and eflieiency, in the absence of Mr. Batchelor the social 
meetings were committed to them. This was the old style 
of Metlitxlist training, setting the new converts to work. 
It was a good style. Under this regimen the profiting of 
young (/rowell appeared to all, and when the time arrived 
to form a chiss lie was constituted leader. From this 
officer the transition was very easy to that of exhorter .and 
loeal jM'eacln'r. 

Oil tin* suhjcct of proiiching he passed through an experi- 
onoe. similar to those of the elder Methodist ministry. He 
bewail to exhort soon aller his conversion, but "it was not 
loni^ before I bei^an to have exercises about improving in a 
more ])ublio manner, but kept them all to myself, thinking 
it could not be that God would take such an unworthy crea- 
tin\' as I to call sinners to repentance. But it was not long 
b;'fore.some of the preachers wanted to know if I had some 
c?:ercises abput calling sinners to repentance. At first I 
was not disposed to tell them, but after a while I told 
thc;m my trials. They said they thought I was called of 
God to preaijh, and I must not keep back, I told them I 
was afraid of going too fast. 
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" Brother Brumley thought I had better go with him around 

the circuit and exhort some, and see how I felt. I conchided 
to go, and went with him to New Salem. There I exhorted, 
and one soul was struck under conviction and afterward 
converted, which gave me some encouragement. I went 
then to Orange, Winchester, Chesterfield, Keene, Rindge, 
and Winchendon, and had comfortable times all along. At 
several places Brother Brumley was a mind I should preach, 
but I was afraid to undertake in view of my own weakness 
and inability. But at Winchendon I ventured to try, and 
took for a text Matthew iv, 17 : 'Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.' " The sermon did not altogether satisfy 
him, and he found himself in something of the predicament 
of Bunyan when he thought his head in a bag. And what 
added to the vexation was the profound and- dignified silence 
of Brother Brumley whenever he edged about to ascertain 
hif estimate of the performance. If he had been asked at 
this time by Brother Brumley " how he felt," he would 
have been likely to have given a lugubrious experience. 

But he soon fell into more genial company. The vener- 
able Brodhead, who was then presiding elder, took him to 
the Pomfret quarterly meeting, where he found a freer at- 
mosphere and preached more to his own satisfaction, and so 
much to the liking of the elder, that he at once requested 
him to supply the remainder of the year on the Vershire 
Circuit, in Vermont. This request took him quite by sur- 
prise after the former rebuff; but, like a true soldier, he 
seized his saddlebags and hastened to the field assigned, 
where he labored to the acceptance of the people. Here, 
for the first time, he witnessed displays of the divine 
power after the style of early Methodism. The people 
fell under the word sometimes in large numbers, and the 
members lost their strength, recovering again extremely 
happy. To him this was all new and strange, but the 
result, as he thought, of the divine power accompanying 
their ministrations. This was in the year 1800. 

Vermont was at that time but sparsely settled, and the 
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houses were, in the rural settlements, built mostly of logs, 
and so open that la wint^er the snow would oflen oover his 
bed in the morning, and the stars be visible through the 
rxt£ During the winter, too, the unfrequented woods were 
difficult to travel. Mr. Croweli once lost his way during a 
severe snow storm in the mountains, and came near 
perishing. 

At the close of the year he repaired to New York, to 
attend the sittings of the Conference, and joined in company 
with a noble band, among whom were Elijah Hedding, 
Thomas Branch, Seth Croweli, and Martin Ruter. Asa 
Kent, liis bosom friend, joined a year later, and Isaac Bon- 
ncy not till 1807. Ilis first appointment was on Hanover 
Circuit, embracing the central portion of the state of New 
Hampshire, where his labors were abundant, but not more 
so tiian his consolations. He oflen speaks in his journal of 
having gracious times in preaching. 

In these days the preachers seldom remained a second 
voar on a circuit. Hence, in 1802 we find Mr. Croweli 
on Brandon Circuit, in Vermont, having Rev. David 
Stevens for a colleague. In 1803 he again attends Confer- 
ence, receives deacon's orders at the hands of Bishop As- 
bury, and receives the charge of Ashbumham Circuity in 
the state of Massachusetts. His feelings on this occasion 
are evinced by the following observations: "This year I 
have tiiken the charge of a circuit, which I feel to be a 
great thing, and need a great deal of grace to perform its 
duties. It is no small thing to bo a minister of Jesus 
(.'hrist, and to take charge of the Church and govern the 
same. ' Who is sufficient for these things?' Who is able 
It) instruct souls in the way to heaven, and guide them when 
on the way? O ! how I feel insufficient for the work ; yet 
if Thou hast called me thereunto, I rely on thy grace to 
enable mo to perform the same. O that I may find it 
sufficient !" 

In 1804 he was sent to Granville Circuit, embracing 
the hill country of the state of Massachusetts, where he 
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remained only a few months. He was then removed by 
the presiding elder to the New London Circuit, to take the 
place of Abner* Wood, who had been suspended for enter- 
taining strange doctrines, as the washing of feet, kissing as 
a mode of salutation, and the abolition of the Sabbath. This 
was, in many respects, the most trying position he ever 
held. Mr. Wood •was a man of talent, and though sus- 
pended, still remained on the circuit, and had brought a 
part of the Church over to his views. It was no small 
compliment to Mr. Crowell that he was selected to stand in 
the breach. His conduct justified the confidence which the 
authorities reposed in him ; for his administration, at once 
prudent and conciliating, but firm, repulsed the heretics, and 
secured the Church. He entered on those difficult duties 
with fear and trembling, but filled out a prosperous vear. 

His station in 1805 was on the Pomfret Circuit; 1806, 
Nantucket ; 1807, Rhode Island and Somerset; 1808, Warren, 
R. I. In 1809, in consequence of feeble health and the cares 
of an increasing family, he, like many of our early preach- 
ers, felt obliged to locate. This was, no doubt, the great 
mistake of his life, as he came afterward to feel ; but at the 
time it seemed to be the path of duty. He regretted, 
especially in later life, that he did not, amid all the toils, 
privations, and afflictions of an itinerant life, continue in the 
traveling ministry. His own dear-bought experience in this 
respect induced him to dissuade others from pursuing the 
same course. 

After his location he removed to Ware and engaged in 
secular business. For a time his prospects of accumulating 
wealth were flattering ; they were shaded, howevej*, after a 
season, and he passed through life with smaller means than 
his firm business habits would imder ordinary circumstanciBS 
have secured. Although going athwart the designs of 
Providence, he felt himself so completely committed to the 
currents of tiade and business that retreat was not easy. 
Hence he passed the remainder of his life in the coarse he 
had chosen. 
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Durijii» tlu'so years, liowowr, of secular eiiga|5em<»nts, he 
niaiiit:iim\l his iiUeivst in the Cliiuvh, ftiid in the capacity 
of a Kk'uI prvuchcr dill much to build up our cause m all 
that region. He Iroquoiitly pronchcd in Ware, Brookfield, 
IlarJ'vick, Bolchertown, oto. It cannot bo doubted that 
tlu'so desultory labors in the churches were productive of 
nuu'li u<K)d; but at the same time liis Worldlv cares tended 
Xn iiKMlcrate his zeal, and to render him much less useful 
than he wouUl have been in the traveling ministry. 

While in the itinerant ranks, he not only stood well 
anjoiiir liis fvl low-laborers, but was eminentlv zealous and 
useful, a briirht ami shining light, conducting many to the 
cross. Till" vcniTable Amasa Taylor, in giving an account 
of his Hrst visit to l^unenburg, in 1803, observes that "a 
mmiber nf souls were awakened under his first sermon, 
lie was then a young man, and full of faith and love. His 
zijilous, powerful ,mo<le of preaching was new. One of 
those awakened under this sermon was Barzillai Pierce, 
who was for years a powerful preacher, but is now dead." 
I'lider the same preaching Mr. Taylor was himself soon 
at'ter c(>nverled. If wi* may rely on the testimony of those 
\\\ut kni'W him in his palmier days, his sermons were cer- 
taitily imj)ressivi', and inslrunu'utal in the conversion of 
luMiiy souls. They were characterized by strength rather 
than beauty, by a vein of good sound sense rather than by 
lofty tliglits of clo<|uenci\ by abundant and apposite quota- 
tions of Script lU'c rather than by a learned and abstruse 
j>hilosophy. 

As;i man, Brother (.'rowell was characterized by gener- 
ous fi'elings, by strength of intellect, and by a remarkably 
sound judgnu'iit. We cannot doubt, that if ho had con- 
tinued in the itinerancy, ho would have remained prominent 
among those ancient men who have come down to our 
own dav. 

These (jnalllies of mind and heart made him an agreeable 
and valuable friend, a wise counselor and an unmanageable 
controversialist, lie was well versed in the Scriptures and 
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in the interpretation of them, and when he wished to defend 
his position, the right words and the appropriate proof- 
texts were ever at hand. In the social meeting and in the 
class also, his fund of Scripture truth, and excellent judg- 
ment in using it, always made him feel at home, and made 
others also feel at home. 

His attachment to the doctrines and usages of Methodism 
wAs strong and unswerving. Amid all her reverses he 
adhered to the Church, the identical organization that had 
proved to him '-a savor of life unto life." This course was 
more remarkable from the fact that many who sympathized 
with him on the subject of slavery became the enemies of 
the Church that had been instrumental in their conversion. 
He passed through days when Methodist preachers were 
obliged to " fight with beasts at Ephesus," when the whole 
people were taxed to support the standing order, and where 
every second deacon would controvert their doctrines ; but 
Brother Crowell exhibited an unyielding front. His 
refusal to pay the tax brought on him the ire of the authori- 
ties, and they once sold his cow under the auctioneer's 
hammer. 

But while he rebuked all opposers of Methodism, in 
whatever form, he deeply sympathized in every movement 
that clearly tended to promote the welfare of the Church. 
Such was the cause of education. He was one of the 
founders and trustees of the Wesleyan Academy, the first 
seminary of our denomination in New England. Such, too, 
was the cause of antislavery. In this, as in fact in all 
the other reforms, he stood in the van in his own town, 
never afraid to stand alone, if need be, on the platform of 
truth. The writer recollects when there were but two or 
three abolitionists* in town ; but Brother Crowell was one of 
those who dared to agitate and vote when such kind of 
wares were at a discount. He was first, too, in the temper- 
ance movement. 

The last few years of his life were spent with his daughter 
in Sturbridge, Mass., where he employed much of his time 
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in reading the Bible, prayer, and religious conversation, a 
coiu>ie which tended greatly to quicken his spiritual liie, and 
to bring out in ail their original freshness his early experU 
enees. He wa* ahrays a great reader of the Bible, but he 
now found tho truths of this volume unfolding to his mind 
with ni'w and diviner beauties. In this state of triumphant 
experience he passed several months, having complete vic- 
tory over death, and longing to depart to the certain joys of 
another state. 

With tiicse delightful prospects, he departed this life at 
Sturbritiirp on tho 21st of July, 1858, in the eighty-first 
vear i»f liis ace and in the fiftv-seventh of his ministry. 
The friends assembled for the burial at the old homestead 
in Ware. Some remarks were made bv the writer whoi 

•r 

the remains were committed to the dust, with less of sorrow 
than of subdued, chastened joy at the departure of a venera- 
ble patriarch who had ful tilled the duties of life and gone 
to his reward in Iioaven. 

Mr. Cn»well was twice married: in 1806 to Miss Mercy 
Lyon, an amiable and accomplished lady, who became the 
motla-r of ten children, and died in the year 18^. In 
18*24 he was married a second time to Miss Sarah Negus, 
who survives him, and who is sister to the wife of Rev. 
Dan'u'l \Vel»b. tiio ohlost ^[ethodist preacher in America, 
lie leaves riglit chiltlren. four sons and four daughters, all 
<»f whom have bewi hopefully converted, and most of whom 
are nu'nibers of tiie Methodist Church. Tho oldest son, 
Lorenzo, is a merchant in Lowell; Joshua is a farmer in 
Ware, R«»l>ert F. is a lawyer, and the other is the Rev. 
Loranus Crowd 1, a member of the New England Confer- 
ence, and at present Presiding Elder of Boston District. 



GEORGE PICKERING. 



George Pickering was one of those marked, unique 
characters whose outlines, when once observed, never 
fade from our memory. Not a brilliant genius, bom 
to please the world by the coruscations of his wit, to 
charm them by the creations of his fancy or imagination, 
or to fasten on himself the gaze of whole generations by 
the power and reach of his thoughts, he yet possessed a 
something that at once gained the eye and heart. One 
felt at sight that he was a man of a thousand, possessing 
that remarkable organization and those tastes and habits 
that demand a re- examination, a closer inspection, to enable 
us to ascertain the source of his great strength — a strength 
resulting from a rare combination of noble mental and 
moral characteristics. 

Far along in the decline of life when we first enjoyed 
the privilege of his acquaintance, he then presented a pic- 
ture of hale and genial old age, in which the lines of thought, 
of care, of a half century of ministerial toil, were mellowed 
and relieved b\» a blithe and hopeful spirit. The physical 
man at this advanced age was not, as in most cases, a mere 
burden that crushed the spirit, but remained firm and 
unshaken, a consecrated temple in which a pure devotion 
was ceaselessly offered to God. A rigid adherence to the 
demands of temperance and regularity, a due moderation of 
the passions and appetites, the constant subordination of the 
animal nature to the wants of the soul, afforded him almost 
uninterrupted health, leaving the system elastic, the limbs 
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revived by the death of a sister, and still further deepened 
a year later by the sudden and painful death of his father^ 
wiio among his last words exhorted the sou to seek the 
Lord. Tliis dying request, made under the impressive cir- 
oumstanees, left a deep impression on his mind, which ma- 
teriiillv aided his ultimate decision to seek the salvation of 

•r 

his soul. 

After his father's death the cares of the farm and the 
family devolved in a considerable degree on him, as his 
elder brother was away at college. Desirous of securing 
fiirtlier mental improvement, he attended the Leicester 
Academy durhig one or two terms, which awakened in his 
mind an intense desire to obtain a complete education; but 
tliis course seemed to be ine(unpatible with the duties of 
home. The affaire of the farm in his absence had become 
considerably disarranged, and his mother's appeal for his 
aid induced him to relin<|uish the design of pursuing his 
studies in the sqIiooIs, and to return home to comfort his 
wiilowed mother, who had been especially commended to 
him by his nulier at the time of his death. After this change 
of purpose, his ambition aspired only to make a good, well- 
to-do llirmor. 

But Providence cherished other purposes, and was bring- 
in*]; about that train of influences that would change the 
whole course of his life. The itinerants of Methodism in 
New l'2n<:jlan<l, then fi«\v and feeble, had begun their crusade 
throujrji the lan«l, rebuking all sin, and proclaiming a pure, 
fi'ce Gospi'l to the perishing multitudes. One of them, 
Uev. Itcuben Tlubbard, while sweeping his ample circuit, 
called at the house of the widow to bait his horse, and, as 
was his wont, spent the time in religious conversation, 
prayer, and singing some of those beautiful lyrics of Charles 
"VVcsk-y that have so often enlivened and enriched the 
services of Methodism. As ho seemed to be a setter forth 
of strange notions, they made inquiries about his doctrines 
and the history of his sect, which ho endeavored to satisfy, 
and even proposed to preach if they would call the people 
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together. Hardly deeming such a procedure proper with- 
out consulthig the ecclesiastical authorities, they suffered 
hijn to depart with the assurance that he would at a future 
date preach, if a place could be secured in the mean time. 

Not long afterward the Rev. Elijah Bachelor came for 
the purpose of filling the appointment. As the people had 
not yet ascertained the heresy of the new sect, it was not 
thought improper to allow them to hold forth at the house 
of the widow. Accordingly Mr. Bachelor opened to 2 Cor- 
inthians V, 20 : " Now, then, we are ambassador for Christ," 
etc., and delivered so excellent a discourse that the people 
were pleased with the preacher and his doctrine, and re- 
quested a continuance of his services. Having complied 
with their request, the preachers continued their labors in 
this field till a small society sprang up, on what was called 
'* Ragged Hill," and the little band became the nucleus of 
the Brookfield Circuit, which plays no inconsiderable part in 
the early Minutes, and which has been the parent of several 
Churches and a number of distinguished ministers. Among 
the former may be reckoned the Methodist Churches in 
Brookfield, Hard wick, Ware, and perhaps other towns, 
which were scions from that stock. From this garden, too, 
sprang some of the best gifts of the Church, Rev. Asa 
Kent, Isaac Bonney, and Sewall Lamberton, of the Provi- 
dence Conference, Rev. Joshua Crowell, the subject of this 
memoir, and Rev. Jefferson Hamilton, of the Church, South. 

Messrs. Kent and Crowell were converted about the same 
time, under the labors of Mr. Bachelor. Under his plain, 
pointed discourses the convictions of the latter became deep 
and pungent, his old cloak of morality having been rent 
away, and the sinfulness of his heart exposed under the 
light of the divine word. He lingered for many days at 
the gate of repentance without daring to venture upon God's 
mercy through Christ. And when he had given up all his 
sins and cast himself upon the altar of the Lord, he felt no 
assurance that he was accepted of the Saviour. Friends 
told him he was forgiven, though he had not the witness in 
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his sanl. But \w coiiM not rtist in any auoh assurance. He 
^'un jrulons of i.ls own sr nil lest lie sliould bo induced to em* 
brace a false hope, lii^nce, takuig up the Bible he cokeu 
pnretl hi* oxpcrienct* with the satTcd text, passage by paa- 
sng'. till he bocanu' satisfii^d that he had passed from dark- 
iii'ss tn liirht. That lii^ht was not at iirst so great or clear 
as lie w«Mild havo desired, but it was enough to afford en- 
rouriii;i>iiK'iit, an<l irraduallv increased till his M'hole soul 
exultid in the divine illumination. 

One of the best evidenci's that he had entered on the new 
lifii is f«»uml in the fact that he felt a deep interest for the 
spiritual w»'lfare of <>thers, and innnediately engaged in the 
lal)ors a])|)n»priate to secure their salvation. He appointed 
the iirst ])ray(T- meeting tliat hud been held in the neighbor- 
hood wilhiii the eurnait generation, and conducted it in con- 
ihmM ion with Asa Kent. By reason of their zeal, activity, 
and efilcieiiey, in the absence of Mr. Batchelor the social 
meetings wtT*' committed to them. This was the old style 
of .Met ho< list training, setting the new converts to work. 
It was a good style. I'lider tliis regimen the profiting of 
young C'rowell ap|)eare<l to all, and when the time arrived 
to form a class he was constituted leader. From this 
oflTiee the transition was very easy to that of cxhorter .and 
liM'ai preaeher. 

On till' suhject of jireaching he passed through an cxperi- 
cne<'. similar to those of the. elder Methodist ministry. He 
began to exiiorl soon aller liis conversion, Imt "it was not 
long l>»'fore I began to have ex(?rcises about improving in a 
mon-, pul>li(! manner, but kept them all to myself, thinking 
il e.onld not !)»', that (iod would take such an unworthy crea- 
ture as I to call siiniei's to repentfiiUM}. lint it was not long 
])( fore .some, of the preachers wanted to know if I had some 
exe.icises ahput calling sinners to repentiuice. At first I 
was not disposed to tell them, but after a while I told 
then I my trials. They said they thought I wjis called of 
God to i)reaeh, and 1 must not keep back. 1 told them I 
was afraid of going too fast. 
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" Brother Brumley thought I had better go with him around 
the circuit and exhort some, and see how I felt. I conchided 
to go, and went with him to New Salem. There I exhorted, 
and one soul was struck under conviction and afterward 
converted, which gave me some encouragement. I went 
then to Orange, Winchester, Chesterfield, Keene, Rindge, 
and Winchcndon, and had comfortable times all along. At 
several places Brother Brumley was a mind I should preach, 
but I was afraid to undertake in view of my own weakness 
and inability. But at Winchendon I ventured to try, and 
took for a text Matthew iv, 17 : 'Repent, for the kingdom 
of heaven is at hand.' " The sermon did not altogether satisfy 
him, and he found himself in something of the predicament 
of Bunyan when he thought his head in a bag. And what 
added to the vexation was the profound and- dignified silence 
of Brother Brumley whenever he edged about to ascertain 
hif estimate of the performance. If he had been asked at 
this time by Brother Brumley " how he felt," he would 
have been likely to have given a lugubrious experience. 

But he soon fell into more genial company. The vener- 
able Brodhead, who was then presiding elder, took him to 
the Pom fret quarterly meeting, where he found a freer at- 
mosphere and preached more to his own satisfaction, and so 
much to the liking of the elder, that he at once requested 
him to supply the remainder of the year on the Vershire 
Circuit, in Vermont. This request took him quite by sur- 
prise after the former rebuff; but, like a true soldier, he 
seized his saddlebags and hastened to the field assigned, 
where he labored to the acceptance of the people. Here, 
for the first time, he witnessed displays of the divine 
power after the style of early Methodism. The people 
fell under the word sometimes in large numbers, and the 
members lost their strength, recovering again extremely 
happy. To him this was all new and strange, but the 
result, as he thought, of the divine power accompanying 
their ministrations. This was in the year 1800. 

Vermont was at that time but sparsely settled, and the 
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• 
houses were, in the rural settlements, built mostly of I<^9, 

and so opeu that in winter the snow would oflea cover his 

bed in the morning, and the stars be visible through the 

roof. During the winter, too, the unfrequented woods were 

didicult to travel. Mr. Crowell once lost his way during a 

severe snow storm in the mountains, and came near 

perishing. 

At the close of the year he repaired to New York, to 
attend the sittings of the Conference, and joined in company 
with a noble band, among whom were Elijah Hedding, 
Thomas Branch, Scth Crowell, and Martin Ruter. Asa 
Kent, his bosom friend, joined a year later, and Isaac Bon- 
ncy not till 1807. His first appointment was on Hanover 
Circuit, embracing the central portion of the state of New 
Hampshire, where his labors were abundant, but not more 
so than his consolations. He oflen speaks in his journal of 
having gracious times in preaching. 

In these days the preachers seldom remained a second 
vcar on a circuit. Hence, in 1802 we find Mr. Crowell 
on Brandon Circuit, in Vermont, having Rev. David 
Stevens for a colleague. In 1803 he again attends Confer- 
ence, receives deacon's orders at the hands of Bishop As- 
bury, and receives the charge of Ashburnham Circuity in 
the state of Massachusetts. His feelings on this occasion 
are evinced by the following observations: "This year I 
have taken the charge of a circuit, which I feel to be a 
gn-at thing, and need a great deal of grace to perform its 
duties. It is no small thing to be a minister of Jesus 
Christ, and to take charge of the Church and govern the 
same. ' Who is sufficient for these things'?' Who is able 
to instruct souls in the way to heaven, and guide them when 
on the way ? O ! how I feel insufficient for the work ; yet 
if Thou hast called mo thereunto, I rely on thy grace to 
enable mo to perform the same. O that I may find it 
sufficient !" 

In 1804 he was sent to Granville Circuit, embracing 
the hill country of the state of Massachusetts, where he 
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remained only a few months. He was then removed by 
the presiding elder to the New London Circuit, to take the 
place of Abner Wood, who had been suspended for enter- 
taining strange doctrines, as the washing of feet, kissing as 
a mode of salutation, and the abolition of the Sabbath. This 
was, in many respects, the most trying position he ever 
held. Mr. Wood •was a man of talent, and though sus- 
pended, still remained on the circuit, and had brought a 
part of the Church over to his views. It was no small 
compliment to Mr. Crowell that he was selected to stand in 
the breach. His conduct justified the confidence which the 
authorities reposed in him ; for his administration, at once 
prudent and conciliating, but firm, repulsed the heretics, and 
secured the Church. He entered on those difficult duties 
with fear and trembling, but filled out a prosperous vear. 

His station in 1805 was on the Pomfret Circuit; 1806, 
Nantucket ; 1807, Rhode Island and Somerset; 1808, Warren, 
R. I. In 1809, in consequence of feeble health and the cares 
of an increasing family, he, like many of our early preach- 
ers, felt obliged to locate. This was, no doubt, the great 
mistake of his life, as ho came aflerward to feel ; but at the 
time it seemed to be the path of duty. He regretted, 
especially in later life, that he did not, amid all the toils, 
privations, and afflictions of an itinerant life, continue in the 
traveling ministry. His own dear-bought experience in this 
respect induced him to dissuade others from pursuing the 
same course. 

Afler his location he removed to Ware and engaged in 
secular business. For a time his prospects of accumulatmg 
wealth were flattering ; they were shaded, however, after a 
season, and he passed through life with smaller means than 
his firm business habits would under ordinary circumstances 
have secured. Although going athwart the designs of 
Providence, he felt himself so completely committed to the 
currents of t«ade and business that retreat was not easy. 
Hence he passed the remainder of his life in the course he 
had chosen. 
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During these years, however, of secular engagements, he 
iiiaiiitauied his interest in the Church, and in the capacity 
of a lot-ill preacher diJ much to build up our cause in all 
that region, lie frequently pleached hi Ware, Brookfield, 
IlnrJ'viek, Belchertown. etc. It cannot be doubted that 
tlk'.se (li'sultory labors in the churches were productive of 
nuicii good; but at the same time his worldly cares tended 
to moderate his zeal, and to render him much less useful 
than he would have been in the traveling ministry. 

Wliile in the itinerant ranks, he not only stood well 
among his fallow-laborers, but was eminently zealous and 
usL'ful. a bright and shining light, conducting many to the 
cross. Tile venerable Amasa Taylor, in giving an account 
of his first visit to I^unenburg, in 1803, observes that "a 
number of souls were awakened under his first sermon. 
He was then a young man, and full of faith and love. His 
zealous, powerful ,modo of preaching was new. One of 
tli<jse awakened under this sermon was Barzillai Pierce, 
who was tor years a powerful ])reacher, but is now dead." 
I'ndrr the same preaching Mr. Taylor was himself soon 
at\«'r converted. If we may rely on the testimony of those 
who knew him in his palmier days, his sermons were cer- 
tainly imj)ressive, and instrumental in the conversion of 
iii.'iny souls. They were characterized by strength rather 
than be:iuty, by a vein of good sound sense rather than by 
lofty flights of ehxjuence, by abundant and apposite quota- 
tions of Sci'ipture rather than by a learned and abstruse 
pliilosopliy. 

Asa man, lirother Crowell was characterized by gener- 
ous fci'lings, by strength of intellect, and by a remarkably 
sound judgment. We cannot doubt, that if he had con- 
tinued in the itinerancy, he would have remained prominent 
among those ancient men who have come dowTi to our 
own <lay. 

I'licsc (jualitios of mind and heart made him an agreeable 
and valuable friend, a wise counselor and an unmanageable 
controversialist. He was well versed in the Scriptures and 
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111 the interpretation of them, and when he wished to defend 
his position, the right wqrds and the appropriate proof- 
texts were ever at hand. In the social meeting and in the 
class also, his fund of Scripture truth, and excellent judg- 
ment in using it, always made him feel at home, and made 
others also feel at home. 

His attachment to the doctrines and usages of Methodism 
was strong and unswerving. Amid all her reverses he 
adhered to the Church, the identical organization that had 
proved to him '^a savor of life unto life." This course was 
more remarkable from the fact that many who sympathized 
with him on the subject of slavery became the enemies of 
the Church that had been instrumental in their conversion. 
He passed through days when Methodist preachers were 
obliged to " fight with beasts at Ephesus," when the whole 
people were taxed to support the standing order, and where 
every second deacon would controvert their doctrines ; but 
Brother Crowell exhibited an unyielding front. His 
refusal to pay the tax brought on him the ire of the authori- 
ties, and they once sold his cow under the auctioneer's 
hammer. 

But while he rebuked all opposers of Methodism, in 
whatever form, he deeply sympathized in every movement 
that clearly tended to promote the welfare of the Church. 
Such was the cause of education. He was one of the 
founders and trustees of the Wesleyan Academy, the first 
seminary of our denomination in New England. Such, too, 
was the cause of antislavery. In this, as in fact in all 
the other reforms, he stood in the van in his own town, 
never afraid to stand alone, if need be, on the platform of 
truth. The writer recollects when there were but two or 
three abolitionist^ in town ; but Brother Crowell was one of 
those who dared to agitate and vote when such kind of 
wares were at a discount. He was first, too, in the temper- 
ance movement. 

The last few years of his life were spent with his daughter 
in Sturbridge, Mass., where he employed much of his time 
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in reading the Bible, prayer, and religious conversatioii, a 
course which tended greatly to quicken his spiritual life, and 
to bring out in all their original freshness his early experi- 
^iccft. He was always a great reader of the Bible, but he 
now found the trutlis of this volume unfolding to his mind 
with new and diviner beauties. In this state of triumphant 
experience he passed several months, having complete vic- 
tory over death, and longing to depart to the certain joys of 
another state. 

With these delightful prospects, he departed this life at 
Sturbridge on the 21st of July, 1858, in the eighty-first 
year of his age and in the fifty-seventh of his ministry. 
The friends assembled for the burial at the old homestead 
in Ware. Some remarks were made by the writer when 
the remains were committed to the dust, with less of sorrow 
than of subdued, chastened joy at the departure of a venera- 
ble patriarch who had fulfilled the duties of life and gone 
to his reward in heaven. 

Mr. Crowell was twice married: in 1806 to Miss Meroj 
Lyon, an amiable and accomplished lady, who became the 
mother of ten children, and died in the year 1822. In 
1824 he was marrit^d a second time to Miss Sarah Negus, 
who survives him, and who is sister to the wife of Rev. 
Dauiol WtO)l), the oldest Methodist preacher in America. 
He leaves cicrht children, four sons and four daughters, all 
of wlK)m have been hopefully converted, and most of whom 
are members of the Methodist Church. The oldest son, 
Lorenzo, is a merchant in Lowell ; Joshua is a farmer in 
Wart', Robert Y, is a lawyer, and the other is the Rev. 
Loranus Crowell, a member of the New England Confer- 
ence, and at present Presiding Elder of Boston District 
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George Pickering was one of those marked, unique 
characters whose outlines, when once observed, never 
fade from our memory. Not a brilliant genius, bom 
to please the world by the coruscations of his wit, to 
charm them by the creations of his fancy or imagination, 
or to fasten on himself the gaze of whole generations by 
the power and reach of his thoughts, he yet possessed a 
something that at once gained the eye and heart. One 
felt at sight that he was a man of a thousand, possessing 
that remarkable organization and those tastes and habits 
that demand a re- examination, a closer inspection, to enable 
us to ascertain the source of his great strength — ^a strength 
resulting from a rare combination of noble mental and 
moral characteristics. 

Far along in the decline of life when we first enjoyed 
the privilege of his acquaintance, he then presented a pic- 
ture of hale and genial old age, in which the lines of thought, 
of care, of a half century of ministerial toil, were mellowed 
and relieved b}* a blithe and hopeful spirit. The physical 
man at this advanced age was not, as in most cases, a mere 
burden that crushed the spirit, but remained firm and 
unshaken, a consecrated temple in which a pure devotion 
was ceaselessly offered to God. A rigid adherence to the 
demands of temperance and regularity, a due moderation of 
the passions and appetites, the constant subordination of the 
animal nature to the wants of the soul, afforded him almost 
uninterrupted health, leaving the system elastic, the limbs 
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lithe and nimble, the whole frame- spare and meager, and his 
fi^rure perfectly erect. As he rose up in the conference or 
the pulpit, full hix feet, adorned in the Quaker garb of the 
priijiitivo. MethotJist ministry, with every seam and part of 
ills » Iff ss in on lor. aiul neat as though just received from 
tiio tail* »r's, his head graced with his own whitened locks, 
C'iinl)L'd precisely behind his ears, he presented to the 
beholder a figure venerable and imposing — the hoary head 
be tore which the yi»ung instinctively rose up in reverence. 

Like nianv of our earlv ministers, he failed to leave any 
extended account of his life in writing, his record being in 
the churclu's to which ho ministered, and with the souls that 
throuirh his ins t rum en tali tv were broujrht to Christ. The 
few scant V iiieniorials that have floated down to us are to 
the Meth«»dist public exceedingly precious. 

lie was born in Talbot Ct>unty, Maryland, in the year 
17()0; his youth was passed in the city of Philadelphia, 
where, at the age of eighteen, he was converted to God. 
Inmu'tliatcly after this event ho commenced preaching the 
(JosiM'l, and in 171)0 joined the old Baltiipore Conference. 
His first appointment was on the Northampton Circuit, in 
\'iri;inia. The next vear he traveled the Caroline Circuit, 
in Delaware; and the succeeding one that of Dover, in the 
same state. 

Lee in the mean time had gone to New England, to 
intro«liice the doctrines of Methodism among the Puritans. 
Ill no tbirree »launto»l by the cool reception he met among 
the cler<iy and the people, he continued his toils with 
unal)ated vii:or, and from time to time called new recruits 
to his side. At the date here indicated a noble band 
clust«*re<l al>ont him, whose names, in the annals of Method- 
is in in the Ka^st, havi' become as ointment poured forth. 
r'oiiiin2r mostly trom that old conservative conference, they 
form a link that binds us to that bodv of noble men who 
l->r a I'rnturv liiive filled its ranks of ellective laborers. Nor 
wi'ri' the men they sent hither in those times unworthy of 
their parentage, but were the most elective ministerB 
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known to Methodism in that day. Dr. George Roberts, 
Daniel Smith, Jacob Brush, John Bloodgood, Nathaniel B. 
Mills, Hope Hull, Joshua Taylor, Daniel Ostrander, John 
Brodhead, Shadrach Bostwick, William Beauchamp, and 
George Pickering, were something more than ordinary men. 

Possessing strong intellectual powers, popular gifts, a 
burning zeal, and courage that no obstacles could conquer, 
they formed about Lee a formidable host that went out in 
good faith to take the land. That the youthful Pickering 
was detached from the more settled work at home to 
become the associate of such noble spirits in this difficult and 
perilous expedition, sufficiently indicates their appreciation 
of his abilities and worth. They sent to this work no 
disabled or inefficient men. The field was an important one, 
and encompassed with difficulties so grave as to require the 
first class of talent to obviate them, and sow those seeds of 
truth that have since sprung up and produced a hundred 
fold. Some twenty itinerants already in this field welcomed 
their new associate to their conflicts and their victories. 

His first appointment in the East (1793) was to the 
Hartford Circuit, Connecticut. We pass rapidly over his 
subsequent appointments : In 1794, Tolland ; 1795, Lynn ; 
1796, Boston and Needham ; the four years following, 
presiding elder on the New England District, including all 
the Eastern states save Maine and Connecticut; 1801, 
Boston, Lynn, and Marblehead ; 1802, Salisbury and 
Hawke; the following four years, Boston District; 1807-8, 
the city of Boston ; 1809, he was a missionary at large ; 
then on Boston District again for four years; 1813-14, 
Boston; 1815-16, at Lynn; the ensuing four years again 
on Boston District, and then three years missionary at 
large; 1824, missionary at Newburyport and Gloucester; 
the next five years missionary at large; 1830 — 31,Easton 
and Bridgewater ; 1832, Lowell; 1833, Cambridge; 1834, 
Worcester ; 1835, Marblehead and Salem ; 1836, Charles- 
town ; 1837, Water town ; 1838, Watertown and Waltham ; 
1839, Roxbury; 1840—41, Weston; 1842, Saxwville; 

26 
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1843, Church-strcct, Boston; 1844-4ri, Mcdford-, 1846, 
North Itcadin*?; a "* ri-markuUIe rticord c»f tireless truvehi, 
lalhji'H, :iiul ])nvaltonss in llio work of his divine Master 
during fifty '.sevoii years. ITiere w a severe and significant 
•>lnqiiLiK-e in this l):iro recital of names and dates which no 
comments eaii enhance." 

lie sat in all the General Conferences of the Church, 
save two, that were licKl during forty years. In the delega- 
tions of 18'% and 1840, his name, which had on all preced- 
m<l occasions headi^d the list, was superseded by those of 
Oran^i^ Scott and tJotham Ilorton, who soon afler led ofT 
the sr<*,>ssion from the Church ; but in 1844, as though the 
rcmainin;r ixxly would n^ston^ the old landmarks, again his 
nanu' appears at the head of the list, and he took his seat in 
thit hiirliesl assembly of the Church to witness the sad 
catastroj>h<" of its division. A member of the General 
ConfcrcntM! of IHOH, he held a ])laco on the committee that 
projcete<l the plan of a <iel4'gated (ieneral Conference. 

One of the most painful features of our economy in the 
early history of the Church is ibund in the straits into 
which it brought the preachers in regard to temporal support. 
\Vhile they were (rompelh'd to be often and long absent 
from home, in traveling th(>ir extensive circuits, thus pre- 
cluding an) secular arrangenuMit by which to secure a 
Kuppoit, tln'ir sahiries were. meag(M'at best, and oft^n only a 
Kriiiill portion of them paid. The pciopht were, as a general 
th'ui'i, poor, the more ahh^ and intelligent classes liaving 
alri'ady liceu embraced in the legal society; and these poor 
diss.'ritcrs, N\ho had been rcs(rued by the itinerants from 
the ditch, or the l)yways where the state-paid religion had 
lift them, in addition to paying their preachers, were obliged 
to hand in their t'lx to support the stjinding order. Pressed 
by these eml>arrassments numy of the e^irly preachers were 
com])elled to locate for the support of their tamilies. 

J''or Pickering, however, was reserved a more fortunate 
lot. Hy a iiappy marriage, contracted after ho entered the 
Eastern states, he was ever relieved from those cores, and 
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enabled to prosecute his work without any of those anxieties 
that often perplex and dishearten the way-worn itinerant* 
This was a marriage with the daughter of Abraham Bemis, 
of Waltham, Massachusetts, a man in good temporal cir- 
cumstances, possessing a delightful home, and who had 
opened his doors to welcome the preachers to the hospitali- 
ties of the mansion as they came around on their large cir- 
cuit. This w^as one of the places where Lee, Asbury, Brod- 
head, and their fellow-laborers were wont to turn aside in 
their tedious and toilsome journeys, to repose for a time and 
regain vigor for farther labors^ Hither came the youthful 
Pickering for the same purpose, little dreaifling that that ro- 
mantic and delightful homestead, together with one of its fair 
inmates, would pass into his hands, and become one of the 
sacred shrines of Methodism in the East. But it was even 
so. Coming to share the hospitalities of the family, he at 
once found himself interested in the daughter of his host, 
and was doubly cheered to find that interest reciprocal. 

The father gave his consent to the union of his daughter 
with the itinerant only on condition that she should remain 
at the homestead while he prosecuted his itinerant toils. 
Assenting to this condition, which presents some hard feat- 
ures, and others that relieved them of their severity, they 
^vere in due time united in the holy estate of matrimony. 
The new home was established, and diverging from this 
center he proceeded on his life-long itinerant labors. Few 
men, perhaps, are tso well adapted to an arrangement of 
this sort as was Mr. Pickering. To most would the gentle 
influences of home prove too strong for their sense of duty, 
and gradually attract them from the wider sphere of labor 
to enjoy the society of their own household. Such, how- 
ever, were the habits and the unyielding principles of Mr. 
Pickering, that he pursued the even tenor of his way with 
all the regularity of the sun for a lifetime. 

His character was rigidly modeled after that of the great 
founder of his sect. Wesley was his beau ideal of a 'man 
and minister, the simple, yet noble character that always 
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lived in his nieinorv and his heart, anj in accordanoe witii 
u'hich he was eimstantiy striving to mold the materiaLi of 
his own nature. Xo man of his day saw more elearly the 
strong points, the transcendent oxeollences combined in the 
cliarack*!' of that great man, or strove more earnestly to 
copy thorn, llow far this endeavor was successful will ap- 
pear more clearly as wo retrace the leading points in his 
stvlo of life. 

Among the most notable of those traits was his ael^ 
control, his perfect mastery of his own powers, passions, 
and appi'titos. To the Ciiiiual observer he seemed a Stoio 
wlio liad suI)dii(M his own nature, reducing it to that Roman 
hardiness, tliat cold, marble precision that admitted of no 
scope for tlie fcoiings, no yielding to the more gentle and 
tondiT scntinii'nts of our nature. The fire seemed to have 
been (luouciicd, if indeed there ever was any, and the stony, 
uiiyicldiiifr statue alone to be lefl to confront us. But all 
this was illusive ; for, with all his rugged habits of order 
and self-control, the fires of emotion stirred in the depths of 
that heart, ditiering from those of others only in the simple 
circuiuslance of being controlled, bitted, and bridled, and 
kept in their phuH> as menials of the higher life. There was 
much in his mode of life to throw a man, at least at times, 
from his (;veii balance, and to show those about him that he 
was not jMTli'et master of himself ; but Pickering was never 
f'unid in this pli^rht. lie took the journey ings, perils, toils, 
clnn^es, disa<i:reealjleH, disiippointments of an itinerant life 
in a most cheer t\il and equable humor. Never over-much 
elated by })rospcrity, he was never conquered by adversity, 
but rose from every trial with a greater strength to dare 
and to do for Christ. A man's self-control is most readily 
revealed in a stormy assembly, or amid intense, almost un- 
conquerable obstacles. If that quality ever forsakes him it 
will l>e at such a time. And we may safely conclude that 
the individual who is able to resist the beating of such a 
ti'mpest will, under all ordinary circumstances, remain mas- 
ter of himself. In liis long itinerant career Mr. Piokering 
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had some experience of this sort. He lived m the days of 
the""aDLtislavery reform, and was a member of the same fcon- 
ference as Orange Scott. He was an actor in that famous 
session of five weeks, passing through all those scenes that 
harrowed up the soul of the sedate Hedding, " who was ex- 
cited," says a member of the body, "as I never saw and as 
perhaps nobody ever saw him before or since;" scenes that 
rendered the whole body nettlesome, and that created an 
intense, long-continued excitement through the land. 'But 
in the midst of it all, the whole mass at fever-heat, stirred 
like a boiling caldron or swayed like the ocean under the 
pressure of the storm, Mr. Pickering remained calm and 
staid, as though he felt not the billowy waves of excitement 
which were beating all around, and brushing the barks of 
other men far from their moorings. In the picture of the 
old New England Conference at the Book Room, the figure 
of George Pickering appears in the pulpit, seated, but erect 
in body, calm, contemplative, aside in his niche, while the 
conference are engaged in animated debate. That affords 
a fair illustration of his character, of the native bent of his 
mind. It was a happy hit of the artist to place him in 
that position. It is George Pickering to the life. 

He was a member of the General Conference of 1844, 
which proved a severe ordeal to the spirits of men, and 
which resulted in the severance of the organization. The 
session opened calmly, as usual on like occasions, but as 
they advanced to more important matters, touching upon 
the slavery question as connected with the cases of F. A. 
Harding and Bishop Andrew, the tide of feeling rose with 
the magnitude of the subject in debate, till the majority of 
the body were losing control of their reason and their 
tongues, swaying to and fro under the general impulse of 
emotion, yet nearly all apparently unconscious that they 
were acted on by any peculiar influence. The eccentric 
Peter Cartwright insisted that they were inordinately ex- 
cited, almost red hot, and that "if applied to water they 
would go phiz ! phiz ! phiz !" This state of feeling was not 
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surprising. TIio moetiug was large, eomposed of rnanj 
able minds, whioli wore stirred to terrible wrestlings by 
questions that alFected the integrity and honor of the CSuirdi 
and the fjlory uf Gnd. 

But what a spectacle of more than Roman coolness and 
deliberation was Pickering, in the midst of the swelling, 
surging, overwhelming tempest, and yet unmoved, unexcited 
by it all. lie reminds one of the rock jutting into the sea, 
wliieli is often raked by the foaming tide, but which inviv* 
riably maintains its position till the face of the sea grows 
calm again. 

A still more severe test of his self-control occurred in 
the loss of his daughter, who perished with that ill-fated 
Steamer f^exington, which was burned at night on Long 
Island Sound. "'The intensity of the affliction was not 
capable of enhancement, yet he stood firmly on his ministe- 
rial wateli-t(»wer, though with a bleeding heart, while his 
family, but a few miles <listant, were frantic with anguish. 
Not till th<' due time did he return to them; when it arrived 
he entered his h<nne with a sorrow-smitten spirit, pressed 
ill silence the hand of his wife, and, without uttering a word, 
retin'd to his room, where, he spent some hours in solitude 
and unutterable grief." 

Intimately associated with his power of self-control were 
those rigid habits of order, that disposition to reduce every- 
thing to an iron rule, to make everybody bow and conform 
, to the plan. When his appointment was received at the con- 
fen-iiee, a plan stretching over the whole year was marked 
out ill all its minntifc. and that plan was to be followed as 
rigidly as though he had been a machine. He could tell ten 
months })eforehand precisely where he should be if not 
pi'ovidentially prevented, on what weeks and days he should 
be at his station, at what times engaged in study or pas- 
toral visiting, and at what hour he would return home. 
He could inform you how long it would take to make a 
sermon, or how many pastoral visits he would make on 
any particular day. He had a time to retire and to rise, a 
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tame to eat and to pray ; in a word, a time for everything ■ 
and everything in its time. His nature was so trained to 
obedience, that it never thought of flinching under any tasks 
he set, any more than an instrument of iron would wince 
under the pressure of heavy machinery. His mode of life 
would have proved somewhat severe and ungenial to a new 
beginner, but habit had made it easy to him. The bow 
had been so long bent that it remained curved without eac- 
temal pressure. 

The figure of the old gentleman, as he used to sit in 
conferencie, straight, neat, precise, still lives before our 
mind. At the exact time for meeting he would be seen 
marching quietly in, and taking his seat in the front slip at 
the right of the center aisle. . He always occupied the same, 
seat, and remained in it till the conference adjourned for the 
day, without scarcely changing his position. His hair was 
precisely arranged, his clothes neatly brushed, his shoes 
blacked, almost as precise as though adorned for the king's 
presence. There he sat, with his arms in a particular 
position, head erect, and eye intent on the business of the 
conference, for hours together. Nobody ever saw him al 
conference in any other position. 

In our annual gatherings he seldom spoke. > When he did 
his remarks were brief and pointed, but kind. He oame not 
to talk, but to act, a field in which he was ever rtedy for 
service. 

His system was carried to an extreme, extending as i\ 
did unyieldingly to all the little matters of liis daily life, 
which must ordinarily yield more or less to the circum- 
stances by which we are surrounded. In this direction, how- 
ever, there is generally less danger of our going astray than 
in the opposite. His plan in itself was good, but it required 
a flexible mind to work it easily and agreeably in general^ 
society. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that while so ri^d in 
his own methods he was lenient toward others. Sodi 
men who have succeeded in bringing themselves under the 
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yoke arc frcrjucntly luirrow-niiinloO. angular, disposed to 
i 1 11 [Kill* ovmhody who will nut adopt their methods of doing 
tlihi^. Such j>crson6 soon bccoiuo disagreeable to all with 
vluMti thov hold coniuvtion. But Pic-kerinir was singularly 
1 n'u'nt in his condmt and judijjnionts of others, which served 
to niiovr thi' sliarp (mIito of his angular habits, and to ren- 
■ Icr his (.niiipauy agreeable at all times. 

His too was the gift of perseverance, the huge and burly 
patience tliat could work and wait till all obstacles yielded 
to his will. With him to undertake was to do. The way 
might be long, the hinderances many, friends might falter 
who bt»gan lull of zeal at the starting point with him, but 
he was sunr to reach the goal even if alone. 

lie tlunir to the travelin<^ ministrv till the close of life, 
ent«-rtaining a horror of location, or of being laid aside from 
till- active work. The davs of his ministrv were those that 
tried thi' souls of brave men, many of whom were obliged 
t») yield in tiie j>ressin-e of their worldly concerns, and 
many more were attracted to a more genial mode of life 
iliaii that allbrded by the itinerancy. Pickering possessed 
a honu' of many attractions, to which the mass of men as 
lif." advan<"cd, l(»singthe elasticity of youth and experiencing 
ilic inllrmilics of years, would have been gradually drawn, 
dcniandinLT now a year's resj/ite, and then an accommoda- 
ting ai»poiiitiiaMit ; but his course was undeviating as the sun. 
Never asking to be accommodated in his appointment, he 
yiel(le<l no more to domestic influences in age than in tho 
larly years of his ministry. There was his orbit, through 
which 111! wlieelcil with the utmost soldierly regularity. 
Tile intellect of Pickering was practical, and hence well 
ailaj>t.e(l to work. Jle j)ossessed nothing of tho philosophic 
;:rasp, none of those powers of extensive generalization 
wliieh would make him master of the fields of philosophy, 
or enable him to seize up at once any subject in its entiro- 
iiess and breadth. His power lay in items, details, any 
immlxr of which could be handled in their order. His was 
the eye of the corporal, that can count up the soldiers ono 
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by one ; not that of the general, which comprehends the 
movements of the army en masse ; the genius of the aocouht- ' 
ant, who can cast up a million of columns, not that of the 
financier whose broad, ample thoughts embrace plans in all 
th^ir relations and ramifications. His mind, however, 
was clear, surveying accurately the field within the 
circle of vision; and the -plans he formed were marked 
by good sense. He looked at the subject not so much 
in its relations to all truth, to the rest of the universe, 
as in its relations to the affairs of every day, to the 
business then in hand. 

The characteristics to which we have referred of course 
entered into his sermons. He was not a great preacher, 
but a good one, whom the people always delighted to hear. 
Failing to partake of the young growth of thought, his dis- 
courses came forth in the dress of olden times. Selecting 
some practical truth for a topic, or rather some plain text, 
he proceeded to unfold it by regular divisions, in simple lan- 
guage, but briefly and neatly. Like most of the old Meth- 
odist preachers, he lingered in his discourses about those 
few great central doctrines— depravity, atonement, regenera- 
tion, faith, and the riper experiences of the Christian life 
this side the tomb — which have ever proved so efficacious 
in moving and saving the masses of men. In this respect 
he was Wesleyan. The discourses to which we were per- 
mitted to listen were clear, simple, neat; a plain text, with 
all the doctrines about the cross worked upon it ; a piece of 
spiritual embroidery rather than the selection of one of 
those grand topics afler the style of Bunting, Watson, Olin, 
which were unfolded, developed, elaborated, till the whole 
stood forth in its simple but massive proportions. Lack- 
ing the philosophic in his nature, the sermons of Mr. Pick- 
ering were mechanical rather than natural, built upon an 
arbitrary framework instead of the grand model of nature. 

We have said he was Wesleyan. He was so in spirit 
and doctrine ; in fact, more Wesleyan than the mass of 
those who succeeded that great reformer. The fire and 
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emotion, the tluiiKlor and tlio tempos t exhibited by these 

nu'H ct>n.stltiito»l no i>art of his power. In all his ministi'a- 

tions he was oahn» staid, straiirhtforward, setting everything 

in commotion ai^mnd him, while he remaint^d calm in the 

midst of it all. That he experienced mental vicissitudes 

cannot he d<mbtod, inasmuch as he was man; but his stem 

command ot' himself kei)t those changes from the gaze of 

the public. In the jmlpit, the jnirlor, the conference, amid 

all the multiplied changes of human life, he seemed to be 

the same placid, cool, deliberate individual; never in a 

hurrv, and never behind time. Perhaps his power as a 

minister lay full as nnich in the pastoral work as in the 

judpit. In this also he was systematic in the extreme. His 

w»>rk was laid out for the week, and Saturday seldom 

arrived fnidinii it unfmislied. His calls w*ere brief and 

fre<|uent, atid <levoted strictly to religious concerns. A 

word or two in reirard to their spiritual, interests in which 

tin* children were not forgotten, and he was on his way ; 

heiiee his ealls were never tedious or unwelcome. They 

wtie not strietly pastoral i^isitu but calls; he dropped in 

unciTemoniously to sit a moment in the kitchen, or wherever 

the liimilv mii^ht l)e at tlie time. On one of those errands 

he happened in at the house of a friend as the family 

Will' ^itting down to breakfast. It was yet quite early 

for a winter morning; but that was the seventh call 

made hy the old gentleman that day. This was quite 

characteristic. He took time by the forelock, always 

getting a little the start of his business, according to 

tlie rule of Franklin. 

lie was a man of great singleness of purpose. His life 
had a unity, all his energies being directed to one great 
work, and that work the salvation of men. Taking his 
stand upon the watehtower of Methodism, nothing was 
able to jostle him from his position, to cause him to falter, 
or to ohseure his vision of this one grand purpose of life. 
He chose the simple, hardy life of an itinerant^ and so far 
as we know never experienced an aspiration for any other 
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place, be it that of teacher, editor, book agent, or bishop, 
and probably could not have been induced to assume any 
position far aside from the active ministry. This unity gave 
intensity and directness to all his efforts, whether in the 
pulpit or out. His sermons were clenched by warm, 
earnest exhortations, and his pastoral labors were directed 
to the heart. The spectator felt that he was not a mere 
hireling, but an under shepherd, one of those 

" Who watch for souls for which the Lord 

Did heavenly bliss forego ; 
For souls which must forever live 

In raptures or in woe." 

Incredible as it may appear to the reader, there was a 
vein of dry humor rimning through this st«m and singularly 
exact mind. It possessed nothing of that mellow, genial, 
sprightly character that marked many of those early 
itinerants ; it was quaint and Puritanic ; an undercur- 
rent that seldom reached the surface, and that never 
sparkled in witticisms, or bit in keen personal sarcasm. 
It was a kind feeling, the outbursting of genial nature 
under stern habits, the cropping forth of a sober wild 
flower to deck the gray and rugged walls of such a 
probationary existence. 

But what further need be said ? The hero of a hundred 
battles approaches with an unruflled front the last enemy. 
And need we say that he passed triumphantly the gate of 
death 1 His was 

*' The chamber where the good man meets his fete, 
Quite in the verge of heaven." 

While lying upon his death-bed, in his beautiful mansion 
at Watertown, the preachers of Boston paid him a final 
visit. As he was too feeble to endure much conversation, 
the Rev. A. Stevens was delegated to convey to him their 
Cliristian and fraternal greetings. On entering the room,, 
the following brief conversation ensued : 
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'' Beloved fether, a number of your miniaterial brethren 
are present^ a»d have requested mo to express to you their 
Cbristian aifoction and sympathy.^ 

He replied vrith strong emphasis and tears, '^I thank 
you ; you all have a high place in my affections." 

" They are happy to learn that in this extremity you are 
still rejoicing in hope of the glory of God." 

" Yes ! O yes !" 

" That you feel that the sting of death is extracted." 

"Yes! O yes!" 

" And that you can resign yourself into the hands of the 
Lord." 

" Yes ! O yes ! glory be to his name ! You all have my 
high esteem and affection. Tell, O tell the brethren to 
preach Christ and him crucified — an all-powerful, all-willing, 
all-ready Saviour ; a present Saviour, saving now. Preach, 
' Now is the ticcepted time ; now is the day of salvation.' 
O tell them to preach holiness — ^holiness is the principal 
thing. Preach holiness — holiness! God enable you to 
preach holiness!" 

His emotions here overcame him. He endeavored to 
say more, but the brother conducting the conversation 
closed by saying : " We thank God, dear father, for the good 
testimony and counsel we have been permitted to receive 
from you ; we shall never forget it. We regret that your 
condition will not allow us to linger longer with you; we 
take our leave to meet you in heaven. God bless you! 
farewell !" 

The scene was touching and sublime ; a hoary and heroic 
veteran of the cross was standing between both worlds, 
about to disappear from his fellow-laborers forever on earth. 
Full of years, and virtues, and services, he was now victori- 
ous over death, and giving his parting counsel to his breth- 
ren. We broke away from the room, so near the gate of 
heaven, with emotion, and assembled in the parlor below, 
where we sung within reach of his hearing, 

'* On Jordan'i stormy banks I stand." 
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After this we joined in prayer, committing the venerable 
saint, his family and ourselves, to God. 

The hero of so many fields died as he had lived — victori- 
ous. His last distinct utterance was: 'All my affairs for 
time and for eternity are settled, glory be to God !' And 
the last whisper caught by his attendants was 'Glory!' 
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Dr. Olin, although of northern birth, was little known 
to the Metliodists of New England till the latter part of 
his life. Ilis name occasionally appeared in " the papers " 
as that of a great pulpit orator, or of an instructor connected 
with some of our literary institutions, or as a traveler in 
Europe and the East. After his return to America his 
travels were issued from the press of the Harpers. The 
perusal of those noble volumes first impressed our mind 
with the great abilities of the author. 

Among the personal incidents tlierein recorded, one, 
though insignificant in itself, served to reveal a fact as well 
as tn display some remarkable traits of character, and hence . 
made a deep and abiding impression on our mind. It 
occurred in tiie journey from Jerusalem to Jericho, a region, 
he observes, still infested with thieves as in the days of pur 
Saviour. The incident to which allusion is made transpired 
near the close of the (hiy, and while he was standing on the 
last or eastern eminence of the range extending from the 
Mount of (Jlives, in full view of the valley of the Jordan. 
The company with which he had been journeying had passed 
on before, and pitched their tents on the distant plain of 
Jericho for the night; while he remained upon the high 
land to enjoy the beauties of the landscape, to live over 
again the old historic scenes enacted on this locality, as well 
as to inspect the ruins existing in the vicinity. 

While occupying this position, with his right hand in his 
bosom, his head slightly bowed, and his mind absorbed in 
the memories that came floating down upon him from the 
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centuries of the past, an athletic Bedouin sprang from the 
rubbish and marched directly up to him. His sudden 
appearance, amid the solemn sunset-stillness of the 
scene, was like that of an apparition of the (^ead at night. 
The first impulse would naturally be that of flight ; but our 
traveler well imderstood that such an attempt would be 
futile, and that any signs of trepidation would stimulate the 
courage of the robber to perpetrate his meditated deeds of 
blood and murder. Hence, when invited to pass over to 
the opposite side to survey a more interesting part of the 
ruins, he remained motionless, save a decided and significant 
shake of the head. His hand still remained in his bosom, 
which served sorely to perplex the Arab, as that was the 
place where Franks were accustomed to carry their weapons. 
The position of the savage, however, was doggedly maintained, 
as though he thought it unsafe to attack him under present 
circumstances, and yet deemed it too great a misfortune to 
let his prey escape when so nearly within his* grasp. He 
eyed him scrutinizingly from crown to heel and from heel 
to crown. The process was continued for several minutes, 
when the eye of the desperado fell under the searching 
glance of the traveler, as that of a panther does before the 
gaze of the hunter. He tripped away, intimidated less, the 
Doctor will have it, by his withering look, than by a consid- 
eration of his immense corporosity — a mammoth fiigure it 
would be highly presumptuous for any such minor biped to 
attack. 

Not many months after the perusal of this incident, our 
conference met. It was perhaps the third day of the session, 
when, on entering one morning after the business had com- 
menced, we observed in a slip near the altar an individual 
that at once attracted our attention, and awakened the inquiry 
as to who he might be. Let us observe him for a moment 
more carefully. He is evidently a noteworthy character. 
His physical presence cannot be said to be " mean and con- 
temptible," for he presents a Herculean framework, a very 
pyramid of bones and sinews, a figure every way colossal^ 
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as though of the linongo of the giants. Above those ample 
shoulders there mounts up a head proptirtionably larger 
oven than the trunk that supports it, and but ill steadied 
bv that short anil slander m-ek. Time and disease have 
c«>nil>iiu'il i«» leave tluir marks in deep linos alx)ve the 
mi»uth. and ''U the imn urev but abundant locks of his head. 
Si»me topic is tvidi-ntly under diseussion in which he is 
deeply interi'sii'd. Tliat ]»air v>f small, half-squinting eyes, 
whieh p*'ir <»ut with such shrewd gotnl-nature from the 
base of an anijd*' brow, atford unmistakable indications of 
int« rest. That is a tiguri* w«.»rthy the pencil of a great 
artist — a tiL'un' tiiat lan nevor vanish from our memorv. 

WhfU siiiiii' oUf whispi-ri'd the name of Stephen Olin, 
the infill* lit in PaK'stiuf. as above narrated, flashed upon our 
niiuil. ati'ordiiiL: a r«iiiipirt*' i'Xplanation of the cautious con- 
durt nf ill. • warv siiu uf Ishniael. Wecouhl not wonder that 
lu- tliHiiL'ht •• i»rudi'iirf tlu- brttrr part of valor" in attacking 
surii an Ana-k. Any omo in such a presence would be very 
lik«lv ti» lak*' tinir to (M»usidi'r. 

Lot n«>t tlio nad»r suppnse he possessed merely a mass- 
ivi" biMly : his wh«)li* nature, mental, moral, and physical, 
wa-^ r-nisinirtrd on \\w grandest scale. lie M'as in all 
nspivts a i;iant. ''nf the rcnniant of the giants." Born 
ail lid tin* gn-m hills i.f \\»rnn»nt, his character partook of 
ihiir irraiidtur, as tin -ugh the w<»rld of matter and that of 
miiitl hail sunic aflinity, the (jualitics of the one entering 
into the wcl) and WMi.f nf the other. And whv mav we not 
suppose sniiie sueh siihtlc ooniiection ? that men grow 
lariZcr. ari- nmre amply cn<k»wed and broadly developed in 
mountainmis regit ms than on the plain? Does not an 
early nsidiiue in the presence of grand and magnificent 
natural seeiiery tend tt» impart tlmse qualities to the mind? 
ilavt' jiiit SMiiie of i.nr imblest men. our broadest intellects, 
our most enterprising mechanics. statesnn*n, and divines 
des(en.ie<l tVoin those sublime hills of the north ? Witness 
our Wel.sters. (asses, Ilcddings. Olins, and Fisks. Could 
this subtle but pervasive influence on the mind in early life 
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be distinctly traced, it would constitute t|}e most interesting 
portion of biography. But this may not be; the most 
valuable parts of our educational influences are unrecoi-ded, 
in ^t are unrecordable, while we grasp but the coarser 
materials that go to make up life. Of what vdlue to me 
are the facts that Stephen Olin was bom at Leicester, Ver- 
mont, in the year 1797; that he was of an honorable parent- 
age; that he enjoyed good opportunities for education, etc., 
compared with an account of the select, unseen, unappreci- 
able influences of nature and of society that are constantly 
acting on the mind ! But w^ must forego the pleasure of 
this knowledge in regard to other minds, and content our- 
selves with grouping the dry facts and extracting such lessons 
therefrom as we may be able. 

The mind of Stephen Olin was active, and his heart 
susceptible in boyhood. His father was a judge, and of 
course had some books, though not of an inviting character 
for a child ; but the lad read again and again Bigland's View 
of the World, RoUin's Ancient History, and some five 
hundred volumes of a circulating library in which his 
father held a right. His mind, as will be seen by the class 
of reading to which he was devoted, was ripe for one of his 
age ; he took an interest in subjects and people beyond his 
years. When eight years of ago his father sent him cm 
horseback forty miles to do business, which was correctly 
transacted. 

His mother was always feeble, and died while he was a 
lad some fifteen or sixteen years of age. That his was not 
a rude nature, a cold heart, obtuse sensibilities, may be seen 
by his conduct on the occasion — " his carefulness to please ; 
his reading the Bible to her and his deep excitement when, 
on returning from some errand of love for the invalid,, ho 
found her dying." 

The college life of Dr. Olin presents a record of sad aud 
yet triumphant achievements ; sad inasmuch as they pros- 
trated his health and shattered a noble constitution; triumph- 
ant, in that he distanced all his oompetitord, and WODf though 

27 
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iitialilt' to wear, t^e laurels of victory. Designed by the 
jmlgi* ior tlu* legal professjiun, he placed him in the office 
of lion. Ilorutio Seymour, of Middlebury, Vermont. 
Tills »ituati<»ii brinj»inp^ him into contact with college life, 
a\vjikeiii.Ml in his mind a ilosire to enjoy the advantages of a 
iiiDif ihorniiirh and extensive education. Hence, after 
r.-atlinii hiw lor some months, he packed up his law books 
and rotnnKM.1 home, informhig his father that he was ready 
t«» work on the larm, but that he had determined not to be a 
half hiwyer, and that he could not hope to be more without 
a lihrral <'«lueation. That was Olin through life; the dis- 
|)i»Mitinn to d«> a whole thing, a noble thing, or to abandon it 
alto;,^'tln'r. IK- could be no half man. Whatever he 
drrinfd worth doing engaged the full powers of his soul — 
was done with his might, according to the Scriptural 
iuiai^ination. 

Swell nn'iit^il intensity is ordinarily sustained by the fires 
ot* anihition, or by a deep, pervasive sense of duty, a re- 
rognition of tli<i claims of (jod and eternity. Of the latter, 
ai this <lat(», Dr. Olin knew nothing. lie was urged forward 
hy a nohle, hut still secular ambition to make sacrifices, to 
iiidiin^ privations, to jn-rtorm labors in attaining an educa- 
tion whicli ronid have been sustaim^l by none but a Hercu- 
lean natur<'. The. avidity with which he engaged in literary 
pursuits i'nabb-d him U) prepare for college in half the time 
that would have bi-en oec-npied by an ordinary mind. And 
the saniir plan was pursued in college. Oflen found at his 
books alter the midnight hour, sometimes sitting at his win- 
dow till tin* dawn of the morning, the reader will readily 
<'oneeiv(r how such military dispaUjh, such unyielduig persist- 
• iice, j)Jaced hiui at the head of his class. His studies were 
not mere recreation, his mental treasures floated not in upon 
tln' golJi-n wings of g«'nins, but were the result of severe, 
j)r<»tracte<l exerti(»n. IJis favorite studies were metaphysi- 
cal ; the mastery of such authors as Butler, Locke, Paley, 
Edwards; those masters of thought, who have taxed the no- 
blest ijiLelKcts of the race to understand and analyze them. 
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Finding a pleasure in the perusal of these magnificent pro- 
ductions, he was able not only to pursue his course along 
the line of argument, but to comprehend them in their en- 
tireness, to seize upon the whole subject at once, and by a 
remarkable power of n^ental assimilation, and iron gi*asp of 
mind and comprehensiveness of thought, to reduce the 
theme to the grain of his own mind. He disposed of the 
knotty problems of metaphysics as an anaconda will of a 
deer, hoofs and horns, going down together, were reduced 
to healthful nourishment in the wonderful alembic ©f his 
soul. 

We have already observed that he was at this period un- 
influenced by religious considerations. The following extract, 
which embodies a conversation held with the president of 
the college near the close of his course, will exhibit his re- 
ligious vicM's at the time, as also afford an illustration of his 
frank, open, candid nature, a trait of character that never 
forsook him. " When I came to college," he observes, " I 
came doubting the truth of Christianity and the reality of 
experimental religion. Most of my reading, in the early 
part of my course, had no tendency to remove my doubts. 
Indeed, many of the works on English literature which fell 
into my hands, especially those of the most popular histori- 
ans, which 1 read with eagerness, tended only to confirm me 
in infidelity. But the severer studies which led me to ana- 
lyze the intellectual and moral powers of man, and hence 
to view his relation to God with his consequent accountv 
bility, especially the study of Butler's Analogy and Paley's 
View of the Evidences of Christianity, cured my infidelity, 
and convinced me intellectually, and beyond a doubt, of the 
truth of Christianity, and the reality of experimental religiou. 
But," he added with deep emotion, " I am convinced like- 
wise that I have no lot or part in the matter. Religion, it 
seems to me, is something beyond my reach, far from me, 
in the clouds." 

In referring to this period, subsequent to his conversion, 
he observes that he " would have been willing to barter a 
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scat in heaven for a seat in Congress." While there 
much in the iVank avowal of his roligicms convictions to 
elicit our praise* this hitter extract displays the tendency of 
his aspirati'Mis, and tlie dangennis ground on which he had 
onttT^Hl. His anticipations wore altogether of a worldly 
natiire, visions of the supreme bench or place of chief 
niairistrato fillinir his mind. 

For this vounjr Saul Divine Providence, however, bad 
a more iinjM^rtant W(»rk. Sutfered to remain at collie 
till all tlie substantial advantages had been gained, he was 
laid aside by sickness before commencement day, suffering 
the extreme aniruish of sceinj; others wear the laurels de- 
sisineij to dttk iiis brow. But such was the will of his 
Divine Master, who was then permitting him to taste the 
cup of allliv'tion from whiihhe subsequently drank so deeply, 
fn"»m whicii he came to drink so submissively and profit- 
al)l V. (ioil's thoughts are not as our thoughts, nor his wavs 
as ••urs. 

A clianizc of residence very often effects a change in our 
plans of life. Thrown into strange soeietv. amid new scenes 
and intlucnct'S, we fnul a tide sweeping us from our old 
nio»»rinu's whicii none but the most resolute are able to 
brt»ok. and which often operates so silently that a new direc- 
li«>n is L'iviu ti> our existence ere we become fuUv conscious 
of th.* faet. Sti-pheii Olin. in going to South Carolina to 
sj'end a few terms in tt*ai-hinji. for the purpose of replenish- 
ing ills purse, entertained no suspicion that his path con- 
ducted by an easy transition from the political arena to the 
pulpit, l'n»m a merely W4»rldly position, where religion 
seemcil to be a matter n«>t for him. and far above him, to 
the mid^t of the Church, where all the sacred influence would 
descend u]M»n bini. brinirinu religion down to him. and call- 
in:z forth up«tn the worhl his wealth of thought and emotion. 
J^rast of all could he have been persuaded that he should so 
far deviate iVoni his worldlv bearinijs as to become a min- 
ister, a Methodist preacher. And yet how quietly did the 
liaiid of Providence conduct hira to this result 
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On opening his school in the South he engaged board 
vrith a good Methodist family. They of course were 
solieitous for the spiritual interest of the school, which led 
them to inquire of a pupil whether the teacher prayed in 
school. Being answered in the negative, they expressed 
their surprise that one from the heart of religious New fki- 
gland, where the custom was universal, should n^lect so 
important a duty. From that hour young Olin, who had 
overheard the conversation through a door that chanced to 
stand ajar, determined to begin the practice of prayer in his 
school. Ignorant, however, of the whole matter, haidag not 
even a form of prayer in his mind that might pro^A- suit- 
able to the occasion, he retired to a neighboring grove, where 
he composed and memorized one to be repeated on. the 
next day. The mechanical form once in operation, he was 
led to feel the need of the spirit of prayer, the right state 
of the heart. His thoughts once inclined in this diredioiij 
the full discovery of his sinful and lost estate, the worth- 
lessness of his morality as a means of salvation, and die 
need of the atoning blood of Christ to remove both the de* 
pravity and the guilt of sin, was the natural oonseqaenpe. 
Any one acquainted with the honest, earnest intaisily^ of his 
nature, knows that Stephen Olin could never rest in that 
position. He could maintain no medium groimd* He 
must be either an infidel or a Christian. Henoe earneat 
struggles followed the breaking in of this light upon Ua 
soul, struggles that ultimated in a complete victory in the 
name of Jesus, affording the heartfelt aasuranoe that he waa 
bom of the Spirit, an heir of God. 

This change, no less decisive and little less remarkable 
than that in the great apostle, effected a complete revolih 
tion in his plans of life. The law waa instantly abandoned, 
being displaced by the Gospel ; and those baraing exhoi^ 
tations that immediately b^;aa to flow from liia lipa^ Tsrr 
naturally and quickly grew to sermons, lliere was a tide 
about him that ui^ed him into the miniatrj cre.Jie bad 
much time to c<»ifer with &ah and Uood*. h iwnaiatil » 
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question as to what branch of the Church he should give 
his name. While bold to avow his early preferences for 
the Episcopal Church, he exliibited a noble, Christian spirit 
in conncctintr himself with an humbler, less pretentious sect, 
wliuro he might do more good, at least for the present. He 
was surrtmndod by Methodists, was in a Methodis^ic com- 
munity, and had been helped to the gates of the kingdom by 
Methodist influences. That was his home. This change in 
his views and feelings was reported to his father in the fol- 
lowing extract of a letter: *• And you, my honored father, 
though \<m may perhaps give way to the feelings that 
would naturally arise in the heart of a father who, solicit- 
ous ihr the welfare of his son, may have conceived favor- 
able hopes of his success in life, must rejoice in the happy 
prospect opened before me, convinced, as I know you are, of 
the truth i»f the Christian revelation, and of consequence 
tiiat the principal concern of this life is to prepare for the 
next. You already know that I am a Methodist preacher. 
Mv life has taken an unlooked-for direction. With it, how- 
ever, I am more than content, and only regret that my weak 
lungs are likely to keep me out of the itinerancy, a field of 
action i!i which I have a great desire to be engaged. Shall 
I violate thelilial reverence due to one to whom, under God, 
I owe everything, by inviting you, my honored father, to 
cnibrat'e religion ? It will be the solace of your declining 
years, ease all the burdens of life, and smooth your way 
down to death whither we are all hastening. Pardon me 
for the liberty I have taken. I could not say less. I can 
only pray to Ilim who has the hearts of all men in his 
hands.*' 

As he advanced farther in experience, and became more 
thoroughly acquainted with the doctrines, practices, and 
sj)iiit of the sect to which he was united, his attachments 
strengthened, and the conviction was ultimately reached 
that he had been providentially conducted to a branch of the 
Chiu'ch not only suited to his nature, but the one modeled 
on the Bible, and adapted to meet the wants of the world. 
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To the Rev. C. Mallory he wrote : " Soon after my con- 
version I joined the Methodist Church. This I did because 
I believed their doctrines were those of the Bible, their 
practice truly Christian, and because I ardently wished to 
enjoy the ordinances of God's house. After I began to look 
to the ministrv mv partialities were in another direction. 
I was led, however, to examine the matter seriously and 
conscientiouslv, and this examination has resulted at least in 
the full determination to remain in the Methodist Church. 
I believe them to be a more humble and a more holy 
people. They want plainer, more pointed preaching than 
Episcopalians will hear, so that as a preacher I am sure 
that I cait be more useful among them, and an instrument 
I hope of getting more souls to heaven. This with me de- 
cides the matter. The humilities, the reproaches, the pov- 
erty do not terrify me." 

It was at this period that a vacancy occurred in the Board 
of Instruction at Middlebury. He was proposed as pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy, a situation 
which would prove quite agreeable to him, as his health 
would not allow him to take the itinerant field, which would 
be preferable, he declares, " to a diadem." It was whis- 
pered in the mean time by a friend, that whoever assumed 
the professorship would probably have to become a Congr©- 
gationalist. That was enough. Stephen Olin would be 
glad of the professorship, but could not be bought, could 
not leave his own sect, even if they abandoned him for the 
" obstinacy of his Methodism." Those interested friends 
mistook their man. 

The election, however, which soon to9k place, resulted in 
the choice of him to the post of professor. His mind had 
in the mean time taken an entirely new direction. Suppos- 
ing himself abandoned on account of his attachment to 
Methodism, he turned his thoughts to the traveling minis- 
try, his health in the mean time having so far rallied as to 
afford hope of his being able to prosecute its duties. 
Flushed with this hope he declined the professorship. 
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At the South Carolina Conference of 1824 he gave his 
name as a traveling preacher and was stationed in Charles- 
ton, where, however, he was able to remain but part of the 
year. This was his only term of service in the itinerancy, 
brief but brilliant and gU»rious. These were the palmy 
(lavs ol liis niinistrv, when his health was firmest, his mind 
till' mnst vii^nrous, his imagination towering in wild and 
rugiri'd luxuriance, and his heart throbbing with early love 
to Christ an<l the souls purchased by the blood of atone- 
ment. The i>iM)i)h' of Charlest<ni who heard him will not 
so»»n forget the powerful logic, the directness, the fire of his 
discourses. 

Laid aside bv disease from the active duties oPthe minis- 
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trv, he det^'rniiiRMl to revisit his home in Vermont for the 
purjM)se nf regaining his vigor, which had been utterly pros- 
trat«'d and als«) (»f enjoying the society of friends from 
whom he had been absent four long vears. He had not 
bet-n fnrgotten in the neighborhood. The friends of his 
chiMliood had learned from time to time his whereabouts, 
his religious tendencies, liis entrance inU> the ministry, and 
the tremendous ellects which liis el(Kiucnce produced on the 
pe<>[>le. They hatl known him early as an irreligjous, 
skejjtieal, and ambitious young man ; and the young evangel- 
ist entertained fears h-st those old and familiar friends 
sli<»uld me<'t him with reserve, with the averted eye, with 
an air of disapjMiintment at witnessing the "fanaticism" of 
his religious life; a course which he felt would be most 
}>ainful to hitn, but one that he could not consent to prevent 
by any modifications, theoretical or practical, of his opinions, 
lie was converted in the beautiful fervid climes of the South, 
amid a jn'ople who, on principle, allow some scope to the 
emotions ; so converted that truth touched the depths of 
the soul, unloosing its pent-up fires, touching his whole 
being with the living flame, the tongue of fire, so that he went 
forth as a newly anointed apostle, a burning and a shining 
light, to conduct benighted men to the cross of Jesus Christ. 
What he was in the Palmetto State amid his religious 
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friends, that must he be in the sterner, colder regions of his 
native state, albeit to his calculating, rationalistic friends he 
might appear to be beside himself. Having a noble, open 
nature, and a heart burning with zeal for Christ and for the 
souls of men, he must exhibit his true colors in the family, 
the neighborhood, the Church, and in view of the sect of his 
choice. He hjfe left the family without a practical knowl- 
edge of Christ ;■ his visit must contribute something to bring 
them to the blood of sprinkling. 

"O with what faith," said his youngest sister, "did 
Brother Stephen approach the throne of grace ! It occorred 
on the evening of his return home. We were all assembled 
in my father's sitting-room. He read the one hundred and 
third Psalm, and nothing more appropriate could have been 
selected. It was a time o'f thanksgiving with us all — ^he 
was so changed, and we were so melted and overcome. I 
have heard but few who seemed to press so closely, and to take 
hold on the promises as he did. How well I recollect that 
first prayer he made in the family after his conversion. I 
always connected the reading of that Psalm with his reading 
tiie Bible to our mother before she died. When he had 
concluded his solemn prayer he arose and went to his room, 
where he paced the floor in deep excitement of feeling." 

But his influence was felt beyond the family. The people 
of the community were desirous to hear the preacher who 
had been reared in their midst, and the fame of whose ora- 
tory had reached them from the plains of the distant South. 
And what is of peculiar interest to us, is the fact that he 
employed his position for the good of the masses who heard 
him, endeavoring to turn the unsanctified curiosity which 
had brought them together into more sacred channels that 
should conduct them to eternal life. He hoped to see 
scenes of revival in his native place like those he had been 
permitted to witness in the South, a desire which was in a 
measure realized, though not to the extent anticipated. On 
the first Sabbath after his return home he preached in a 
grove. The occasion was one of thrilling interest A larg^ 
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assembly was present, most of them his old townsmtsn and 
acquaintances ; a few, however, had been drawn from other 
towns, and even from Middlebury CJollege, attracted by the 
report of his power in the pulpit, with mingled feelings of 
curiosity and expectation. But Dr. Olin ever rose above 
earthly considerations in the pulpit, losing himself in the 
magnitude of his theme. ' 

"I very much question," said his uncle, "whether he 
ever preached more powerfully. The occasion was one to 
arouse the energies of his mighty mind. The tears rolled 
down th(^ great manly face of his father, and he enchained 
the audit'uco for nearly two hours without any one thinking 
the sermon long. lie pointed, while preaching, to the little 
gravcyai-d toward the sun-rising, the quiet resting-place of 
his kiinlrcd, and spoke of his sainted mother, whose prayers 
were fulfilled in him. It is said that thirteen persons found 
peace in Ixdieving while listening to that sermon." 

After his return to the South in the spring. Dr. Olin 
sj)ent a year in such desultory pursuits as gave promise of 
restoring his health, such as traveling, visits to mineral 
springs, and occasionally scribbling for a religious newspa- 
per the Methodists of South Carolina were endeavoring to 
establish, and of which th(^y were desirous of making him 
editor. These recreations proved salutary, and so far 
restored his health that, in 1826, he ventured to assume the 
duties of professor in Franklin College, Athens, Georgia, a 
post which he continued to occupy during eight years. 
When fiiirly entered upon the duties of his professorship he 
married Miss Mary Ann Eliza Bostwick, of Milledgeville, 
Georgia, a lady of fine accomplishments who had been 
reci'utly converted, and connected with the Methodist Epis- 
coj)al Church. She proved every way a suitable companion, 
and their cottage near the college became the scene of all 
the domestic comf(n'ts and pleasures — ^a home, small but 
cozy, and long endeared to them by the remembrance of its 
quiet perennial joys. During his protracted ill health Mrs. 
Olin proved an angel of mercy, who by her gentle ministra- 
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tions, affable manners, and genial spirit, did much to relieve 
the tedium of those afflictive years, and to preserve his 
precious life for further important services in the Church 
and the world. She died at Florence in 1839, whither she 
had accompanied her husband in pursuit of health. 

In 1832 Dr. Olin was elected to the presidency of Ran- 
dolph Macon College, in Virginia. The call to that posi- 
tion, declined at the time, was finally accepted on being 
repeated in 1833, accompanied by the solicitations of 
several of his intimate friends; and his inaugural address, a 
document of great power, and which produced a strong 
impression on the public mind at the time, was delivered 
on the fiflh of April, 1834. Soon afler assuming the duties 
of this responsible station, the title of Doctor of Divinity was 
conferred on him by three colleges in succession. He 
continued at the head of Randolph Macon till 1837, when 
his health, never firm, became so broken as to oblige him to 
relinquish all set duties. He soon safled for Europe, where 
he spent several years in travel, passing in the mean time 
the Mediterranean to make the tour of Egypt, Arabia, the 
Holy Land and Asia Minor, of which he has given the 
world an interesting and instructive account in his " Travels 
in the East." 

While he was absent in Europe the death of Dr. Fisk 
occurred, which left the Wesleyan University without a head. 
The services of Dr. Olin were sought to fill the vacancy, 
but he had gone into seclusion at his home in Vermont, 
where he intended to spend the renmant of his days. On 
the earnest and repeated solicitation, however, of the trus- 
tees, he finally consented to assume the position of president 
of the university, and commenced his duties in 1842. In 
1843 he was a second time married, to Miss Julia Lynch, 
a daughter of Hon. Judge Lynch, of New York, who sur- 
vives him. He remained in this position till his death, 
which occurred the sixteenth of August, 1851. 

From this narrative it will appear that the greater por- 
tion of his life was devoted to educational interests, as 
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principal of an academy, professor in college, and then 
presUKnit v>f two similar institutions. We might therefore 
auticipat<j from him matured views on the subject of edaca- 
tiou ill its various relations, and we think no one who reads 
his works will be disappointed in this respect. As a sort 
of underlying principle he maintained, after the old masters, 
that the design of education was discipline culture, the 
uiif.)kling and invigorating the faculties, and not the mere 
accumulation of knowledge. This starting point gave shape 
to his whole system and practice. Under the light of this 
truth he discarded the modern idea of populariging educa- 
tion by introducing simpler studies into the college course. 
Ho would maintain the old classics, Greek and Latin, together 
with the abstruser mathematics in their time-honored and, 
as he contended, their appropriate position. They bowed 
the mind, awakened its d(>rmant energies, and afforded the 
mental strength that would enable men to wrestle with the 
knotty and perplexing problems of practical life. This, 
he contended, was what the young man needed. Without 
this severe discipline, stores of knowledge would prove to 
him cumbersome and useless, while with it he would be 
constantly treasuring new acquisitions along his path in life, 
by nading, observation, and reflection, which could be used 
with facility and profit. 

His ciuidiK't in the recitation room was judged by the 
same principle. Tic did not intend to make the process 
easy to the student ; that would defeat the very purpose he 
had ill view. lie intended to arouse the student's mental 
life; to strain steadily, but to their utmost tension, his 
faculties. Under this severe regimen he re(]^ired the 
student to give him an analysis, clear and full, of his author, 
without any questions or prompting, and if unable to do it 
he was passed by for the time. The next was required to 
take up the thread of the subject where the first dropped it, 
and proceed in the same way till the whole class had recited. 
whatever else may be said of it, all will agree that such an 
iron method, rigidly carried out, as it was by Dr. Olin, will 
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make close, accurate thinkers and reasoners, with ^whom 
undisciplined minds do well not to come in conflict 

But we invite the reader to his own statement of the 
case: "The great prominence given to linguistic and 
scientific studies is a well merited concession, approved by 
all experience, to their pre-eminent adaptation to the ends 
of development and training. They occupy an early as 
well as considerable part of the course, because they best 
furnish the indispensable experience and habitudes which the 
mind wants in order to secure the best fruits of the discur- 
sive and speculative studies that are to employ. his subse- 
quent labors. This course of study is the result of a com- 
prehensive, protracted experiment in education. It may be 
regarded as the accumulated testimony of the teachers and 
scholars of many enlightened nations and centuries. We 
do well to observe that the malcontents .under this system 
do not usually deny to it the highest merit to which it lays 
claim — the merit of being incomparably the best system 
which human genius and experience have ever devised for 
the d^elopment and discipline of the mental faculties. 
This, I repeat again and again, is the true philosophical idea 
of a liberal education. Between those who embrace this 
theory of education, and those who so clamorously demand 
of our colleges, not intellectual culture, but only so many 
of the crude elements of knowledge as are immediately 
applicable to the art or craft to which they hasten, there is 
really no just ground for controversy. Their ideas of edu- 
cation are indeed very diverse ; but not more so than their 
objects, which are unlike by the entire difference that exists 
between a scholar and an artisan — ^between a philosopher 
and the superintendent of farm or factory operations." 

Admirable as was his "theory and practice of the 
scholastic life," his rigid, inexorable methods of education, 
it was perhaps in affording the scholar an exalted ideal, in 
inspiring him by high motives and in endeavoring to elevate 
his true manhood, that Dr. Olin rendered the best services 
to those classes of students who passed under his tuition 
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and supervwion. He could not condescend to a groveling 
thhis:. He would not wiisent to make mere artisans, lawyers, 
ur niiuistors. !^Lallhood, true and well developed, ^as his 
aim. Upon this as a substratum might be built up the 
various professions. With this basis might the scholar go 
ft>rth and succeed in any of the callings of life to which 
inclination ur a sense of dutv mio:ht conduct him. To live 
in the presence of such a spirit, splendidly endowed by 
nature, and still further elevated by the sanctifying influence 

gof grace, was more than any of the appliances of culture. 
In him thev witnessed the incarnation of his exalted teach- 
ings ; his very presence in the institution had a perceptible 
moral inllui'uee over the little community. His tread within 
tile walls was one of moral majesty. His presence at the 
chaj)el, and the daily prayers he offered when able to be 
present, had a hallowing power. 

"The secret of his government," says one of his pupils, 
'•consisted in awakening, and keeping in active exercise, the 
sense of moral obligation. He never appealed to a base or 
ambitious motive; and though it might have been proper 
enough to have done so, he never appealed to the decision 
of j)ul)lie sentiment — popular opinion — not even to the 
opinions of parents atid tViends. *Thou God seest me,' was 
the hunliMi of his appeals." 

• Although so large a share of his life was devoted to the 
inti rests of rdueation, he always cherished a liking for the 
ministry — an intense l(»nging to be engaged in the itinerant 
lield. He did not, like manv, shrink from the toils and hard- 
ships, the <h'privationsand erossc^s incident to such a course; 
it was to him the most inviting of all callings — a work 
whirh angels would delight to perform, and that he would 
prefer to a diadem. He attained honorable literary posi- 
tions which would have satisfied most minds; but any of 
them would have been relinquished by Dr. Olin in exchange 
for the exquisite pleasure of traveling a circuit. And could 
he have been permitted to choose between the honor of the 
presidency of the United States, and the privilege of 
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preaching Christ to sinners, we think the balance would 
have been struck at once in favor of the latter. The active 
ministry was his beau ideal of life. The few months that 
he was permitted to spend as stationed preacher in Charles- 
ton were the happiest of his life ; and it was the exclusion 
from the duties of the sacred calling that gave a sting to 
those years of lingering affliction. 

When we recollect his intense devotion to the ministry, 
we are not so greatly surprised at the impressions made by 
his sermons. They were uttered from the heart — the 
breathings of a " dying man to dying men." In the pulpit 
he was a giant, on a par with Chalmers, Hall, and Robert 
Newton. For power over an audience his equal perhaps did 
not live in the current generation. Nobody who ever enjoyed 
the privilege of listening to his profound, philosophical, 
raiajestic utterances, can ever forget the impression he 
stamped upon the mind. Olin, in the pulpit, with fair 
health and a suitable occasion, was a thunder-storm let loose, 
in which were observed now, the muttering, swelling, majes- 
tic march of the voice of the Lord ; then, the gleam, the dim- 
ming flash, the fiery chain of truth ; now, the dark and threat- 
ning cloud from which vengeance is ready to leap forth 
upon the sinner ; then, the quick but gentle pattering of 
the rain which falls soothingly, refreshingly on those who 
stand near the cross. His power lay in no trick of oratory, 
no smoothly turned periods, no sonorous, high sounding but 
meaningless paragraphs; he was at the furthest remove 
from such artificial trappings. He was no babbler who 
bewitched the people by his sorcery; but a gloriously 
great Saul, an intellectual prodigy, a moral Niagara whose 
heavy voice, sublime music, enchained the attention of 
prince and peasant, of scholar and illiterate. There were 
occasions when his eloquence was overwhelming, and we 
may safely conclude /rom these specimens that, witb vig- 
orous health, he would have made a profounder impressfon, 
as a pulpit orator, on the nation, and indeed the world, than 
any man since the days of Whitefield. During the few 
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months that he hchl tin? relation of pastor in Charleston, 
tlu'u bill a he^inner, he attracted more marked attention 
thfii any mature mhiister of the region. ** Never," says Dr. 
AViiihthian, "had s«» j)«>\verl\il a preacher hnrst with so 
Mi<M«'!i a s|»K*ndt>r autl so tri^mendous effect upon the 
( 'iiunh." '• N«>r was this a temporary brillianev. Olin 
N\;is no nu'trur. ]>ul a lij^lit shining brighter and brighter 
unto the rnd.'' 

His siTiuons were fre([uently two hours in length, but so 
full «»f inttTfst that the multitudes who hung upon his words 
w«'ri' une«insri«>us of the flight of time. Hence, a friend of 
his nlist'vvi's that his discourses, though protracted, did not 
violate till' i!ij unction of the Discipline, ''which prohibits 
jtri-achin;: tmt Im;/. 'I'ln' propriety was always felt of 
all<>nling amplr scojk* to a mind s«> vigi>rous and extensive, 
st» full of thonght, an«l ovt-rllowing with a tide of feeling 
wiiii'li scrint'd to sweep thi' audience to his conclusions. Ho 
was n<»t a man t<» cnni press his worhl-wide thoughts into a 
neat, compact s^-rmon <»!' twent\-five minutes; he uttered 
ninnietitniis truths, and ever lelt that lu' sj»oke for eteniity. 
Henee it appeared impossible lJ>r the sinner win » heard him 
to escape imhiv ict Inn. He was driven to the wall and made 
to fi-cl that n«»tliing but n'pentatice or perdition were before 
him. ( )n nearly all the oct-asions when he was |KTmitted 
to j)reacii. diMibts w»'re ^lissolvcd in iho skeptical, long- 
clnTi*-}n'd an<I bitt*'r pr«'judices were subdued, the proud, 
ahibiti«'n>. and worldly Innnble*!, the penitent brought to 
the cro.ss, and soiiiriinies ''scores literally rushed to tha 
altar when he had fuiishcd his discourses, the powers of 
the wnrM to <'oiih» having W(tn the Held perhaps to the last 
man." 

I)oes tile reader iiHpiire Tor the. sources of strength and 
impress! veness in this Samson of the pulpit? We find 
tiiem in the bh-ntliuLj of manv excellences. In the desk his 
meln an4 biaring. though not graceful, were impressive. 
I'tK'outh and chnnsy in his gestures, there was yet a some- 
tJiing in the uprising of his elephantine person before an 
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audience on the tiptoe of expectation, and the pouring forth 
of his wriggling, ill-governed voice, that struck the beholder 
with awe, and afforded an intimation of the imperial intel- 
lect enshrined within such a massive temple, whence were to 
issue thoughts of eloquence and power. The hearer at 
once anticipated an intellectual treat ; nor did the sequel 
disappoint his expectations. His was a mind of rare and 
natural vigor, of acute discrimination and analysis, and a 
vast sweep of generalization, which made him feel quite at 
home in any region of thought, and independent of details ; 
not a common mind raised upon the stilts of learning. He 
must have been a robust thinker, a solid, invincible antag- 
onist, without any of the aids of culture. Learning in his 
case only served measurably to polish the shaft, removing 
some of the harsh edges, while the iron strength remained 
the natural basis. 

When he began his discourses your attention was at 
once arrested by his clear and forcible thoughts — thoughts 
which would strike you as common sense, and which ought 
to have occurred to your own mind before, and yet the 
■phase of the subject under discussion is presented in a new 
light. Starting from some plain and simple point, which 
the feeblest intellect could appreciate and all would assent 
to, he would launch forth under the guidance of the principle 
into the broadest generalizations the subject would allow, 
making the circuit of the whole hemisphere of truth, taking 
the audience along in the track of his flaming car, and 
fetching up at some of those practical truths that bear upon 
the regeneration and elevation of the human race. The 
style of Dr. 01 in possessed little attraction. His sentences 
were long and cumbrous, and the hearer was continually 
puzzled to pick the sense from their numerous, labarinthine 
windings. The mind seemed to be laboring to bring up 
crystalized thoughts from its depths, but to be obliged, as 
a last resort, to cast out the golden ingots in that rough 
and involved state. 

To know the full strength, the invincible power of our 

28 
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iinaflior. f»ne nocdf-il to hvar hirn on a grand occasion, wben 
ail imiiKMiSf ainlience was congregated, and expectation 
rai'^ril t'l ilie liight.'-t |iitch, causing every one to feel that 
tlh-r«- was ii»»w l^ut a btep between the sublime and the 

r'..i:iMil'»u>. S irh an 04Lasi«m would utterly crush an in- 
!■ 11. !•: naturally r.-.ba-, however gay ly decked with the oma- 
:iii n:s .►!' li-arniiiL'. But to a mind of massive build, like 
hi-, ii w«.»ulii only give additional power, as the well-formed 

anil r. ivis stn:ngth tVoni the supL'rincumbent weight. 

'V'j his niirid tluTt* wan a sort of elasticity that enabled him 
to rN*- wi*ii tiniivj and occasions, so that in the hour of 
]ji::li«>t ♦•x|i«tta!iMn jj.- mi^re than satisfied the hop>es of his 
in«!ids. Hi- i».>i si-a^Miis w*-r«.- at camp-meetings, confer- 
iiUH-N. or •ii'iJ«-iTii»iis. thtf ein.-unistances, while furnishing an 
an.jM.- fi.-M \''>v til..- ilisplay ot' iiis gitts, serving als^j to call 
iri!'» lull pla\ ilpi>'- ni::j«--tlr iiit<-Ilrc*.iial and moral forces 
that itn all •T'linarv uica-ions would lie dormant. 

r. . Ill hill.-. 1 with a 4lis(riiiiinating and vigorous intellect was 
a siiprrh iiiiauniiatloii. whi«rh travi:led into all the sublime re- 
i.'i"ii- nt' tij"5ii.dit. and imparted a grandeur to his speculations. 
II.- |i. .^M--Hi<i litth- fif the sportivLiKss of iimcy, and never 
«li-jii;t\ f.l it ill tin- pulj/it. It was a higher quality that gave 
ri.l..r aii'l <-.iiiii-liin-.«,s to his thoughts. His descriptions were 
;.MMii'l. ra'ii«-r than j)i<.'tun.-s4U<; «^r }>eautiful ; a series of 
th'i!iu'hr-j.'.--t;ir''^. N.nii»-tiiiu-.s enchanting but oflener terrific, as 
th«iii'jh ihi.'ii.-rnM.typrd by a chain of lightning. In what 
tfi'iif.iy \i-, i.l r<»j..rs wouM h<f paint the sinner's doom! his 
di-partiin- tmni thi* gn-at l''ath<rr; his infatuatirm under the 
inti)xi«M*'.nL' inlhn-nc<-s of w».*alth, pleasure, or amVjition ; the 
aji[iroa<*h nf the storm of divine vengeance amid whose black- 
i.'-s and clarkin-ss his sliattered bark sinks beneath the 
\\:i\c>. IJark I as h*- des(rribes the scene the whole is before 
\"\i. Vdu s«-e that frail bark and the maddened wretch 
\\itliin \vrf>tlinLr with th*^ billows, startled now at the thun- 
dt-r jH-al, or rriiiiring ben»fath the blaze that kindles the whole 
hfav«-ij.s into orj«,- .sheet of flame, and then yielding to the 
Lij-.-on'|ucrahh- elements about him with knees smiting like 
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those of the Assyrian king. Amid the distant, horrid roar 
of the storm you discern the dividing waves, and hear the 
hoarse, solemn splash of the waters as he goes down into 
the nethermost hell. 

Those impressive descriptions were not scattered at will 
through the discourse, a sort of mosaic wrought upon the 
substratum of truth ; they were the grand result to which 
he attained in bringing his discourse to a climax, the con- 
centrating of all the lines of thought and feeling in a single 
focus, the bursting forth of the moral electricity from the 
hearts of the speaker and the audience, producing an over- 
powering concussion, which started the people from their 
seats and drew tears from many eyes. ' 

These, however, were not the only, nor indeed the main 
sources of his strength. His power was a moral one, and, 
forgetting for the time his intellect, his imagination, his 
logic, the audience were captivated by the highly evangeli- 
cal truths that issued from the depths of his earnest, over • 
flowing heart. He seemed to feel a deep concern for the 
people, and to give forth those direct, pungent utterances 
which would secure immediate effect. " It is the intensity 
of his own feelings that draws the feelings of others and so 
fascinates their minds. The heart of the great Christiaa 
orator is penetrated by an intense desire for his own sanc- 
tiiication and for the sanctification of others ; his eloquence 
has its roots in his own moral condition and moral sympa- 
thies. His distinctive agency consists in giving a powerful 
impulse and direction to the minds of others, and he is not 
equal to thig unless the goal to which he would direct them 
is plainly in his eye, and unless he earnestly desires to reach 
it himself." 

Such earnestness can never be temporary, or exist with- 
out its appropriate effects. It resulted from his living 
in sight of all the eternal realities; God and angels, the 
judgment, heaven and hell, were ever before him, viewed in 
'their relations to the state of probation. He saw " men 
pushed up to the brink of the grave with no light beyond. 
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doubtful, at least, of all beyond, the vast procession of 
humanity swept on by an invisible fate, plunging into a 
midnight gulf.'-* This mental vision afiected his heart, im- 
pelled him to exhort the people, and to do it with a fervency 
befitting the solemn theme. 

This impressive earnestness is always a power in the 
Giurch, but doubly so when " combined, as in his case, with 
an intellect of imperial rank, with a comprehension of the 
grandest sweep, with an analytical faculty that pierced and 
penetrated every mystery of human passion ;" in a word, 
with a nature in all its departments colossal. It was the 
grand symmetry of the whole man that constituted his 
power, the interworking of the intellect and the heart. His 
logic was clear and straightforward, possessing a metallic 
ring and force yet glowing as it rushed forward under the 
touch of emotion, till the whole melted into a fervid tor- 
rent of eloquence overwhelming the audience. His was in- 
deed the 

" Seraphic intellect and force 
To ficizo and throw the doubts of man ; 
Impassioned lopjic which outran 

The hearer in its fiery course." 

Dr. Olin's preparation for the pulpit^ although abundant, 
was somewhat peculiar. In the early part of his ministry 
he sehloiii committed his thoughts to paper, being precluded 
there from })v his feeble health : but after his return from the 
East, having beconi(» inducted into habits of composition by 
preparing his travels for the press, the pen was more fre- 
quently and amply employed in preparing for the pulpit. 
This preparation generally consisted in a full skeleton, some- 
times an entire sermon, written out, neither of which, how- 
ever, were taken into the pulpit,^nor perhaps very accurately 
folio W(?d. He never relied on any such specific or mechan- 
ical preparation. The subject in all its bearings was sur- 
vey(d by his sweeping intellectual vision, till ho felt him- 
self at home and master of the field; then, on the day be- 

* Sermon on Faith In ChriBt. 
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fore he was tx) preach, much time was spent in prayer, hold- 
ing the theme up before a throne of grace till the heart be- 
came thoroughly imbued with its spirit, till his soul was 
fulL When once in the pulpit the floodgates were removed, 
and the tide of discourse assumed such a direction as the 
occasion and his own judgment suggested. With such a 
preparation we less wonder at the effects of his discourses. 

Our surprise at his mental powers and ample labors is 
increased when we recollect the broken state of health which 
commenced during his collegiate course and continued to 
the close of life. It made his life but a lingering death. It 
caused all labor to be burdensome, and crushed those plans 
of usefulness which he often projected both in earlier and 
later life. How serious was this trial to him, how it pene- 
trated to the heart's core, can be known only to those who 
experience a like fate, and are inspired by the same am- 
bition, mental intensity, and Christian zeal ; by those who 
see a world perishing in sin and yearn to fly to the rescue, 
but are thrown aside as useless instruments. 

That he became submissive to these severe dispensations, 
even recognizing therein the goodness and love of God, 
affords unmistakable evidence of the genuineness and depth 
of his piety. His personal afflictions were intensified by 
the death of his wife, and that death, too, in a foreign land, 
leaving him alone amid strangers. He was an invalid, 
with his nervous system* prostrated, precluding him from 
the enjoyment of social worship and the active duties of life, 
sinking beneath the crushing weight of disease, yet • in the 
midst of it all was he cheerful, hopeful. In this hour of 
misfortune, when stroke after stroke had fallen upon him, 
and his nature seemed to be falling in ruins, the flame of 
devotion that rose from his heart ascended with an intenser, 
a celestial brilliancy. 

" I never in my life," said he, on that afliictive occadon, 
" felt so sensibly the need of divine support. Not that I 
feel myself forsaken of God, though he has wounded so 
deeply. No , I am able to say, "Though he alaj me, y«t 
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vrill I trust him." To another friend, a few months later, 
he writes : *• Since I committed my blessed wife to the dust 
in Naples, I must tell you that I am mightily sustained by 
grace. Nothing assuages my grief, my deep sense of utter 
bereavement ; but the comfort of religion comes, not to my 
deliverance, but to my support, and I do not sink below its 
influence. I feel everv dav more and more afflicted. My 
heart clings to her who is in the grave with unconquerable 
pertinacity. The wound is irritated, not assuaged, by the 
progress of time, by change. Yet I do not chaise God 
foolishly ; I am resigned. I say to him, * It is just, it is right, 
it is all well.' Before I sink into despair or complaint, I 
fly back to first principles and find them amazingly strong." 

"There is a tendency," he writes to Bishop Andrew, 
" in these overwhelming sorrows that is always good, a ten- 
dency to drive us to God, which almost reconciles me to 
them ; and I have seldom enjoyed more than when, ifii- 
able to rise in faith, I have sunk in self-despair; unable to 
take hold on God, I have fallen upon him in sheer help- 
lossnoss. 

*' My great source of enjoyment is a firm confidence in 
God thrf>ugh Christ, which makes the cure, the protraction or 
the speedy termination of my maladies almost equally agree- 
able in prospect. To labor for Christ in the Church, to 
submit to light afflictions which work for us a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, to depart and be with 
Christ, who can say which is best? I bless God I esteem 
either to be good enough." 

Trained, so far as religiously trained at all, in the Calvin- 
istic faith, he remained long after his conversion under the 
shadow of that dark creed, though he had thrown away every 
one of its articles of iaith ; especially did he continue skep- 
tical in regard to those higher experiences of the Christian 
life, known among the Methodists as perfection or sanctifi- 
cation. 

Frequent, deep, protracted afflictions had a tendency to 
unloose his grasp of worldly objects, and to throw him back 
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Upon Grod for support till that terrible bereavement, the 
death of his wife, drove him to the throne as his only ref- 
uge. He felt the need of more grace to enable him to sub- 
mit cheerfully to the Divine will. It was his own experi- 
ence that led him to the doctrine of holiness. He earnestlv 
sought, but it was not till his wanderings on the banks of 
the Nile that he felt that perfect love that .cast^th out fear. 
It was then that he perceived " the reasonableness of the 
Methodist doctrine of holiness, and its entire conformity to 
the tenor of the Holy Scriptures and to the genius of the 
Gospel, with a clearness and application which they did not 
formerly possess in my view." " I succeed," says he in a 
letter to a friend, " at least in some measure, better than 
formerly, and I am, therefore, happier than I ever was be- 
fore. I find God present with me m a new sense. I rest 
in God. I am satisfied with him. His will is mine. Mine 
is swallowed up in his. Christ is my all and in all. Bless 
his holy name !" 

It frequently happens that individuals blessed with large 
mental endowments, and who have attained celebrity in the 
great world, prove anything but comfortable and agreeable 
companions in the little world of home. Accustomed to 
live in society, to regard extended reputation as the most 
precious boon, they become adjusted to the demands of 
popular opinion, and come to regard the domestic circle as 
a mere dormitory or eating saloon, where are supplied the 
coarser demands of our nature. They have their crotchets 
and quirks, which may appear very amusing for an hour to 
strangers who do not come in very close proximity to them, 
but are found to be unendurable when they make up so 
much of the little history of domestic life. Dr. Olin was 
happily exempt from these defects. It was in the family 
and the circle of intimate friendship that was exhibited the 
most genial phase of his life, that were brought out the most 
beautiful traits of his character. Simplicity and tenderness 
were blended with playful humor, racy and brilliant wit, 
elasticity of spirits, which disease could not abate, and the 
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genuine dignity of the Christian philosopher. It was H 
mark «»f a gonuinely great mind that he loved little children, 
participating in their simple pleasures, and striving to im- 
plant in tlieir tender minds some seeds of truth that might' 
giTininato and grow into great and good actions. In the 
hinisi'hi^M ho was ni)t a reehise ; he came not from his toils 
with tho harsh and crabbed spirit of the mere bookworm 
i>r thinker. IK* who liad scaled the heights of scholarship, 
whti know soiiK'thing of sovore thought, of rugged disci- 
pi iiu\ lift all tlKse behind when he approached the home 
circb'. There his mind unbowed. There his geniality, his 
bliihi-aiul hopoful spirit, sent perpetual sunshine through the 
h"US;'hold. 

While he pusscssod the private virtues, Dr. Olin was also 
a man of p\i Mir spirit. lie cherished an interest in the 
Ciiunh, the natii»n, tlie world, and, so far as health and cir- 
ciiinstan<'«s would permit, kept an eye on their current his- 
torv. This was esneciallv trutj of the Church of his choice. 
Imiilentally, as it were, thrown into her communion, his at- 
taehnnnts grew stnmt: as years elapsed, until the sorrows 
anil j«»ys tif tlie Church became blended with his own. He 
was (leiply eoiieerned for her welfare. While he loved her 
j)i«ty. li!- \\i-;ji»-d to see every other element of power in- 
enrji.ira'.fil tluiiwith. He would have an educated Church, 
evjM-,i;il!\ a thonnmhly trained ministry. The depth of this 
iinire-st was attested by his life-long labors; and long ere 
a tlnM.li.jiral sehunl had been projected by the American 
Mr! ill i< lists, or th»' denomination were prepared for that ad- 
vance stej> in edueation, he had revolved the subject in his 
t»\vn mind and sounded others on it. 

As early as ls»34 he expressed the opinion to a friend 
'* that such institutions were n<^t onlv desirable but indis- 
]-ensable. We got along passably well when other denom- 
iMatioiis were wastinix their strength in attempting to explain 
and inculcate the blind invsteries of Calvinism ; but now, 
when they unite gri'at h-arning and zeal to as much Armin- 
janism as gives th"in a<rebs to the popular mind, we must 
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educate our ministry better or sink. Nothing can save us 
but an able ministry, and this can be had only through 
education. I am full to overflowing on this subject." 

Nothing of a public nature caused him so much pain as 
the severance of the Methodist Episcopal Church on the 
slavery question. The rupture occasioned him the loss of 
many friends. He was converted in the South, where had 
been formed his most intimate attachments, both religious 
and domestic ; but his position as a delegate from the New 
York Conference, in 1844, obliged him to vote against the 
very man who had been his most cherished friend. This 
would naturally cause him to hesitate, and cast about for 
some balm to heal the wound that had been opened. Hence 
his conduct pleased neither the North nor the South. His 
convictions were against the institution as an evil, but he was 
not able to see the harm which the evil contained, in per- 
mitting good men to hold slaves, as they would be better 
treated by their connection with the Gospel. He saw not 
in the institution a sin, nor that Christian slaveholders, by 
giving aid and comfort to the Haleys and Legrees, were really 
the men who were riveting the closer upon the slave his 
chains. He had seen good men who were slaveholders, 
had been himself a slaveholder, and had eveij sold a slave, 
and if his health had not driven him away from the South 
he would, in all probability, have remained a slaveholder till 
the day of his death. Familiarity had blinded him to the 
sin of the practice, and of course he seemed to the reform- 
ers of the North to be altogether too tame ixi his views. 
Hence, much was felt and said against his course in the 
North ; but what gave him the intensest pain was the loss of 
cherished friends in the South, and the bitter vituperation 
that was poured upon him in their public prints. This con- 
duct opened all his wounds afresh, and caused his heart to 
bleed over the alienation of brethren who, in his view, ought 
to have compromised the matter to maintain peace. It is 
a matter of regret to his friends in the North that he did 
not perceive that this was a question of right which ought 
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to take procerionoo of peace, but that regret is alleviated hy 
the con{*ideration that ho lacked conviction of the inherent 
wrong of the slave system. 

In j:f].inoinjT over the life of Dr. Olin, we perceive a re- 
markable bh*nding of qualities apparently diverse, and sel- 
dom combined in the same individual, which tend to enrich and 
beautify his character. Not always very important, some- 
times unlovely in themselves, they yet, by a kind of cross 
lijrht, afford those milder tints, that melting of light and 
shade into each other which greatly relieve the boldness 
and rurriTodnoss of the picture, rendering it less titanic, more 
human and lovable. 

For instance, there was a species of aristocratic majesty 
and genuine humility blended, not existing separate, in his 
character. IIo was naturally an aristocrat. He had a 
lofty bearing, a towering intellect, a careless consciousness 
of great abiliti(;s, which permitted him to be independent 
and graciously to cou(lcsc(»nd to inferiors. This was not 
pretense, the inflation of an ordinary soul by position or 
succ(*ss, a mere nobility on stilts ; he stood proudly upon 
his own feet, and rr>se to this social and moral altitude 
because, as {everybody thought, he was endowed with a no- 
})le nature, (iod made him a giant. On this majestic 
character was (ingrafted the spirit of Christian humility 
wliicjj, like the meek ivy upon the spreading elm, enveloped 
and interi)enetraterl it, till ihe< original hauteur disappeared 
from view, alth(jugli it lield those meeker, humbler virtues 
up in their conspicuous position before the world. In this 
respect he resembled St. Paul, who was the least of all 
saints in his own estimation, but who could, when necessary, 
vindic4ite his own apostleship with a bold pen. 

1 1 is intellect was of the philosophic mold, leading him to 
rely on general principles, to build theories without the 
trouble of Ir>oking after the facts to sustain them. His 
mind never sec^med to rest till he could grasp the principle 
that underlay his project; but once falling back upon that 
ample support, no storm nor change could alarm him. or 
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drive him from his position. Yet he was not a mere theo- 
rizer. The philosopher was struck through with Saxon 
common sense. He built theories, but they, carefully based 
on facts, were practicable, and adapted to the men of the 
actual world. 

He was the rough, uncouth thinker, displaying the stem 
granite of his own hills ; but that granite had been polished 
and oiled by culture, so that a gentlemanly gracefulness 
mingled with his awkward manners, and his severe meta- 
physics were lighted up by the playful smile, the sparkling 
wit, the jolly good-humor. 



THE END. 
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